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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE only events of the week in England of any 

importance in political circles were the speeches 
of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Goschen’s 
appointment to a ministerial position makes his re- 
election to Parliament necessary under the English 
aystem, and last week he addressed his constituents 
at Liverpool in a characteristically frank and out- 
spoken fashion. He evidently does not believe that 
the Irish plan of campaign is going to give the 
Ministry any serious trouble, nor does he believe that 
a reunion of the two sections of the Liberal party 
will be secured. He had very little to say about the 
policy of the Ministry on home affairs, but he denied 
explicitly the report that the English Oabinet is 
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working, directly or indirectly, for the restoration of 
Prince Alexander to the throne of Bulgaria. He 
declared that England will not take up the question 
until there is some violation of the Treaty of Berlin, 
and that she will do nothing to separate herself from 
the other treaty powers. Following close on the 
recent conference in the interest of Liberal reunion, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Hawick was anticipated 
with a good deal of interest, and it seems to open the 
way to a possible healing of the breach between the 
Radicals who follow his leadership and the great mass 
of the Liberal party who have gone with Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Ohamberlain expressed the belief that a 
complete agreement of the Liberal leaders is possible, 
and he asked the rank and file to wait with hope and 
confidence upon the result. He condemned the plan 
of campaign as an immoral and dishonest conspiracy, 
and declared that he hoped for the settlement of the 
question of Irish autonomy on the principle of pro- 
viding legislative authority for the Irish to manage 
their own affairs, with provision to protect the 
rights of minorities and to preserve the integrity of 
the Empire. Sir George Otto Trevelyan added that 
there were no objections to Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule bill which could not be removed without destroy- 
ing the Liberal character of the measure or making it 
less acceptable to the Irish people. Both speeches, 
taken in connection with the growing difficulties of 
the Ministry, brighten the prospects of the Liberals, 
and predictions are already made that Mr. Gladstone 
will speedily return to power. 





The report of the Royal Commission on the de- 
pression of trade in Great Britain has been made 
public, and does not bear out the statements of Mr. 
Hatton, whose letter, printed elsewhere, presents 
the view of a minority of the Tories on the question 
of Protection. This Oommission was influenced 
largely by the views of those who are known as fair- 
traders or semi-protectionists, of whom there is a 
small but energetic body in the Tory party. The 
evidence shows that the stories of depression have 
been exaggerated, and that, taking the country as 
a whole, serious depression can hardly be said to 
exist, although many causes contribute to financial 
disturbance. The majority of the Commission be- 
lieve that matters will right themselves, and are in 
favor of letting things take their own course. A 
minority propose various remedies, ail semi-protect- 
ive in character, and not likely to be adopted so long 
as English public opinion adheres to the free-trade 
system. The evidence shows that one cause of the 
business disturbances in England is the protective 
system of other countries in closing foreign markets 
to English products. 





Rumors of war have been numerous during the 
past week, but it is impossible to intelligently eati- 
mate their importance. So long as the present 
mania for increased expenditure and increased effi- 
ciency in all departments of the army and navy con- 
tinues, so long there will be recurring rumors, and so 
long there will be imminent danger of a European 
conflict. The decisive action of the German Govern- 
ment in dissolving the Reichstag, and the Emperor’s 
speech to the members of the Upper House of the 
Prussian Diet, have been promptly answered in 
France by the action of the Budget Committee of the 
Assembly, which has voted almost without discussion 
the extra $17,200,000 demanded by General Bou- 
langer for the Frencharmy. The French are buying 
horses in Denmark, the Germans are buying canned 
meats in England, Russia is intriguing against Bul- 
garia, and Belgium is full of alarm at the possible 
consequences of a fresh struggle between Germany 
and France. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that disturbing rumors have been rife 
during the week, and that stocks have fallen in con- 
sequence. 





The employment of armed mercenaries by private 
corporations to afford that protection to their property 
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which it is the duty of civil government to render 
has led to three homicides of wholly innocent people 
within the last six months: one at East St. Louis, 
one at Chicago, one at Jersey City. The account of 
this last homicide we clip from the New York ‘ Trib- 
une.” It is the account most favorable to the 
Pinkerton police that we find in our New York dailies. 
It certainly does not exaggerate their offense : 

‘* Several of the Pinkerton men were on duty on the rail- 
road track at Eighteenth and Henderson Streets [Jersey 
City]. The track at that point is an embankment twelve or 
fourteen feet high. Between the embankment and the Hen- 
derson Street sidewalk is a large sheet of ice, which is used 
by boys for skating and sliding. About 4:45 p.m. a dozen 
boys were on the ice, while about fifteen or twenty strikers 
stood on the west side of Henderson Street, dividing their 
attention between the boys and the Pinkerton men, who 
were walking up and down the track. Some of the boys, 
who ranged in age from five to twelve, began throwing 
Inmps of ice at the Pinkerton men. It is said that one of 
them struck a ‘special’ in the mouth. The lieutenant in 
charge of the squad walked out to the edge of the embank- 
ment and ordered the boys to cease throwing. A volley of 
missiles followed, and the lieutenant, becoming angry, 
threatened to shoot the lads if they did not cease. Two or 
three of the boys hurled another volley of ice and hard snow. 
Thereupon either three or four of the Pinkerton men drew 
revolvers and fired simultaneously. Hogan, who was on his 
way home from work and had stopped for a moment, fell 
on the sidewalk. There was a bullet wound directly over 
his right eye. Some of the strikers ran to pick him up, but 
he was unable to speak. Death was almost instantaneous.’’ 
The reader will observe that Hogan was not one of 
the assaulting boys. He was on the sidewalk, where 
he had an entire right to be. 


Four of the Pinkerton men have been arrested ; 
and one or two witnesses swear to an identification 
of the one who fired the fatal shot. It is claimed for 
them that they only meant to scare the boys, and fired 
in the air or on the ground, and that the bullet 
which killed Hogan glanced upward from the frozen 
earth. We prejudge no man, and leave these crimi 
nally careless shooters—if nothing worse—to be 
dealt with in due process of law. But we de- 
nounce again emphatically the practice, which a 
careless and apathetic people have allowed to grow 
up in the United States, of the employment of bodies 
of armed men by private corporations and capital- 
ists for the protection of their property, and the 
criminal folly and weakness of State and local 
officials who, sometimes for penny-wise and pound- 
foolish motives, and sometimes for political motives 
of a baser sort, have abdicated the true and rightful 
function of government, and left citizens to arm 
themselves or their hirelings for self-protection. 
Whether the municipal authorities were in this case 
to blame we do not know. Some of our contempo- 
raries condemn them for failing to furnish protec- 
tion to the railroad. No violence had been offered 
or threatened by the strikers, and one journal says 
that police protection was not refused, nor even 
asked for. However that may be, the blood of this 
murdered boy cries out from the ground, not only 
against the blundering or cruel private policeman 
who fired the shot; it indicts the apathetic peo- 
ple of the whole United States, who in their 
carelessness have allowed government to resign 
ita scepter, and society to begin the process of re- 
solving itself back into its original elements. We 
repeat what we have said before : if capitalists havea 
right to hire bodies of armed men to protect their 
property, wcrkingmen have a right to organize and 
arm to protect their persons and children ; and this 
is the beginning of a civil war of the most direful 
proportions. We give in another column some ex- 
tracts from local journals which emphatically inter- 
pret the warnings of this wicked homicide—but 
none too emphatically. Imagine, reader, for a 
moment that it is your innocent boy, lying cold 
and dead, with a bullet in his forehead, shot on the 
public highway for no offense of his ; and let your 
indignation rouse you to some action that shall co- 
operate to prevent such murderous crimes in the 
future, 
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occasion of this crime, we confess ourselves un- 
able to give any trustworthy judgment. We do 
not believe that it has any merits. It appears 
to be one of those brutal trials of strength— 
the modern equivalent of the ancient wager of 
battle, unrelieved by any appeal on either side to 
the Ged of justice—in which capital and labor 
struggle with each other foran advantage, in reckless 
disregard of the consequences to the community. 
The coal pool controls the entire output of coal for 
the Eastern market, and regulates supply according 
to its own real or supposed pecuniary advantage. 
The coal-handlers imagine, whether with or without 
reason we do not know, that thecoal pool are making 
great profits, and they wantashare. The coal pool 
will not give them a share. They strike, and trust 
to the public sentiment of a great city, whose in- 
dustries are paralyzed by the lack of coal, and whose 
poorer people are suffering in afsevere winter from the 
exorbitant prices, to compel the coal companies to 
surrender. The coal companies are not greatly con- 
cerned, for they know the only effect of the strike 
will be to raise the price of coal, that they own itall, 
and that sooner or later the city must have it. So 
far as we can judge, the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company istheonly company which haseven made any 
serious attempt to get its coal into the market. And 
the community, with a’patience which is hardly credi- 
ble and is wholly uncreditable, waits shiveringly by 
the half-fed fire, and idly by the extinguished furnace, 
until the two giants shall have finished their wrestle 
and one or the other conquered, and the flow of fuel 
is permitted to be resumed again. The whole great 
monstrous wrong illustrates what Governor Rask, of 
Wisconsin, whose brave deeds last fall make it impos- 
sible for any journal to accuse him of demagoguery, 
has well put in his annual message, namely, that the 
peace and interests of the whole people are inter- 
rupted, and their rights violated, by these un- 
seemly and unnecessary disturbances ; that it is their 
‘* right and duty to step in and say, not only ‘ let us 
have peace,’ but ‘we will have peace,’ and to see to 
it that we do have peace, and that disturbers are 
promptly punished.” And he intimates one way in 
which this can be done; an intimation which gives 
high sanction to one legal reform for which The 
Christian Union has long been calling : 

“Corporations created by authority of the State, that in 
the nature of their business must!be large employers of labor, 
or that from the nature of their business and their charges 
for service may largely affect the value of the product of 
labor to the producer, must be held to a strict and just 
accountability, and be subject always to the control and 
regulation of the State.’’ 

This is coming to be the view, not of radical Social- 
ists, nor even of progressive labor reformers, but of 
such conservative thinkers as Professor Hadley, of 
Yale, and Governor Rask, of Wisconsin ; not until it 
is the view of the whole people, and they begin to act 
upon it, shall we begin to have peace. 


Bills have been introduced into both the House and 
the Senate the object of which is to enable the 
President to make reprisals, so to speak, on Canadian 
commerce as a penalty on the Oanadians for the 
wrongs which they have perpetrated and are supposed 
to be purposing on American commerce. The two 
bills do not differ in their principle and scope, and in 
effect give the President power to stop commercial 
intercourse with Canada whenever he is satisfied that 
the rights of American vessels are denied in Canadian 
waters. As our Canadian correspondent in another 
column correctly says, the commercial treaties since 
1818 have been abrogated by the action of the United 
States, and the United States is responsible for the 
fact that we are thrown back upon the treaty of 1818, 
the true meaning of which is in dispute between the 
two countries. It is, in our judgment, essentially 
barbaric to attempt to settle this dispute by a system 
of mutual attacks on each other’s commerce; the 
Obristian and civilized way for settling it is by mutual 
conference, and, if necessary, arbitration. This 
method the President has proposed, and the Senate 
has refuzed to ratify. The method of coercion pro- 
posed by Congress appears to us also as impolitic as 
it is unchristian. An election will be held in Canada 
February at which there is a fair prospect of a 
Liberal success, unless the Americans by a warlike 
policy so stir up a warlike feeling in Canada as to 
give the Conservative Government the benefit of this 
transient excitement. There ought to be no difficulty 
in securing commercial comity between these two 
peoples, members of the same race, children of the 
same mother, and bound together by the same inter- 
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unless we create it, if a Liberal party, which is a 
progressive and essentially a HKepublican party, 
should be in power. 


A correspondent writes us apropos of the Pacific 
Funding bill as follows : 

‘*Of the management of the road when it was governed in 
New York I have nothing to say; it almost wrecked the 
property. But the management at present is thoroughly 
honest, and doing its best tosave the property. It is held 
by multitudes of stockholders of small means all over New 
England, who bought it when it was paying dividends and 
who supposed it to be all right. The roads now are in 
this shape. The sinking fund scheme of years ago has 
failed because of the low rates of interest. If the owners 
can have time they can pay the Government every dollar 
they owe, with interest, and give them as seourity not only 
what they now have, but the further security of all the 
branch lines, which are of course of great value if the sys 
tem can be preserved. If nothing is done, there is a great 
risk of the whole plant being sacrificed and innocent stock- 
holders the sufferers.”’ 

The duty of the Government to its debtor is pre- 
cisely that of any other creditor. It is a trustee for 
the people, and is bound to administer its trust in the 
interest of all the people. The innocent holders of 
depreciated Union Pacific stock have no greater claim 
on the people of the United States than the inno- 
cent holders of West Shore stock. It is one of the 
incidental but very considerable evils of our present 
joint stock system that uninnocent holders get rid of 
their stock when they see a crash coming, and leave 
innocent and ignorant purchasers to suffer. This is 
a wrong which the Government must correct, if at 
all, by legislation, not by becoming the burden- 
bearer for all innocent and ignorant purchasers of 
depreciated railroad stock. On the other hand, the 
Government is bound to show its debtors the same 
sort of consideration which any Christian creditor 
would show. It may not rightfully take a distressed 
debtor by the throat, saying, ‘‘ Pay me what thou 
owest me.” Ifthe Pacific Fanding bill simply gave 
tae railroad time to pay its just debts it ought not to 
be objected to. We do not understand this to be 
the case. The finances of an embarrassed railroad 
are puzzling to an expert, and The Christian Union is 
not expert in railroad financiering. But the Secretary 
of the Treasury reports, as we understand it, that 
the Hoar bill would not even secure the payment of 
all the interest due to the Government, to say noth- 
ing of the principal. There is difficulty in applying 
to this complicated case the sound moral principle, 
but none in stating what that principle is. The Gov- 
ernment should give to the road reasonable time to 
meet its obligations, but it should give to the road 
nothing else. 


Archbishop Oorrigan has at last broken the silerce 
and given a connected account, and one which must 
be regarded as official from his point of view, of the 
case of Dr. McGlynn. According to this state- 
ment, in 1882, when Oardinal McCloskey was still 
living, Dr. McGlynn was called to account by the 
Cardinal Prefect of Rome for political teachings 
opposed to those of the Roman Catholic Church, was 
admonished by Cardinal McOloskey, and ‘‘ promised 
to abstain henceforth from all similar political meet- 
ings whatsoever.” In May, 1883, he was invited to 
take advantage of his summer vacation to go to 
Rome, but declined the invitation—it was an 
invitation, not a summons—and added: ‘‘I shall 
henceforth refuse to take part in any such meetings, 
even though it be for charitable objects.” In August, 
1886, before Mr. George's nomination, Cardinal Mc- 
Oloskey having meanwhile died, and Archbishop 
Corrigan having acceded to the charge of the diocese, 
the latter cautioned Dr. McGlynn against speaking 
in political gatherings. In the following September, 
as the result of a call by Henry George on the Arch- 
bishop, and a public notice of Dr. McGlynn’s expected 
participation in a George mass meeting, the Arch- 
bishop addressed Dr. McGlynn a letter forbidding 
him to take part in any political meeting without 
leave from Rome; and this prohibition being dis- 
regarded, Dr. McGlynn was suspended by the 
Archbishop for two weeks ; later (November 26), 
having refused to retract his disapproval of 
private ownership of land, he was suspended for 
the rest of the year. December 4 he was sum- 
moned by a cablegram to Rome, a summons as 
unexpected to the Archbishop as to Dr. McGlynn. 
December 20 he wrote that he could not go (the 
Archbishop does not give that part of Dr. McGlynn’s 
letter which assigns the reasons for not going), and 
at the same time thus reaffirmed his acceptance of 
Henry George’s doctrine, and his determination to 
hold and to teach it : ; 








and writings, as long as I live, that land is rightfully the 
property of the people in common, and that private owner 
ship of land is against natural justice, no matter by what 
civil or ecclesiastical laws it may be mentioned, and I would 
bring about instantly, if I could, such change of laws all 
the world over as would confiscate private property in land 
Without one penny of compensation to the miscalled 
owners.”’ 

To this explicit and emphatic statement the Arch- 
bishop replied by continuing the suspension of Dr. 
McGlynn until instructions could arrive from Rome ; 
what these instructions were the Archbishop does 
not state, but they apparently included a repetition 
of the summons to Rome, for Dr. McGlynn again, 
and in reference to them, declared : ‘‘I will not go to 
Rome. The grave reasons which I gave you in the 
letter of December 20 still hold good, and will con- 
tinue to do so for a long time.” Asa result, Father 
Donnelly was put in charge of Dr. McGlynn’s parish, 
and Dr. McGlynn was informed that whenever his 
relations with the Holy See permitted his resumption 
of his duties, he would be transferred to some other 
rectorship. It should be added that the Arch- 
bishop’s letters as published in this statement are 
throughout not only entirely courteous, but even 
kindly considerate in tone. 





We have long since learned that there are two 
sides to most questions ; in this statement we have 
only one side, and it is quite clear that some im- 
portant factors are wanting to a final and just judg- 
ment by the public in the case. In the firat place, 
the public must remember that the speeches by Dr. 
McGlynn in 1882 bad nothing to do with American 
politics; they were in favor of the Irish Land 
League, and his promise made at that time to abstain 
from all ‘similar political meetings” has been 
scrupulously observed. The Labor Reform meetirgs 
in the New York City canvass were in no sense ‘“‘ sim- 
ilar,” unless—and of this there is no indication—all 
meetings of a political character were intended to be 
covered by that phrase. In the second place, the 
public do not know what were the reasons assigned 
in Dr. McGlynn’s letter of December 20 which 
operated to prevent him from going to Rome. His 
physician declares that he forbade him from ventur- 
ing on a winter passage across the Atlantic on account 
of his health ; and if this prohibition of his physician 
was the reason assigned, as is intimated by Dr. 
McGlynn’s friends, probably neither Protestant nor 
Roman Catholic will condemn him for heeding his 
pbysician’s prohibition. In the third place, the 
Archbishop does not tell the public whether, as 
asserted by Henry George, Dr. McGlynn was allowed 
to speak and work for Mr. Cleveland without objec- 
tion, and the Archbishop himself this fall instructed 
the priests in his diocese to work against a Oonstitu- 
tional Convention. These last are important factors, 
not in determining the ecclesiastical question, 
but in deciding whether the Archbishop has been 
endeavoring to keep his priests from becoming 
politicians, or whether he has been endeavor- 
ing to mass them all on one side in politics. 
We can hardly conceive, however, that any explana- 
tions possible can reconcile Dr. McGlynn’s course 
with that absolute submission to one’s superiors 
which is fundamental to the unity and power of the 
Roman hierarchy. We trust that Dr. McGlynn will 
feel himself at liberty to publish the entire letter of 
December 20, the extract from which, as given 
above, the Archbishop has published. As reported, 
it appears to us to put its author outside the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of necessity; not because it 
avows the doctrine that land belongs properly to the 
community, not tothe individual—Dr. McGlynn is 
quite correct in saying that this doctrine has never 
been condemned by the Vatican, and it certainly has 
been held by Roman Oatholic priests in good standing 
in Ireland—nor even because it advocates confiscation 
without compensation, though, as our readers know, 
we regard that doctrine as immoral; but because it 
is the declared purpose of its writer to condemn 
private ownership in land, ‘‘ no matter by what civil 
or ecclesiastical laws it may be mentioned.” In this 
sentence Dr. McGlynn puts the right of private 
judgment above the authority of the Ohurch. We 
think none the worse of him for doing that, but it 
makes him a Protestant, whatever his theology may 
be. And no man can expect to be a Protestant and 
remain a Roman Catholic priest. 


Not Washington only, but the whole country, isto 
be congratulated on the re-election of the Hon. Henry 
L. Dawes to the United States Senate ; a man who has 
brought a clear head, an honest heart, and a resolute 
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and unfaltering spirit to the service of his State, of 
the Nation, and of the poor and oppressed of all sec- 
tions ; the friend of the friendless—the negro and 
the Indian. The election of Senator Hawley from 
Connecticut is cqually a triumph for honesty and 
fidelity in the public service. Senator Hawley’s term 
has not been so long as that of Senator Dawes, nor is he, 
like his Massachusetts colleague, identified with any 
particular great national measure. But he has been free 
from the arts of the politician, and in more than one 
issue has shown the courage, the independence, and 
the breadth of view of a statesman. The election in 
New York State illustrates the uncertainty of politics. 
The two chief competitors, Warner Miller and Levi 
P. Morton, were both put aside, and Mr. Frank His- 
cock was elected by a combination of the opponents 
of Mr. Miller. We do not pretend to understand the 
mysteries of New York politics, whose ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain leave the Chinese com- 
petitor out of sight. Mr. Hiscock has, however, dis- 
tinguished himself inthe House of Representatives, 
where he has been as much certainly as any one man 
a leader of the Republican party. 





Congress has before it a bill introduced by Senator 
Stanford, following statutes now in force in Great 
Britain, providing for the incorporation of labor 
organizations. According to the Uommissioner of 
the Labor Bureau in New York State, out of 1,900 
strikes last year in that State more than half were suc- 
cessful. This isa practical argument for strikes which 
labor organizations understand. The remedy is the 
resolve of capitalists to yield everything to justice, 
and nothing to force.——The estimated loss in wages 
to labor of these strikes ia $2,858,191 ; to capital, in 
fifty-one firms reporting, about $3,000,000. All 
this might have been saved by arbitration. Barba- 
rism is expensive. ——The workingmen of Connecticut 
demand ihe retention of Professor Hadley at the 
head of the Labor Bureau of that State. Their 
prejudices against him have been conquered by his 
honesty and candor : a compliment to both.——-The 
Rice & Griffin Manufacturing Company of Hartford 
is added to the list of profit-sharing firms. It 
announces that after reserving 6 per cent. interest on 
actual capital invested, the net profits will be 
divided between owners and employees. —— Rogers, 
Peet & Co. divided 3 1-5 per cent. to all employees, 
and celebrated the event by a dinner, at which three 
hundred ‘‘ members of the firm” sat down with the 
principals. The employees constitute the Oo. 





We call the epecial attention of our readers to 
two letters from the foreign missionary field 
on another page. The ‘‘ Voice from Japan” takes 
no part in the current discussions respecting the 
policy of tho American Board. But it empha- 
sizes, a8 only a worker in the field can do, the evil 
effects of a divided constituency on the work of for- 
eign missions in the field, and the duty of every 
Ohristian, regardless of his theological! position or his 
party views, to use his influence to keep up the effi- 
ciency by maintaining the treasury of the American 
Board in its present exigency. It is a fit postscript 
to the eloquent sermon of Mr. Gordon. We hope 
our Congregational readers will respond to it by in- 
creased subscriptions to the American Board treas- 
ury. The work of foreign missions is the work, not 
of a committee, or a gecretary, but of Christ and hu- 
manity, and must not be weakened by divided coun- 
sels at home. What patriot during the war would 
have emphasized his disapproval ot the Republican 
administration of Lincoln or the military movements 
of McClellan by refusing his aid to the armies on the 
field? The letter from Ohinais equally significant as 
an indication how little regard the men who are in 
the field have for these theological discussions which 
are dividing the counsels and threatening to paralyze 
the energies of the churches at home. Men who 
believe and men who do not believe ina future pro- 
vation work harmoniously together. Why not ? 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Last week Mr. Her- 
mon, of Oregon, introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment for the election of United States Senators by 
the people.——A motion to suspend the rules of the 
House and consider the bill protecting the innocent 
purchasers of patented articles was defeated.——A 
bill has been introduced into the House providing 
for the retirement on two-thirds pay of Government 
employees who have served forty-five years.——In 
the House debate upon the Inter-State Oommerce 
bill, Mr. Weaver, of lowa, opposed the measure be- 
cause it gave too much power to the commissioners, 





and was thus favorable to the railroads. The bill 
was passed in the House by a majority even greater 
than it received in the Senate.——Among the private 
pension bills introduced was one granting twenty 
dollars per month to Walt Whitman. The bill was 
proposed at the suggestion of scme of the poet's 
Massachusetts admirers.——The Senate adopted the 
conference report on the Electoral Count bil], and it 
now goes to the President for his signature. ——The 
Mexican Pension bill, which bas now passed both 
Houses, substitutes a service pension for a disability 
pension. However, disability must be proven unless 
the applicant has reached sixty-two years of age. 
The bill pensions all who served sixty days in the 
war with Mexico, ‘‘or on the coasts thereof or en 
route thereto.” 


GENERAL NeEws.—The Trades-Unionists and 
Knights of Labor in New York City have harmonized 
their difficulties : temporarily or permanently ?—— 
Judge Shipman, of the United States District Court, 
has issued a mandamus requiring a steamboat com- 
pany to receive cotton from a boycotted line; the 
*longshoremen threaten to strike if it is received. 
How the Company can take it on board if the men 
will not store it is a question for the future to decide. 
——A National Indus'rial Convention is to be held in 
Cincinnati February 22, to organiza a Labor Reform 
party.——In Oanada the Ovnservative Ministry has 
resigned. The subject of secession is again being 
agitated in Nova Scotia.—Professor Edward L. 
Youmans, the distinguished scientist and editor of 
the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,” died in this city on 
January 18.——Governors Green, of New Jersey, 
Beaver, of Pennsylvania, Briggs, of Delaware, and 
Ross, of Texas, were inaugurated last week.——A 
false alarm of fire in a London theater on Tuesday 
of last week caused a stampede in which seventeen 
persons were killed.——The Oonnecticut Grand 
Master of Freemasons lately characterized vio- 
lations of the liquor laws and intemperance 
as inconsistent with the spirit of the Order.——The 
Illinois Legislature has appropriated $50,000 for a 
statue of General Logan.—tThe State Agriculiural 
Association is in session in Albany.——Oardinal 
Jacobini has been succeeded as Papal Secretary of 
State by Monsignor del Tindaro.—The Senatorial 
contest in Indiana continues. Much partisan feeling 
is displayed._—The 2,500 employees of the Higgins 
carpet factory, New York, have gone on strike.—— 
General Charles P. Stone, known from his military 
services in Egypt as Stone Pasha, died in this city on 
Monday. 


THE DUTY OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


HE attitude of the higher institutions of learn- 

ing toward great public questions is always a 
matter of importance to the world, and of still 
greater importance to the institutions themselves. 
In the history of Western civilization there have 
been at least two great systems of education which 
have perished because they severed connection with 
the interests of society and were carried on in 
practical isolation from the striving, struggling, 
expanding life about them. Whenthe Graco-Roman 
education ceased to affect society directly, when it 
ceased to care for the progress of the world at large, 
when it lost sympathy with men and women, the 
life went out of it, and death was inevitable. Inthe 
same way and for the same reason perished the old 
scholastic education, with its subtleties and verbal 
refinements, its unreal distinctions and its baseless 
dogmatism. The university is a place apart from 
the world, but never separated from it; a place 
where the passions of the hour are powerless, and the 
tumult of the hour hushed; but a place to which 
men retire in order that they may meet the more 
calmly, intelligently, and resolutely the problems of 
the world to which they must return after their 
seclusion. It is not always the work of scholarship 
to deal directly with the great questions of govern- 
ment and society in their various stages of practical 
evolution, but it is always the work of scholarship to 
investigate, to collect knowledge, to diffuse light, to 
teach men by example the power of open minded- 
ness, to develop broad sympathies, and to wait pa- 
tiently on the slow and often painful procezses of 
growth and evolution. 

Modern universities have, for the most part, sus- 
tained real and vital relations to the life of the world ; 
they have preserved the traditions of scholarship side 
by side with faith in humanity and a genuine interest 
in the movements which have seemed to mark the 
lines of, progress, In every department of activity 














they have spoken and wrought tbrongh the men they 
have trained, and their influence has steadily been 
against low morality, short views, and the bigotry of 
passion and ignorance. When this state of affairs is 
reversed, or even seriously modified, it will be an 
ominous hour for society and for learning. To-day, 
as nevorx before, the great, overwhelming fact of life is 
pressing upon the hearts and minds of men. The 
work of scholars and investigators co-operates with 
the deepened and enlarged universal experience to 
impress upon all sensitive and thoughtful men the 
immensity of the universe in which they live and of 
the lifein which they have a share. Everywhere 
humility and openness of mind begin to supersede 
the old dogmatism and assurance of opinion. In 
every science the facts have grown too vast for the 
old categories ; life itself has expanded beyond the 
old philosophies. The universities and colleges, 
which have largely worked to this great end, are 
keenly sensitive to this momentous enlargement of 
knowledge and to the changed attitude which it 
compels. There is wise revision of hitherto accepted 
systems and theories, there is suspension of judg- 
ment on important matters concerning which knowl- 
edge is still confessedly inadequate ; there is, in short; 
a decay of dogmatism, a new growth of the spirit 
of patient and open-minded study. Life, in all its 
aspects, has grown beyond the old systems which once 
seemed so logically complete and final, and thought- 
ful men are content for atime to sit at the feet of the 
great invisible Teacher before beginning again todefine 
his purposes and describe his methods. A!most every 
science has so decidedly advanced upon its past as to 
justify its claim to the title of a new science. Thereisa 
new chemistry, a new astronomy, a new geology, anew 
philology ; there is a new philosophy, a new political 
economy, a new theology. In each of these what was 
true in the older science is not only preseryvid, but is 
interpreted afresh and with a deeper insight into 
the soul of truth it contained. Tae new science in 
each case is born of a fresh contact of the mind with 
life and truth. 

In this view it is interesting and encouraging to 
note how widespread is the interest of the leading 
universities and colleges in the practical questions of 
the day. The discussion between free trade and 
protection is carried on vigorously in every college of 
note ; the stady of political institutions and questions 
is now part of the curriculum of every such college ; 
and of late the new questicns which have arisen in 
connection with labor are being taken up eagerly and 
in the most promising spirit. A new science of 
political economy was, in the nature of things, 
inevitable ; the whole world moves together, and the 
economists who believed that a perfect science of 
political economy was completed in England half a 
century ago are beginning to open their eyes to their 
mistake. It is a’most half a century since Carlyle, 
with prophetic insight, saw the fatal contradiction 
involved in a civilization which held a creed made 
up in equal parts of New Testament ethics and the 
doctrines of the Manchester school. His denun- 
ciations now read like history before the fact, and the 
course of English legislation shows that his warnings 
were not unheeded. There is a new science of politi- 
cal economy for the reason that there has been 
a steady evolution of social and economic relations 
during the last fifty years, and a steady enlargement 
of the field of economic investigation and knowledge. 
The world of to-day is a larger and more diversified 
world than that which fitted so neatly in the catego- 
ries of the laissez faire doctrinaires of a few years 
ago. Candid men are beginning to see clearly that 
in the department of economics, as in every other 
department, this is no time for dogmatism ; it isa 
time for open-minded investigation and for patient 
waiting upon the leading of facts. In the best 
colleges systems of philosophy are no longer impressed 
upon young men at a time when they are just begin- 
ning to think, closing the mind when it ought to be 
open. There is, on the other hand, an attempt to 
supply men with the training and data necessary to 
intelligent thinking, and to stimulate wise, deliberate, 
and studious preparation for later decision and con- 
viction. In this way, and in this way only, can social 
and economical questions be studied and taught in 
our colleges to-day. Dogmatism on these matters is 
not only out of place in the class-room, it is anti- 
quated. The Johns Hopkins University is displaying 
in this department the quality of leadership which is 
and has been the notable characteristic of its brief 
but eminently influential and promising history. The 
young men in its departments of political and eco- 
nomic science are taught to investigate, to inquire, to 
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look at facts for themselves. Dr. Ely has rightly con- 
ceived his functions as a university teacher by making 
his department one of studious investigation, and he 
lias set the example of patient, candid, aud scholarly 
work in this great and growing field. He has made 
mistakes—every teacher does that ; but his attitude 
toward a great and supremely important department 
of knowledge, visibly enlarging and expanding from 
year to year, is just, scholarly, and fruitful. Sucha 
spirit and such an attitude will make any university 
a power for right and wise action when the light it 
diffuses shall have made these great questions clear 
to the minds of the mass of men, who need, above all 
things, the dispassionate guidance of those whose 
zeal for truth is free from all personal, political self- 
seeking. The universities and colleges owe it to 
society to study all new questions seriously, to in- 
vestigate them dispassionately, to collect facts and 
to diffuse knowledge free from passion, prejudice, 
and prejudgments. Light, and not heat, is to be 
the contribution of the university tocurrent discus- 
sions. Heat is generated Ly dogmatism, by lack of 
sympathy, by shutting off investigation ; light is 
born of patient and open-minded search for knowl- 
, edge. 


THE SLOUGH OF SENTIMENTALISM. 


HE case of Miss Van Zandt, of Chicago, is a very 
curious specimen of a very common genus ; the 
genus sentimental. A young girl who has never 
learned the serious realities of life, the actualities of 
character, or the limitations imposed on self-will by 
inexorable law, becomes fascinated with certain as- 
pects of charitable and socialistic study. She ideal 
izes a class about which she has no real knowledge, 
into whose true character she has no insight. She 
becomes fascinated with the dramatic trial of the 
Chicago Socialists, much as she might with a good 
performance of “‘ Julius Cwsar” or the ‘‘Fool’s Re- 
venge ;” only the ene drama she would know to be 
fictitious, the other she imagines to be real. In the 
scenic setting and the ideal characterization which 
her imagination gives it, the one drama is as unreal as 
the other. She conjures up a persecution ; invents 
a conspiracy ; creates out of une of the chief dema- 
gogues a hero; invests him with a romantic and 
unreal character ; first pities the victim which she 
has invented, then falls in love with him ; and brings 
the girlish dream to what might have been a 
dreadful end, by consenting to marry the con- 
victed felon while the noose is about his neck. 
The weak parents are not wise enough to intervene 
in time, nor strong enough to make a tardy interven- 
tion effective. Happily, the sheriff has either aclearer 
head or a stronger will, or both, and forbids tke con- 
summation of this dreadful marriage at the foot of 
the gallows. If it had taken place, accompanied, as 
it would have been, with column accounts of all the 
details in the daily press, and hideous portraits of 
bride and bridegroom, and presents poured in upon 
the couple from the whole enraptured tribe of senti- 
mentalists, it would have seemed for the day as 
though the whole American people had gone daft. 
The country owes the unsentimental sheriff thanks 
for his wise intervention. If this girl had been the 
wife of Spies, and had clung to him in spite of his 
conviction and approaching execution, in spite even 
of her own conviction of his crime, the world would 
have applauded her wifely devotion. If she had 
been betrothed to him, and had refused to accept any 
evidence of his guilt, the world might have mistrusted 
her judgment, but it would have honored her 
womanly love. If she had learned to pity and to love 
him for his real or imagined heroic bearing on the trial, 
and had employed all her womanly resources to secure 
a reprieve, a commutation, a pardon, or a reversal, 
men might have smiled at her mistaken enthnu- 
siasm, but they would have respected it. But marry- 
ing the convicted murderer would serve no use- 
ful purpose ; only a sentimental one at best. And 
to stir up one’s sensibilities merely to enjoy tham, 
as one stirs up the fire in the grate merely to warm 
one’s self at the blaze, is but a subtle form of self- 
indulgence unconsciously masquerading in the gar- 
ments of self-sacrifice. 

The circumstances are peculiar and the illustration 
extraordinary, but the vice it illustrates is monot- 
onously common. There is scarce a monstrous Caliban 
convicted of a hideous crime that some fair woman 
is not found to send him flowers or sweetmeats. 
From giving bouquets to giving one’s self is a natural 
evolution in this disease of the sensibilities ; it only 
requires a slightly diminished regard for the restrain- 











ing influence of public opinion, and a considerably 
more resolute and less rational will. The story 
of Miss Van Zandt is worth recording because it 
ought to show those who are living unreal lives 
toward what such unreality tends. Thesentimental- 
ist lives in an imaginary world, and fills it with an 
imaginary life. She exercises her emotions on creat- 
ures of her own fancy ; and she lets those emotions 
lead her whithersoever they will. She is guided, not 
by her judgment, but by her impulses; and by im- 
pulses which derive their inspiration from her imag- 
ination. The emotions were given us to move us 
to action ; the reason was given us to guide that 
action to useful results. The sentimentalist lives in 
her emotions ; they are not a part of her: they con- 
stitute her whole being. Allof life becomes a drama 
to her, herself the chief actor in it ; and she laughs 
and cries at the show, never asking herself whether 
the show is real, nor whither her tears and laughter 
will carry her. Literature and life are full of this 
unreality. In this lies the chief danger both of the 
drama and the novel. We believe that either may 
be enjoyed temporarily with advantage ; both be- 
cause they are useful recreations to those weary of 
life’s toil and useful inspirations to those depressed 
by life’s drudgery, and because, if some of us are too 
much the creatures of our sensibilities, others of us 
need to have them brooded and quickened by our 
imagination. But the theater-goer—not meaning 
thereby every one who goes to the theater—and 
the novel-reader—not meaning thereby every one 
who reads a novel—lives in an unreal world, 
exercises his sensibilities on unrealities, and so 
deadens if he does not destroy their power to move 
him to healthful action in the real events of life. 
There is no man less to be relied upon for patient, 
persevering, practical co-operation in the slow and 
prosaic work of helping living men and women out 
of the actual distress and degradations of life than 
your sentimental philanthropist who has lived on 
the mock heroics of the romancer and the playhouse. 
But the theater and the cheap novel do not stand 
alone in this condemnation. The sermon which 
moves men to tears but not to action is a fellow-con- 
vict. So is the ‘‘ good meeting ” whose goodness evap- 
orates at the church door. To say, ‘‘I enjoy my 
religion,” is to pronounce no encomium upon it or me. 
The sensibilities were given us, not for enjoyment, 
but for motive power ; and to live in their mere enjoy- 
ment, without either asking ourselves on what they 
are founded or to what actions they are impelling us, 
is to be entangled in a slough of sentimentalism that 
is quite as disastrous as the slough of despond. 








AN ANSWER INVITED. 


E had hoped that the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board would accept tne liberty 
unquestionably granted to it by the resolution unani- 
mously passed at Des Moines, and would try the ex- 
periment of submitting the orthodoxy of some can- 
didate for missionary service to a council of churches 
called for the purpose of passing upon it. This plan 
is said to be impracticable, and perhaps itis. Bat 
the best way to discover the difficulties and to 
demonstrate the impracticability would have been to 
try the experiment, and a single experiment could 
certainly have done no harm. If, on the other hind, 
the experiment had proved that the lions in the way 
were chained if not imaginary, that the venerable 
President of the American Board and the sagacious 
Vice-President who united in recommending this plan 
were correct in their judgments, and Dr. Magoun 
and Dr. Withrow, who opposed it as impracticable, 
were mistaken, a ground would have been found on 
which all parties in the Congregational church could 
unite in supporting the Board in the future, and the 
wish of Secretary Clark, as reported in another 
column, would have been met, and the theological 
controversy would have been taken out of the 
American Board and its Committee. We judge, how- 
ever, that the Prudential Committee have finally, 
though we believe not unanimously, decided not 
to try the experiment which they have been invited 
to try. We judge this partly from private advices, 
partly from their own inaction, and partly from 
the intimations of our ordinarily well informed con- 
temporary, the ‘‘ Congregationalist.” If this bea 
fact, we regretit. The Board at Springfield next 
fall would have been in better condition to consider 
Dr. Hopkins’s pian if one or two practical trials of 
it had been made. 
We do not believe that this plan is impracticable. 
We do not see the impracticability. Let the Pruden- 


tial Committee strike from the Manual of the 
Board the only two questions addressed to candidates 
respecting their theological opinion; let it make 
all other preliminary inquiries as to health, tact, and 
personal qualifications as privately and as thoroughly 
as may be ; let it assume that any candidate bring 
ing certificate of church membership and evidence of 
licensure or previous ordination is orthodox accord 
ing to the standard of the Congregational churches of 
to-day ; that, at least, a certificate of such member- 
shipof licensure or ordination is prima facie evidence 
of orthoduxy. Let the Committee then ask the local 
church to call a council of the churches of the 
vicinage, or let it unite with the local church in mak 
ing out a list of the Congregational churches of the 
vicinage ; let at least one, perhaps more, represent- 
atives of the Board be invited to sit upon the council 
as members; let the candidate come before the 
council thus organized, making full and frank state 
ment of his belief, and submit to such inqauiry in open 
meeting as any of the members of the council shall 
deem necessary ; and let the council then give its 
advice respecting his appointment to the missionary 
field. This would be, our Congregational readers 
will observe, simply advice. The council could not 
appoint such a candidate ; it could only counsel the 
Prudential Committee to appoint him, and the power 
would still remain in the Prudential Committee to 
refuse appointment if it deemed best. The Congrega- 
tional churches are generally made up of cautious men, 
and it is safe to assume that in any ordinary case no 
such council would override and overrule the strenuous 
objections of the representatives of the Board if they 
had any ground of good reason in them ; and it must 
be presumed that no groundless objections would be 
interposed by a Board which is burdened by its want 
of men for the foreign service. Such a council would 
bring the Board and the churches into closer rela- 
tions, and the churches and the missionary field also 
into closer relations ; it would enforce upon the 
churches a responsibility for missionary work which 
they do not now feel ; it would arouse an interest in 
missionaries and missionary service which does not 
now exist. Every ordination following such a council 
would be a missionary meeting, and every mis 
sionary sent out under the auspices of such a council 
would have from the churches represented upon it a 
new support both in puree and in prayers. These 
are some of the advantages of suchamethod. What 
are the disadvantages ? 

We ask this question in all honesty, sincerity, and 
frankness ; and we shall be very glad to publish a 
reply to this question for the benefit of the churches 
from any one who thinks this method inexpedient or 
impracticable. Let us have light. 


THRICE ANSWERED. 


If these questions are in order, will you answer them in 
the columns of The Christian Union, and thus answer many 
an inquirer to whose thoughts they must havecome? On 
what texts of Scripture is the doctrine of a ‘‘ future proba- 
tion’? founded? If it be trne, where shall that probation 
be—in hell? Can there be any reformation among such 
influences in heaven? Who could look forward with joy 
to a heaven crowded with unrepentant sinners’? If the 
doctrine of a ‘‘ future probation” be true, is it not reason 
able to pray for the dead ; nay, more, is it not our duty to 
do so ? INQUIRER. 


E have answered these questions before, but 
do not object to answering them briefly 








again. 

Theologians have always distinguished between 
doctrines believed upon the direct revelation of Script. 
ure, and theories entertained as probable opinions to 
relieve difficulties in religious belief. Thus, orthodox 
theologians ‘generally regard the divinity of Christ 
as directly and explicitly revealed, but the Trinity as 
a theory reasonably entertained because it reconciles 
the divinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit with the 
unity of the Godhead. Future probation is not re- 
garded by its advocates as directly revealed by Script- 
ure, but as a hypothesis not contradicted by Script- 
ure, and as a reasonable hypothesis to aid in reconciling 
the facts of life with the goodness of God. The princi 
pal Scriptures cited as favoring the doctrine are Matt. 
xii., 32 ; 1 Pet. iii., 19; others by indirection. The 
advocates of the doctrine do not undertake to say how 
redemption will be afforded in another life; perhaps 
they would not agree that heaven and hell exhaust 
all the possibilities of the future. 

We answer guardedly and without authority, 
because we do not entertain or advocate the doctrine 
of a future probation ; we simply insist that no one 
shall be denied Christian fellowship because he does. 





We regard the assertion that Christ’s redemptive 
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work ends for every man at death, and the assertion 
that it continues for any man beyond death, as 
equally unsustained by Scripture. And as all our 
knowledge respecting the future is derived from 
Scripture, we entertain no opinion on this subject. 
We can only say that the hypothesis is not contra- 
dicted by either reason or revelation. What is 
clearly revealed is that God’s mercy endureth forever ; 
that it is eternal and infinite ; that no sonl will be 
suffered to go down in sin and death if infinite grace 
and love can save him ; and in that general faith we 
find a rest and content which no hypothesis of our 
own constructing can afford. 


ALMOST INCREDIBLE. 


N all Avglo-Saxon communities great pains are 

taken to preserve courts of justice from the influ- 
ence of public passion and prejudice. Judges are 
selected for their firm and judicial temper ; jurors 
are carefully chosen who are free from preposses- 
sions ; in important cases they are secluded from the 
public and the bewspapers are kept from them dur- 
ing the trial ; the newspapers themselves generally 
recognize this principle and conform to it, and, even 
when public feeling runs high, as in the recent alder- 
manic trials in this city, rarely argue the cause, or 
do more than explain the significance of the testimony ; 
if any paper transcends these bounds, and endeavors 
to influence the decision of the case, its proprietor is 
always liable to proceedings for contempt of court ; 
and, finally, either party can always move to transfer 
the case from a district where passions and preju- 
dices are strong to one which is free from them. Yet 
in the Andover case, as we have already noted, 
hese principles have been contemptuously disre 
garded by the religious press, with a few exceptions, 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist ’ being conspicuously clean 
in this matter ; and now we are credibly iaformed 
that not ouly have clergymen and others written to 
the Board of Visitors urging upon them a particular 
decision in the interest of a theological party, but 
there has been a definite and combined effort to 
secure such letters for the purpose of influencing the 
decision of the court. Whether this has been done 
in the interest of the accusers or the accused we do 
not here say ; we believe that neither accusers nor 
accused have directly participated in it. Unless we 
greatly mistake the character of the gentlemen who 
compose the Board, it will simply arouse their indig 
nation and react against those who have made this 
wholly inexcusable attempt to pervert justice by 
personal influence. But whatever the effect, and by 
whomroever the attempt has been made, it deserves 
the severest condemnation, and we only regret that 
the guilty parties cannot be publicly exposed. It is 
a gross violation, not merely of decorum, but of the 
simplest principles of justice and the most funda- 
mental cancns of jurisprudence. If it could have 
any effect on the tribunal, the ultimate result could 
only be an increased popular contempt for ecclesias 
tical trials—and this does not need to be increased. 














SPIRITUAL SELF-RELIANCE. 


HE men who achieve valuable or permanent 
results in life are always men of self-reliance ; 

men, that is, who, instead of accepting the standards 
and methods of those about them, create standards 
and methods of their own. These are the men who 
supply the motive power of society, who give its 
eurrents of influence and action direction and force, 
and who are continually modifying the world in 
which they work. This kind of self-reliance involves 
no egotistic elevation of one’s judgment above the 
judgment of his neighbors; it simply involves a 
clearer insight into the laws of life and a more implicit 
obedience of them. A man like Edison finds certain 
results already achieved through the use of electricity, 
and certain opinions already formed as to the limita- 
tions within which this force can be used. Instead 
of accepting these results as final, he applies himself 
to a new study of the force itself, and he soon dis- 
covers, if not new principles, at least new possibilities 
of application. He does not reach this result without 
doubt, hesitation, and long questioning with himself. 
Upon his own judgment alone he is compelled to 
make large investments of time, money, ability, and 
strength. The opinion of those around him is 
generally adverse to his success ; he is regarded as a 
dreamer, as a man deficient in practical sense and in 
sound judgment. If he is a sensitive man—and such 
a man generally is of sensitive temperament—the 
opinion which surrounds him like an atmosphere 


imposes a severe struggle upon him, and continnally 








holds a great temptation before him. His weaker 
self continually implores him to desist and to fall into 
the beaten paths; his strong self, the self upon 
which he relies, urges him forward. In the end he 
makes a notable addition to the forces which work 
for civilization, and he does this through his power 
of self-reliance ; a reliance not upon his weaker, but 
upon his stronger, self. The weaker self prompts him 
to rely upon the judgment of his fellows, the stronger 
self urges him to rely upon his own personal in- 
sight into natural laws, his own personal com- 
prehension of fandamental principles. True self- 
reliance is dependence upon princtples and forces 
rather than upon current opinion and established 
judgments. This is the self-reliance which is the 
possession of all original minds. 

There is a spiritual self-reliance which is the secret 
of great spiritual attainments and of great spiritual 
achievements. It is the possession of this self-reliance 
which lifts men in spiritual power above their fellows, 
which transforms them from mere recipients of influ- 
ences already in the world into sources of new influ- 
ences. The man of commonplace spiritual expe- 
rience and ordinary spiritual strength accepts the 
standards of those about him, and lives by the 
laws which govern his fellow-men; the man of 
spiritual reliance turns away from these things, and 
trusts his own intuitions of spiritual truth and his 
own perception of spiritual realities. His hands, his 
feet, his heart, his thoughts, are still with his fellow- 
men; but these are the servants of a new truth and 
a new power which have come to him, not from look- 
ing at his fellows, but at God. If Abraham had been 
like the men about him he would have stayed with 
his flocks and his friends in the fertile land of his 
fathers. This wa,s no doubt, what his lower self 
prompted him to do; this was his temptation. But 
he was a man of true spiritual self-reliance. Instead 
of accepting the stan Jards of his fellows he trusted 
his own spiritual intuitions, his own perception of 
what was right. Abraham’s spiritual self-reliance 
was the beginning of agreat history. The same story 
might be told of Moses, of Isaiah, of Panl, and of 
every other great religious teacher and reformer. All 
these leaders trusted to their personal perception of 
God, of duty, of truth, and not to the perceptions of 
those who surrounded them. And this is the secret 
of all religious thinking and living. 


A TWO-EDGED SWORD. 


‘*No fall, no redemption ; no cross, no Calvary ; no hell, 
no atonement ; no atonement, no incarnation; no in- 
carnation, no Christ; no Christ, no Trinity. Draw that 
little bolt of the fall, and the whole fabric which rests upon 
it f?lls to the ground.” 

“THIS sort of argument we have seen before. For 

example : If you give up the literal interpreta- 
tion of the first chapter of Genesis, you must give up 
the whole Bible. If you give up the story of Jonah 
and the whale, you must give up the Ohrist. Itisa 
dangerous argument, because it is a two-edged 
sword, and cuts both ways. We will give our readers 
a week to guess whether the argument contained in 
the above paragraph was written by an orthodox 
man to prove the doctrine of the fall, or by an un- 
believer to prove the falsity of redemption, atone. 
ment, and incarnation. Next week we will tell 
them. 














A misunderstanding has arisen between Dr. Wellman, 
who is one ot the prosecutors in the Andover case, and his 
co-Trustees on the question whether the Trustees refused 
to entertain his resolution proposed to the Board, asking 
the Visitors to conduct an investigation into the theology of 
the Andover Professors. No one who knows either Dr. 
Wellman or the other members of the Board will for a mo- 
ment suspect either party of duplicity. Itis clearly a case of 
mutual misunderstanding ; the Board considering that the 
spectal committee which they appointed was intended to 
consider the whole subject, and Dr. Wellman, concluding 
that the Board did not approve the investigation, believed, 
perhaps we should rather say understood, that the com- 
mittee was simply charged with the duty of preparing a 
statement of the reasons for its decisions. 


In Boston, Phillips Brooks has begun a series of Sunday 
evening sermons in Faneuil Hall for the unchurched people 
in the North End. Sunday evening was the first of the series, 
the Hall being filled with a decorons and attentive audience. 
Dr. Brooks conducted the service without the surplice or 
prayer-book, and spoke, with his direct, earnest, and pun- 
gent style of address, to the hearts of his hearers, with uo 
attempt at sensatiopalism.——Sunday morning Dr. Griffis 
preached on the work of the American Board, tt being the 
annual coliection for this cause in bis church. The most 
significant and important passages will be found on another 
page. 











THE SPECTATOR. 


I am not inclined to deny Herbert Spencer’s proposition 
that the American people are overworked. But I assert, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that they are aware 
of that fact, and, with that uncommon sense which ts common 





in America, are taking measures to correct the evil. The rest 
cure is coming into favor. May it never goout! Vacations 
are increasing in length, in number, and in the varied pro- 
visions for their best enjoyment. New recreations are in- 
vented ; old ones are revived, and in the revival are made 
new. It is a typical fact that his boys gave to this 
venerable Spectator this winter a pair of ciub skates, and 
expected himtousethem. They were not disappointed. 
Tennis and tobogganing have become fashions. The 
demand of workingmen for fewer hours of toil gets all its 
impetus from the sentiment which demands for them more 
hours for rest and recreation. The Saturday half-holiday 
movem2nt gets its inspiration from the same source. Public 
parks, except as mere healthy spots, were hardly known 
half a century ago; now they are as much a part of a well- 
ordered city as gas works, or sewerage, or a water system. 
Even Sunday excursions have their excuse, I do not say 
their justification, in the same sentiment: that we cannot 
always be busy, even in works of charity, mercy, and 
necessity. All these facts point in the same direction. We 
do not mean that the next generation shall be overworked. 
It shall have play hours and play grounds. 


The hardest workers in America are the brain workers. 
The nerve tires quicker than the muscle, and needs more 
rest and recuperation. This, too, we are beginning to believe. 
Fifteen years ago we only had summer resorts ; now we have 
winter resorts. The White Mountains for the summer, 
Florida and the Bermudas for the winter. It is very true that 
resting isan art in which Americans are not yet expert. 
But they are learning; and they area quick-witted people. 
and learn such lessons rapidly. The rest cure is growing 
fashionable. The rest sanitariums are growing popular. 
We shall all be better for the fashion. We shall do more and 
hetter work in ten months than we used to do in twelve; in 
eight hours than we used to doin ten; in five days anda 
half than we used to doin six: as the farmer gets better 
crops out of ground that lies fallow part of the time. 
Exhausting the brain is poorer economy even than exhaust- 
ing the soil; and every intelligent farmer knows nowadays 
how poor economy that is. 


I am writing these paragraphs at one of the more recent ’ 


of rest cures—Lakewood, New Jersey. It has a curious 
history ; curious as illustrating what prevision, thrift, and 
euergy can do to make much out of nothing. The “ pine 
barrens ’’ of New Jersey have been almost as famous for 
barrenness as the ‘‘Great American Desert.’’ The soil is 
sandy, the farms poor, the population discouraged and 
unenterprising, the summers hot, and the mosquitovs large 
and fierce. When the bones of a megalatherium—I believe 
that is the name—were found in the vicinity of Newburg, on 
the Hudson River, a few years ago, a local paper remarked, 
derisively, that they were the skeleton of a stray New Jer- 
sey mosquito; he had come up there from the ‘pine 
barrens.’’ But the air in winter is peculiarly mild and salu- 
brious ; long known so to be to an elect few. Occasionally 
a doctor would send a patient down tothe pines. But as 
he could generally get nothing but air, he did not stay long; 
and he did not return when once he had got away. The 
‘*pine barrens’’ appeared to be one of nature’s wastes. 
These wastes comy into such uses, as we grow wiser and 
understand nature bettev, that I am inclined to believe 
that we shall eventually conciude there are no wastes. At 
all events, the ‘‘ pine barrens’ are wastes no longer. 


In the heart of the ‘‘ pine barrens ’’ there was, eight or ten 
years ago, the little village of Bricksburg. It was a hamlet 
of a few score houses—perhaps not so many. It derived its 
name from a Mr. Brick, who had discovered a good quality 
of iron in the vicinity, and built up an iron industry anda 
village, and with it a fortune for himself. But in course of 
time he died; and the iron was exhausted ; and the cost of 
bringing iron from afar to the furnace ate up all the profits. 
The heirs undertook to build up a town. Whether they per- 
ceived a fortune in the salubrious air [ do not know. But 
they formed great plans, laid ont streets and village lots, 
spent $40,000 in surveying—I know not how much more in 
land purchase ; became involved ; were unable to complete 
their design, if indeed it ever could have been completed ; 
and were glad to get rid of theirelephant. At this juncture 
(thé winter of 1880), two gentlemen from New York happened 
into the ‘‘ pine barrens’”’ in quest of the same article— 
health. One was looking for it for himself, the other for 
his children. There was a little inn at Bricksburg. The 
“pine barren’? inn was not luxurious; but the air was, 
and the two friends perceived its commercial value. They 
bought out the Bricksburg Land and Improvement 
Company. When the transfer was made they found them- 
selves in possession of the little inn, an abandoned charch, 
some houses, one factory, used for making silk, a lake of 
considerabe dimensions, and 19,000 acres of ‘pine 
barrens.’’ They were men of social infinence as well as of 
business energy and enterprise. Three or four leading 
physicians from New York City, two hours’ distance by rail, 
vame down by their invitation, saw the place, breathed the 
air, and told them, ‘‘ This is just what we have been looking 
for. Give us aplace here to which we can send our patients, 
and we will fill it for yon.”” The purchasers added a little 
to the hotel, advertised it a little throngh the newspapers, a 
little more through social means, and found it, the first season, 
overfull. Guests had to be turned away. I believe that has 
been trueevery season since. The people, who had of course 
entertained great expectations from the Bricksburg Land and 
Improvement Company, and had been bitterly disappotnted 
in its failure, were sick of the name Bricksburg. A popular 
but informal vote fixed on Lakewood as the future name of 
the village. pitied 

Nothing more uninteresting than Lakewood can well be 
considered, apart from what art has done for it. The sur- 
rounding country is flat. Thesoilis sand. The trees are oak 
and pines, In the vicinity are some gentle undulations called 
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hills; but in a ride of twenty miles yesterday we did not 
come to a hill steep enough to suggest to our ponies that it 
was desirable to change their brisk trot fora walk. The 
trees are relatively small ; relatively, I mean, to those in & 
Wieconsin or a Maine forest. ‘‘ Pine barrens”’ is exactly 
expressive of the region. But the air! To a sensitive throat 
the east winds of Boston or New York are sand-paper ; even 
the drier air of the Highlands of the Hudson is emery. 
The air of the ‘‘ pine barrens”’ is soft and soothing. It isa 
pleasure to breathe. When you reflect how large a part of 
life is made up of breathing, you can imagine that the 
‘pine barrens’ afford no inconsiderable amount of pleas- 
ure. The little Bricksburg inn has grown to bea hotel which 
will accommodate 350 guests. Other hotels and boarding- 
houses have sprung up in the vicinity ; cottages have been 
built; the iron mill has long since ceased its work; the 
factory is now closed. The village is transformed from an 
ancient New Jersey “pine barren” hamlet to a modern 
suburb. The sidewalks are plank ; the streets are lighted. 
It is ag though a little section of Long Branch had been 
picked up by the winds and set down in the midst of the 
interior pine forest. We did not stay at the hotel ; but friends 
who are staying there give it high preise; and a ramble 
through its rooms and corridors confirmed their eulogier. 
Two notable luxuries deserve mention : long, sunny plazzas 
inclosed in glass, and wood fires in every room in the house. 
The wood-boxes are just outside each bedroom door; you 
help yourself. We came down here—my friend and I—to 
get away from the crowd. We are at Sunset Lodge. A 
pleasanter quiet home, a better table, a more agreeable 
landlady, I have never met. I recommend Sunset Lodge, 
Lakewood, as a rest cure. 





What do you do at Lakewood? Nothing. It is a rest 
cure. There is, of course, a bowling alley, and, I suppose, a 
billiard room. There is atenn‘s court, on a platform on 
the sunny side of the hotel, where tennis is played every 
week in the year. There is a lake, with skating when there 
is ict and boating when there is no ice. There are plank 
walks in the village, and in the hotel the sunny corridors, 
for promenades. There are drives through the pine forests. 
I believe this, and the gossip of the parlors, exbausts the 
occupations of Lakewood. Itis a place to eat, sleep, and 
breathe—especialiy to breathe—and do nothing, for a week, 
a fortnight, a month. And there are enough people in this 
busy American world whoare better for a few days or wee ks 
of eating, sleeping, and breathing, and nothing else, to 
keep it full. Why should not the busy man occasionally 
hibernate ? Three days at Lakewood have made me hungry 
for work. And I am going back to it with the zest of an 
eager appetite. 


BREADTH OF VIEW IN THE MISSION 
FIELD. 
By James G. VosE, D.D. 


HERE seems to be sufficient evidence from our 
foreign missionaries to indicate clearly that if the 
policy of the American Board were to be shaped by 
them they would favor the views held by the President 
and the Foreign Secretary. They would doubtless pre- 
fer to take no active part in the discussion of theological 
questions that have aroused deep feeling of late, but it 
is almost certain that they would desire that minor dif- 
ferences should be set aside, and that good and pious 
men, accredited by the churches, should be commissioned 
with all freedom to hasten to their ald. Were it worth 
while, many personal instances conld be adduced in 
favor of this bellef. But the following letter is so 
weighty and calm that it ought not to be withheld from 
the public eye. 

It is from the pen of Dr. Henry Blodget, cf Peking, a 
missionary in China for a whole generation. Dr. 
Blodget is a graduate of Yale, of theclass of ‘48. He 
was for a time an officer in the college, and one whose 
services would have been gladly retained. Of his 
reputation for echolarship and piety there is no need to 
speak. The substance of the letter was sent to a mem- 
ber of the Prudential Committee nearly a year ago, but, 
like some other letters in their possession, appears to 
have been overlooked. Dr. Blodget therefore sent it to 
me, with a few unimportant changes. It is not in reply 
to any question of mine, for, although in frequent cor- 
respondence with him, his opinion on this subject has 
never been solicited by me. 1 quote his exact words: 

‘*Ts not the Board almost necessitated to act for all 
the churches ? Can it take a position in regard to the 
doctrinal qualifications of candidates for the mission 
field contrary to that which fs held by not a few, and 
some very conspicuous, churches in our land ? Would 
it not be charged, whether justly or not, as acting as an 
umpire in cases where it ought not thus toact? And 
may not thus a division in the churches be occasioned 
where, if possible, unity should be maintained ? 

‘After reading these questions you will perceive which 
way my thoughts are tending. Much asI regret the 
issue forced upon the Board, I must say that, were I 
one of those to decide such questions, I could not ex- 
clude from the misslonsry work all those who regard a 
future probation for the heathen (of course those who 
have not heard the Gospel) as probable. I should use 
discrimination. If a young man were an earnest Chris- 
{ian worker—humble, docile, peaceable, deeply plous— 
and yet judged this to be a possible solution of the diffi- 
culty .which presses upon so many minds in regard 














to the destiny of the millions of our fellow men 


who have died without the Gospel; if he held this, 
not as a dogma,’ not as an article of faith, not as some- 
thing to be taught to others and argued for, but asa 
relief to his own mind, and possibly to others also, 1 
could not reject him on this account. If, on the other 
hand, he did hold it as a dogma, made {t an article of 
his faith, was active and loud in its defense, I should 
fear he would not be a useful missionary, and would 
create divisions in the mission field. I should not send 
sucha man. I ehould hcps that such a course on my 
part would command the approval cf the churches at 
home, and not be injurious to the work on the mission 
field. 

‘For my part, I do not see how men can take much 
satiefaction in such theorfes. How little we know at 
present about such things! When the cloud Ji'ts we shall 
see plainly. Ose man thinks the wicked will be 
annihilated at death, another at the judgment, or at 
some indefinite period of time after the judgment. A 
third believes in future probation, and in unending re- 
wards and punishments after the judgment. Can they 
find any firm basis for any of these things in the Word 
of God? If not, how can they believe them or require 
others to do 80? 

* God who made the world has wrought {nto {t his own 
character, his grace and mercy as well as his justice. 
The heathen, although they know not God, yet are 
brought very near to him, in his providential dealings 
with them, in their own nature and constitution, and in 
the world aboutthem. As they treat the things of God, 
s0 they treat God. Whocan say that the All-seeing One 
does not discern unerringly those who submit to God 
and those who rej2ct him, those who would have re- 
ceived the Saviour had he been presented and those 
who would not? Who can say that to the one class 
Christ is not revealed in the world to come as their 
atoning Siviour, by whom they were saved though 
they knew him not? On the whole, we must say, 
‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ and 
leave the matter in his hands. 

*‘T have always said to the Chinese, ‘We must leave 
your ancestors with God. We are not called upon to 
judge them. God fs just. God is merciful. Leave 
them with him. Their times were very, very different 
from yours. How can you know that, if they had 
heard the Gospel, they would not have embracad it? 
Bestir yourselves, therefore, to become Christians at 
once, lest your condemnation be greater than theirs.’ 
In truth, I must add that the Chinese, whether heathen 
or Christian, have very seldom, if ever, during my 
thirty-two years in China, put questions to me regarding 
the fate of those who have died without a knowledge of 
the Gospel. 

** There are differences among missionariesin China in 
regard to these questions. The Germans hold the views 
of the Germans. The London Missfonary Soclety’s 
mi:sionaries hold the views of the Eaglish Independents, 
In our own mission there has been no discussion of 
this subject. If there are those who are exercised in 
mind in regard to it, and who look about for some 
relief, they do not bring their doubts or their surmises 
prominently before others. The proper tendency of 
missionary life is to lead men to preach the Gospel, and 
leave such speculations.” 

In cloaing this letter, Dr. Blodget observes: ‘‘ You 
are at liberty to uie the above in any way you may 
think likely to subserve the interests of the missfonary 
work.” 

PROVIDENCE, R I. 


A VOICE FROM JAPAN. 


My Dear Christian Union: 
Dene we are beginning to feel the ill effects 
of the discussions over the probation questions. 
The Prudential Committee, apprehensive of a falling off 
in the contributions, have cut down the appropriations 
for the coming year. What Dr. Mark Hopkins has 
declared would be ‘‘ monstrous” has already partly 
come true. Whether the apprehension referred to be 
well grounded or not I cannot ssy, but certainly for ws, 
here on the field, ‘“‘the streams of our (¢. ¢., your) be- 
neficence” have cwlndled, and our ‘‘efficlency has 
been impaired.” With us it is no longer a question of 
possibilities or probabilities, but of discouraging real- 
ities, A'l classes of work suffer—evangelistic, educa- 
tional, medical. Much-needed appropriations for the 
ensuing year, to the amount of several thousand dollars, 
have been withheld from the Japan Mission alone; and 
the on'y consolation we have is that other missions have 
been treated in a s’milar way. Why? Because the 
work here is any less encouraging than before? It has 
never been more 80. Because the Board {fs any less 
capable of putting the money to good use? Not at all. 
Because the appropriations asked and refused are not 
really needed? The unanimous, or well-nigh unani- 
moug, votes of the mission in each care are eufficlent 








1 Webster—Definition No.2: An established tenet ; a settled 
principle ; a peremptory opinion ; a formally stated and author- 
jtatively settled doctrine. § 








reply. Why, then, are we hindered, compelled to do 
less than we could, by being crippled in resources and 
means? Simply because the Prudential Committee 
think they have reason to believe that a large number 
of church members will Jessen or withdraw their contri- 
butions in consequence of the recent discussion. Is it 
not monstrous that such a result should come? The 
idea of allowing this question to close the purses! 
When the question shall have proved itself of enough 
moment to demand finally a division in the church at 
home, it will be time enough to shut off the funds from 
going in directions contrary to the individual's bellef, 
but not before. If men would only remember that the 
brunt of the blow falls upon us in the field, who are in 
no tense responsible for the attitude of the Board, or 
rather the Prudential Committee, on any theological 
question! One can find a little sympathy with the 
action of the United Church of New Haven, but even 
in that extreme case the wisdom of stopping gifts is not 
altogether satisfactory, for their action reaches much 
further than they intended, and really docs little or 
nothirg to remedy the difficulty. Men in the position 
of the Prudential Committee ought not to be influenced 
in such matters by any monetary considerations. What- 
ever may be sald in excuse for that one church, cer- 
tainly there is none for others. Whether this fear will 
prove to be well founded will depend on the attitude of 
you, my dear reader, whether you occupy a pulpit or 
the pew. Whatever you may think, to whichever of 
the three divisions you belong, the thought of lessening 
the efficlency of the work abroad by lessening the funds 
given at home ought, I repeat, to be monstrous. Do 
you strongly sympathizs with the posltion of those who 
condemn the new dogma about probation as manifestly 
wrong, then let us see your faith by your works; put 
your band a little deeper into your pocket, lest the 
world deem you lacking in earnestness. You think the 
ncw view cuts the nerve of missionary life and inter- 
est, now see to {t that combating that does not cut 
yours. 

Do you belfeve in the so-called Andover position, 
then you have every reason that any man has, and an 
additional one, to give, and that liberally. Those op- 
posed to you in belief on this pciat claim that you cannot 
have any steady interest in missions; let them see that 
you have. If the Board is fearful lest you and others 
like you are going to withhold your gifts, then by a 
more than usual giving show them and others that the 
fear is not well grounded ; rather that your greater light 
adds new heat as well. If you still do not deem it wise 
to give in a general way, then send in a fiw extra tens, 
or twenties, or hundreds, or thousands, as you may be 
able, for some regular appropriations or especial grants 
which the Board has felt compelled to refuse. For 
example, we asked the modest sum of $300 to increase 
the efficiency of our smal] but well-used working library 
for the Doshisha College and Seminary, but not a cent 
could we get. There are other cases justas worthy. It 
will be time enough to draw the purse-strings when there 
is no opportunity to give for such specific purposes. Tothe 
man who stands between these two, and who {s ready 
neither to affirm nor deny, the situation ought to appeal 
with even stronger force not to allow tbe present discus- 
sion to curtail the means and strength of the tollers be- 
yond the seas. You may rest assured that some, per- 
baps many, on both sides will find in the dection 
reached at Des Moines an occasion, a reason, or an excuse 
for withdrawing or lessening their subecriptions, One 
side will say: ‘‘ We will not give, because the Board {s 
pursuing & narrow, one-sided policy, and in reality, if 
unintentionally, is using a great society as a means of 
suppressing an obnoxious theological dogma.” The 
other side will say: ‘‘ We will not give, because the 
Board did not go far enough and publicly and unequiv- 
ocally wash its hands of all such heretical stains.” Now, 
then, it depends upon you who take neither the one side 
nor the other to see to it that the work of the Lord 1s 
not serlously hampered by such one-sided views. Un- 
less you give more, less is certain to be accomplished. 

In giving liberally and constantly for the conversion 
of the world, there ought not to be either foolishness or a 
stumbling block ; for in Christ there is—or ought to be 
—neither Greek nor Jew. C. M. Capy, 

DosuisHa CoLLeGE, Kyoto, Japan, December 25. 








DR. GLADDEN ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
QUESTION, 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDEST. } 
R. GLADDEN continued his lectures before the 
Yale Divinity School on January 18, 20, and 21. 

Dr. Brownson defines property as communion with 
God tbrough the materlal world. The old Gnostic doc- 
trine that matter is evil has not wholly faded out of 
men’s minds, for they are still prone to consider the 
accumulation of wealth as wholly without the spiritual 
sphere. But if the greatest need of human life {s for an 
essential evil, a serlous charge is brought against the 
Creator, and all evil use of property is justified. Against 
this heresy place the wise words of the Catholic teacher, 
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They state no mystical notion, but a fact fundamental 
to the true conception of property. They imply that 
God {s the only absolute property owner in the universe. 
We are his children and his heirs, and all our property 
rights are from him. The words imply that under God’s 
law that is not property which js gained by injustice. 
Property {s sacred, but plunder {is not. Taey imply that 
the material world is not corrupt, thet the man who 
strives to develop the soil to its highest productiveness 
thinks God’s thoughts after him. 

Tbe question arises, How can I hold and use my 
property so that the divine purpose in me may be real- 
ized ? God made me for perfection ; hence any use of 
my property which will ald me in attaining this perfec- 
tion in my understanding, tastes, sympathies, affections, 
isaright use. But divine fatherhood implies buman 
brotherhood ; hence the general welfare, as well as my 
own, is to be sought. The use of my property for 
society is not charity. How much doI gain by my 
unalded activity? The nation permits me to use the 
land ; the government protects me while I work ; and 
its agencies for good are bettering the community In 
which I live, making my labor more productive. The 
money the State takes in taxes is the partial payment of 
& just debt, not extortion. But we owe much to society 
which taxes do not pay. We inherit industrial machin- 
ery, means of communication and exchange, conquests 
over natural forces, confidence and good-will, the hope- 
fulness of labor, its capacity for invention. We owe it 
to society to hand down to the next generation this heri 
tage undimi.’shed. Anything which sours the laborer, 
takes away his hopefuiness, lessens his intelligence, is a 
direct attack upon these social forces. Soclety has a 
demand upon us which we are bound to respect. 

Prorerty is power. A mechanic goes home with the 
wages of a week in his pocket. In that money is con- 
talned the happiness of his home, intellectual culture, 
innocent amusements. But he may use it toruin his 
manhood and fill his home with despair. This money 
also controls for good or ill many lives outside his 
home. If he spends it for necessities and articles of 
true worth, men will work for those ; if be spends {t for 
rum, men will produce that. But, more than this, in 
spending the money he may call upon men and women 
to iay down their lives for him. Some day it will be as 
wrong in the eyes of public opinion to buy clothing 
produced by s‘arvation wages as whisky and opium. 
We must preach the great responsibility of wealth. The 
man of much wealth knows it will buy bodies and 
souls, but the smallest amount of wealth is a great 
source of power. Property is rightly held only {a com. 
munion with God and men for the common welfare. 

We are now ready to discuss the Labor Question. 
Some say that there is no such question ; that the ex- 
citement of to-day is due to crazy anarchists and sentt- 
mental philosophers, But unless workingmen are pro- 
foundly ignorant and intensely selfish, there is a labor 
question. Such a general agitatlon—great combina. 
tions of workingmen, strikes, labor votes—potnts to an 
agitating cause. But is this agitation justifiable? Are 
not the working classes better off than ever before ? 
This is a difficult question, hardly yet settled. The 
datly wages will certainly buy more now than ever 
before, but will the amnual wages? The modern 
laborer {s not sure of work the year round, Carroll D. 
Wright estimates that the average wo: kingman’s family 
subsists on $400 a year. This will barely support a 
family of five; but it could be endured if there were 
not such signs of abundance about the laborer, It fs 
this comparative poverty in the midst of tuxury which 
constitutes the laborer’s grievance. The great number 
of unemployed workmen in times of {industrial depres- 
ston, the increasing frequency of these periods, the 
growth of pauperism, seem to show that this grievance 
is not imaginary. The laborer believes it exists, polltt- 
cal economists begin to recognize {t, many business men 
unite with Chauncey M. Depew in acknowledging It. 

The grievance is due to the fact that the laborer does 
not receive the full product of his labor. Jarl Marx’s 
doctrine that labor is the sole source of value, and that 
hence all the product belongs to the laborer, has thor- 
oughly permeated the laboring classes. Its strength {s 
in the fact that {ts premise 1s a doctrine of the orthodox 
economists. Grant that labor is the sole source of value, 
and the rest of Marx's doctrine follows logically. But 
the premise is false. Clty lots differ in value frrespect- 
ive of labor. Values of the same articles vary at differ. 
ent times. Natural and moral qualities have a distinct 
value independent of labor. No object has value unless 
it meets a human want, and skill will satisfy more 
wants than mere physical strength. Suppose a skillful 
workman meets one unskilled, and says to him: ‘‘ You 
work for me, and I will help you with my skill.” 
Under his guidance the unskilled workman creates 
twice as much value as before. Should not the skilled 
workman have part of this product? Suppose two 
weavers work side by side. One spends his gains and 
his time at the saloon; the other saves his money, 
studies, and finally invents a loom which will do three 
times the work of the unaided weaver. He loans the 





loom to the other weaver, and spends his time in study. 
The weaver makes three times as much cloth as before. 
Has not the student-inventor a claim to part of the 
produce? He is an employing capitalist, and his fru- 
gality and skill demand a just reward. Karl Marx and 
the English economists were wrong; labor does not 
create all value. 

Under the wage system both capital and labor have 
great advantages. Suppose a capitalist hires 1,000 men. 
The labor of each produces $1.60 a day; he pays as 
wage $1.50, taking as profits, etc., ten cents. He would 
thereby make at least $30,000 profit a year. He deserves 
a large reward for his skill and oversight, and, if he uses 
his wealth aright, he will be able to dwell in fraternal 
relations with his employees. But many men do not 
aim to use their wealth thus. Cut-throat competition 
forces wages down, and combination keeps them down. 
Then laborers combine for protection, and there is war. 
This is the present state of industry. A change 
{is fjacvitable, but that it may be’a beneficlal one we must 
impress upon the laborer that capltal has rights and 
must have its rewerd. The capitalist must be made to 
see that the fallure of competition is due to the fact that 
economic forces have not been tempered by Christian 
morality. All classes must be taught that, whatever 
change may come in the industrial system, failure will 
attend all cfforts at reform unless the spirit of industry 
is changed. Employers and employees are nelghbors, 
and the solution of the soclal problem is not in the 
theorles of economists, but in the obedience of all to the 
Christiar® aw, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The idea of free and perfect competition has much 
beauty, but it 1s not realfzable. When power and in- 
telligence are uncqua'ly divided, the weak must give 
way. Free competition relgned in England during the 
first quarter of the present century. There was freedom 
of contract, unrestrained by factory laws and trades- 
unions. The result was that the laborers were reduced 
to the lowest depths of poverty and distress, were 
starved, stunted, morally debased. 

A like result of free competition may be seen in the 
condition of the sewing-women of our cities. The sys- 
t:m results in a wonderful cheapening of goods, but also 
ina like cheapentng of human life. Laborers and em. 
ployers are beginning to see the evils of the system. 
Unscrupulous men force wages down to the starvation 
point ; profits go with them; and employers are at last 
compelled, in self-defense, to combine and fix prices. 
But such combination, once formed, is found useful in 
keeping wages down, and the only resource for the 
laborer, the only protection for his humanity, is to com- 
bine also. By this method, afded hy the sympathy of 
other men, labor has gradually arisen into power, and is 
rapidly becoming able to meet capital on {ts own ground. 
Thus combination fs gradually supplanting competition. 
The question of the hour is not, What will be the results 
of free competition ? but, What will combination do ? 
The forces are rapidly consolidating on both sides. 
What will be the result ? 

The industrial revolution may ba character{zed as 
follows : The division of labor and the increase of ma- 
chinery demand large capital. A tendency arises 
toward the spollation of labor. To res{st this, labor 
justly combines. The right to combine Involves the 
right to strike against unjust wages, though not to use 
violence against employers and fellow-workmen. But 
strikes and lockouts, belng detrimental to both parties, 
are a last resort. The appeal must first be made to 
reason and justice in arbitration. This method of set- 
tling industrial differences is growing in favor as labor 
grows strong, but it can never do its best work until 
employers recognize that they meet the laborers on an 
equal plane with themselves. Boards of arbitration will 
settle questions of justice, what wages the employer 
ought to pay, what reward he should have for his bust- 
ness skill, energy, and experfence. These are difficult 
questions; but it is a significant and hopeful fact that 
many employers and !aborers are calling for the settle. 
ment of industrial difficulties in this way. It is the part 
of the ministry to point out the brutishness and the use- 
lessness of industrial war, and to educate public opinion 
so that it will demand a reign of law and justice instead 
of force, and will condemn any men, laborers or em- 
ployers, who refuse arbitration. E. S. P. 








MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 
X.—SHOULD WOMEN BE HANGED? 


HOULD women be hanged? Why not? There 
are many as well fitted for it as men. I do not 
see any reason why they should be denied the rights of 
the gallows! In all the developments of the ages there 
is nothing more dramatic and admirable than the march 
of women from their Oriental degradation to their mod- 
erneminence. They were slaves, ignorant ministers of 
pleasure, degraded and degrading. They are now risen 
to eminence for refinement, virtue, social and rel!gious 
influence. 





1 Copyrighted, 1887. 


Feeble tapers In the household, they were forbidden 
to let their light shine beyond its precincts. Now the 
light {s at liberty to stream abroad as far as it can reach. 
All the way up from the age when they were but the 
plaything of the household their right of development 
has been contested. It would almost seem as if religion 
and morality had set themselves to keep woman In the 
Physiological sphere. Their emancipation and moral 
development have taken from them no delicacy, no 
refinement. 

It has not been a strife to convert women into men, 
but to develop womanhood Into its full disclosure. 
They were women in bud ; they sre women in blossom. 
They cannot be deprived of the essential quality of 
womanhood by enlargement of their sphere, by any 
degree of intellectual culture, by any norma! function. 
There is not the slightest danger that delicacy, grace, 
clinging affection, domesticity, and all the charms of 
motherhood will be lost by unfolding in intelligence, 
publicity, and variety in occupation. 

If a man has a right to preach, so has a woman ; to 
write, so has a woman ; to teach, so has a woman; to 
conduct a farm or a commercial business, so has a 
woman. If it is right for a man to enter the functions 
reserved for woman, te cook, to knit and sew, so has a 
woman to perform a man’s work. If he may turn nurse, 
she may turn physician. Each one has a right to do all 
lawful things which they are adapted to. 

If, then, a?man hasa rigit to swear profanely, so 
has a woman ;to steal, so has a woman ; to bear false 
witness, 80 has a woman; to commit murder, so has a 
woman ; to be arrested, tried, convicted, so has a wo- 
man! From the cradle to the gallows, we claim for 
woman her full schedule of rights. Indeed, there are 
some aspects in which a hanging woman is a more im- 
pressive spectacle than a swinging man! 

As long as men are to be hanged, let no one deprivea 
woman of the privileges of the gallows on the same edi- 
fying conditions ! 

But is it best to hang men? Idonottbink it is. Is 
it best to hang women ? Is it best to hang anybody ? 
Is the spectacle refining or brutalizing ? If it could be 
shown that hanging was the best disposition that could 
be made of bad men, it should be secret from the public. 
It should be done in silence, in seclusion, with no eye 
beholdiog but the officers of the law. The victim of 
crime should simply disappear. The gloating eyes of 
morbid curiosity should have no brutal spectacle of 
hideousness provided for them at the public expense. 

A certain amount of physical restraint is indispensable 
in the present state of civilization. But cruel and 
barbarous penalties more and more defeat their own 
aims. 

The English people have wiped out of their statute 
books a multitude of savage Jaws and penalties. No 
penalty has in it any benefit which does not aim at least 
to benefit the criminal. Soclety is defended from crime 
by the reformation of the criminal. We have never 
tested the possibilities of reformation. We never shall 
be able to establish a school of reformation in prisons 
as long as prisons are put into the hands of politicians, 
So long as creatures like ‘‘ Fatty” Walsh are made the 
superintendents of prisons, we may despair of criminals. 
But a time will come when, with all the resources of 
wealth, of humanity, and of a true religious spirit, 
something more may be made cf criminals than a 
prison education into fellowship with crime, and some- 
thing more than furnishing the dissecting-room with 
subjects. Henry WarpD BEECHER. 





NOTE, 


Stnce I began to write these weekly letters many In- 
quiries have reached me, and though I have not replied 
to any of them as yet, they will, many of them, form 
the basis of future articles. And I desire just here to 
append a few personal remarks : 

1. This serles of weekly letters was commenced atthe 
earnest solicitation of a large number of personal friends, 
who belleve that some good might be accomplished 
thereby. I reserved to myself the liberty of intermit- 
ent work. I intend to maintain an unbroken series of 
weekly letters, but I shall retain the liberty, when 
health, sickness, or excessive taxation require, of omit- 
ting a week’s contribution. 

2. I do not propose to confine myself to any uniform 
line of subjects. Sometimes I shall discuss social ques- 
tions, sometimes religious, sometimes political, and, 
when the spirft moves, descriptive and poetiy themes, 
Of course, it will be wise to keep aloof fron partisan 
politics and controversiai religious themes. \ 3t I must 
have unrestricted liberty to give my opinions cr convic 
tions on any theme which I may wish to write upon. 

3. I shall be glad to receive questions on every side, 
with the liberty of discussing them or leaving them un- 
noticed, as it may seem expedient ; especially ethical 
questions which arlse every day—in the household, in 
relations of business, in public affairs, and in religious 
research and experience. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





BROOKLYN, January 19, 1887, 
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WORK AMONG THE ITALIANS. 


By GrorcE TALLMAN. 


HAT have you had for breakfast, children ? 
How many will tell me?” About twenty 
little hands were raised in response to the questicn. 
““What did you have, Nita?” ‘‘ Rice,” answered & 
bright-faced, dark-eyed little girl. “‘ What else ?” con- 
tinued the principal. ‘‘ Nothing,” answered Nita, the 
smile fading from her cheek. ‘‘ What did you have, 
Tito 2” “ Coffee and bread and butter,” answered Tito, 
with a certain pride. ‘How many had coffee and 
bread and butter?” About a dozen raised their hands. 
“How many of you had any meat?” Only two hands 
came up. “How many of you had any meat for din- 
ner.” Again only a few hands were raised, except among 
those who had stayed in the school for their lunch and 
been given a simple meat porridge. ‘‘ How many had 
macaroni?” Here quite a number of hands were 
raised. ‘‘ How many had beer?” Several of the boys 
raised their hands quite high, but most of the gir)s kept 
theirs down. “That will do, children,” said the prin- 
cipal, and, turning to the Italian teacher, she asked, 
‘* How many do you suppose did have beer for dinner ?” 

** Allof them, I guess,” was the reply. 

One of the Italian teachers took myself and & 
friend to visit some of the homes in the neighborhood. 
The school is one maintained by the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety on Leonard Street, and lies not far from the Tombs 
on one side and Five Points on the other. We pushed 
up Chatham Street, ignoring the ‘‘bargains” which 
were offered and almost forced upon us by the Jews 
on the sidewalk. Once my curiosity led me to stop 
and ask the price of a gorgeous-looking overcoat, 
with pleated lining and flaming red silksleeves. Five 
dollars,” was the answer, and the dealer grabbed hold of 
my wrist and tried to pull meintohisshop. I wrenched 
my hand away, and, on joining my companions, was 
told that it was an ordinary thing for a curious passer-by 
to be dragged into the shops and receive rough handling 
in case he refused to purchase anything. One of the 
judges on the New York bench is reported to have bad this 
experience quite recently. Pushing on a little further, 
we were offered another overcoat, much like its prede- 
cessor in giory, but having blue silk sleeve-linings instead 
of red. When I was out of grabbing distance of the 
vender I asked him if his price was five dollars. ‘‘ Two 
and a half,” was the response. 

Turning into —— Street, we found the sidewalks and 
gutters lined with stands, where cheap fruit, groceries, 
stale bread, knickknacks, gewgaws, etc., etc., were for 
sale. Those who managed the stands were, in general, 
women, and their stands were often no stands at all, but 
a few baskets ranged alongside of the houses or along 
the curbstones. Those selling, and those buying, and 
those (the vast majority) who were aimlessly straggling 
along and loitering here and there, were all of the same 
diminutive, dark-complexioned race. Some of them 
much resembled Jews, but they were not Jews. Inturn- 
ing the corner we had passed from Palestine into Italy. 

I could not at first understand why there should be 
such perfect crowds of men spparently out of employ- 
ment. My companion explained it by saying that this 
was the region of Italian hotels and boarding-houses, and 
that the employers kept their “‘ gangs” here while wait- 
ing for new contracts. 

Enteringiinto a narrow court, we saw heaps‘of rags and 
old papers,‘and a lot of wretched-looking people engaged 
in sorting them. Going into the house, we were ushered 
into a basement room occupied by a family whose chil- 
dren were supposed to attend the Italian school. Two 
beds, one over the other, a few chairs, an excuse fora 
table, and a small stove constituted the only furniture. 
There was no carpet, and there were no pictures. We 
found that the room was occupied, not only by the 
family, but also by two boarders! The Italian woman 
told the teacher that she paid $7.50 a month rent. The 

teacher thought that this was quite probable. 

Bidding adieu to the landlady of this boarding-house, 
we stepped into the room across the hall, and found it 
like the one we had just left, except that there was a 
stitch of carpet, and that,there were three beds instead 
oftwo. We found that eight people occupied this room. 
A bed was made on the floor for the children. 

Going into —— Street, we went back into another 

arrow court, much dirtier looking than its predecessor. 
The teacher led us up the narrow staircase of a very dilap- 
idated building, and brought us, at the end of the third 
flight, in a kind of loft, wherea wretched-looking middle- 
aged woman was nursing a sick child. The Italian 
teacher asked after a child which had been attending the 
school, and the woman promised to send it next morn- 
ing. This loft was badly lighted, and not yentliated at 
all. I did not notice any bad odors, but this must 
have been an accident. It was the living, eating, 
and sleeping room of three families. Coming down 
the staircase, we noticed on the first floor a side entrance 
toa saloon where ‘‘ beer” was for sale at ‘“‘a cent a 


apparently an American, quarreling with and cursing a 

young negro woman who was standing, not ten feet 

away, on the steps of the building across the court. 

The negress did not allow herself to be outdone in the 

use of strong language. 

It is in this section that the Italian school of the Chil- 

dren’s Aid Society is doing its work. Although New 

York nominally has compulsory education, the law is of 

necessity loosely enforced, and, as a matter of fact, 

scarcely enforced at all, in these districts. Very young 
children are kept at work, especially at cigar-making 
and rag-picking, and the law permits this in case they 
can show fourteen weeks’ half-time attendance. The 
Soclety’s school is able to reach children who could not 
attend the public schools. The simple lunch which is 
given is an immense assistance to some of the parents. 

One large room of the building is devoted to a kinder- 
garten, while in another are the little infants whose 
older sisters must otherwise have stayed at home to care 
for them. The school has over four hundred children 
in attendance. They are so sma)] in stature as to give 
the visitor the impression of being exceedingly bright, 
and the teachers enthusiastically assert that they are 
brighter than American children. Sv far as drawing 
was concerned, the boast was well substantiated. Not- 
withstanding that the children are taken out of school so 
very young (the boys to work and the girls to be mar- 
ried !), the school is able to make a most admirable show- 
ing in the way of free-hand drawing and designing, and 
also in the kindred work of wood-carving, lace-work 

and embroidery. , ; 
It is not possible to enter into a‘ detailed account of 
the work done by the school. In the daytime its work 
is among the little children, and at night among the 
older boys and girls. All of the Italfan children seem 
to take a great deal of pride in their school. While I 
was talking with the principal, two of the older boys from 
the night school came in to see about arrangements fora 
Thanksgiving entertainment which some of them were 
getting up for the benefit of the rest of the school. The 
boys were good-looking and neatly dressed. Their 
clothes, however, were plain, and the principal told me 
that the only boy in the night school who wore a collar 
was called ‘‘ the dude.” 

The influence which goes out from this school can 
easily be imagined. The parents of most of the chil- 
dren are unable even to speak English. They take no 
newspapers, they attend no churches. The school is 
almost the only civilizing influence which is brought to 
bear upon the children’s lives. What is best about the 
work of the schoo! is that, at the same time that it fits the 
children mentally for a higher station in life, it fits them 
industrially for it. In the sewing room the girls are 
taught not only to make their own dresses, but to handle 
amachine. One little girl, not over fourteen, told me 
that she could earn over a dollar a day making shirts, 
The school furnishes the machines, which cost about 
twenty-five dollars each, and the learners who have had 
a little practice are set to work sewing shirts for the 
factories. They receive but fifty cents a dozen, but 
they soon learn to make a good deal more money than 
their mothers are making at rag-picking. The wretch- 
edness of sewing-women who are not skilled laborers is, 
as is well known, wretched beyond all description, and 
the school which enables girls of this class to earn a 
decent and honorable living is doing a work which is 
invaluable. 








ENGLISH AFFAIRS. 
By Josepn Hatton. 


I.—THE DECAY OF BRITISH COMMERCE, 


HILE several and sundry of England's staple 

trades have gone to the wall, she stil] enjoys 
almost a monopoly of the ocean-carrying business of 
the world. The success of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company and the transfer of the mails to 
foreign ships represent the first blow at her carrying 
trade. It has been followed by some Eastern mat]-bags 
being given toa French company. The Postmaster is 
determined to buy service in the cheapest market. This 
idea of only considering the consumer is the very essence 
of free trade, and it has put thousands of skilled arti 
sans out of work, ruined English farming (the biggest 
of ali national industries), and driven millions of capital 
into America and foreign countries. Free trade has 
always been bolstered up by the cry of “‘ cheap bread.” 
But the question of cheapness is controlled by the 
capacity to buy. Lord Palmerston remarked that a 
population might starve in the midst of plenty for lack 
of the power to buy. Free-traders continue to boast of 
cheap bread, though thonsands of famiiles have to go 
into the State houses of charity because they have no 
money to buy the so-called cheap loaf. France put an 
extra tax on imported corn. This stimulated home 
agriculture to such an extent that thecompetition among 
French farmers has reduced the price of bread, while 
giving increased work to the peasant population. The 


cheapness of bread in England arises, not from free 





pint”! On the steps stood 8 rough-looking man of forty, 


ada, Australia, and Russia to supply the English market. 
Russia is going to the wall in this fierce competition ; 
but English agriculture has already gone to the wall, 
and of all the once famous Irish flour mills and granaries 
hardly one is left. Hundreds of English corn-growers 
who used to live in affluence and spend their money 
among the manufacturers and miscellaneous traders of 
the towns are ruined ; many have become bankrupt, 
others have emigrated, others sre trying to live by rear 
ing cattle instead of growing wheat. The average value 
of the three principal cereal crops—wheat, barley, 
oats—from 1866 to 1875 was £69,405 000, and from 1876 
to 1885 was £54 435,000. Last year these values had 
gone down to £44,764 000, and the value of beef, mutton, 
and wool had been reduced from £125 000,000 in 1866 
to 1875, to £90 000,000 in 1885. The loss, therefore, to 
farmers last year in one single twelvemonth was 
£60,000,000—at the rate of £5,000,000 a month. Take 
into consideration the loss of labor which this repre- 
sents, and the cheapness of bread must he conslder- 
ably discounted. There is only one thing wanting 
to complete Englavd’s commercial discomfiture, and that 
is the loss of her ocean carrying trade. France and 
Germany have subsidized their competition against her. 
America {s considering how she can augment her rivalry 
in this direction. England has fluag to her competitors 
important pieces of patronage which must encourage 
them immensely. 

Rival carriers employed by the English Government 
itself must surely have a new attraction for the trading 
and traveling community. One of these days a despatir- 
ing Government may possibly rush the country into a 
great and devastating war, for an excuse to return to a 
system of protection. America owes her high tariffs 
on foreign goods to the civil war; but her chief and 
most prosperous industries owe their position to the fos 
tering encouragement of protective tariffs, and, while she 
has paid off her enormous war debt, her revenues have 
so increased that it is with Washington a difficult mat. 
ter to distribute and apportion the surplus. On the 
other hand, England groans under her load of debt, and 
seems to have perpetuated the income tax, the excuse 
for which was theCrimean War. Time will show, and 
in some very disastrous fashion, that free trade is a curse, 
The father of the system was Richard Cobden, an {II- 
trained, uneducated tradesman. He prophesied that 
within ten years of England adopting the principles of 
free trade all other nations would follow suit: no 
nation has ; on the contrary, all nations have increased 
their tariffs against England. He prophesfed eternal 
peace for America, and his words were hardly uttered 
before war raged all over the Union. He lost two 
private fortunes in American investments, and twice 
the nation subscribed money to keep him. He was per- 
sonally an utter failure as a business man. Shortly 
before Louis Philippe fled from the revolution in France 
Mr. Cobden declared that the French were blessed with 
all they had claimed, with all they had destred—the 
abolition of “ privileged orders,” the established church 
and, the law of primogeniture—and that with this had 
come the end of all revolutions, past, present, and future. 
This man Cobden was wrong in all his political and 
financial forecasts, and was twice ruined; and yet 
upon his business lines England has founded her com. 
mercial policy, and with such an intense infatuation that 
she is like a ship which is being deliberately steered 
upon a rock the outlook reports to be nothing more 
than a cloud. 


II,—IRELAND AND THE MINISTRY, 

There once was a ‘‘Fourth Party” in the English 
Parliament. It consisted of Lord R. Churchill and 
three friends. At present it seems as if Lord Ran- 
dolph meant to havea party entirely of his own—the 
Lord Randolph’ Party,‘consisting of himself as head 
tall, and front ; for nobody just now quite agrees with 
him. He is used to this, however, and may still be 
Premier of England. Baron Henry de Worms was one 
of that Fourth Party. He is now a member of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was put up the other day 
to answer on behalf of, the Ministry the jattack of Mr 
John Morley, a prominent member of Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet. Mr. Morley, in a startling speech, has ad- 
dressed the Gladstonfans on the present aspect ‘of Irish 
affairs, and has offered a direct encouragement to the 
party of disorder. He supported Mr. Dillon and the 
League in their action against the payment of rent and 
by inference indorsed the collection and impounding 
of rents. Baron Henry de Worms, commenting on Mr 
Morley’s statement that the Government of Ireland was 
broken down, says: ‘‘ Yes, it is true, it has broken 
down under six years of Liberal mismanagement under 
Mr. Gladstone, and the reason why Mr. Morley blames 
Lord Salisbury to-day is that they consider it to be the 
first duty of the present Government to repair the evils 
caused by their predecessors.” The Baron sald he had 
always understood that the duty of the Government was 
to suppress sedition and' not to give way totillegal acts 
and treasonable proceedings, but to establish firmly and 
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justly the true principles of law. On the fact that tn, 
attempted to do that by the ordinary process of the law 
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Mr. ‘Morley founded his criticism and the reproof he 
offered to the present Administration. In doing that he 
proved that he really had no case at all to prove, and 
he (Mr. Morley) was only attempting once again to 
encourage that dangerous agitation which had brought 
about so much evil in Ireland. The nature of the agita- 
tion now going on in that country was the best possible 
proof ever offered of {ts utter hollowness and shameless. 
ness. It was an agitation, not got up on behalf of the 
suffering tenant, but on behalf of a body of political 
adventurers who lived by the misfortunes of others, 
and often upon that imaginary adversity which they 
taemselves promoted. The Government had now de- 
termined that the law of the land should be enforced, 
and would not allow themselves to be intimidated and 
coerced. They were determined no longer to permit 
the existence of the system of boycotting—a system of 
cowardly tyranny which, if allowed to prevail, would 
not only te a disgrace to the country where {t prevailed, 
but to the Government that allowed It. 

In accordance with these views the Government {s at 
work in Ireland. In some districts ‘‘the Loague” 1s 
more powerful than the Queen. What the end will be 
{g very uncertain. England {s willing to give Ireland a 
large and deep title of local self-government, and I be- 
Heve this would satisfy the vast majority of Irfshmen, 
How far it would content Mr. Dillon and his friends {is an 
open question. Anyhow, we shall hear a great deal on 
both sides in Parllament next month. Surely the end, 
for weal or woe, cannot be far off. 

Ill, —THE CAREER OF BARON H, DE WORMS. 


The Baron is a conspicuous figure {n English politics, 
He is a Tory of the Tories in regard to Imperial affairs. 
His baronetcy is Austrian, but its use is authorized in 
England by Royal Letters Patent. The Baron 1s a man 
of middle age and of striking appearance. He {s above 
the medium height, well and strongly built, wears a 
mustache and imperial, is dark, and has large, express- 
ive eyes. He dresses In the best English fashion, is 
full of life and vigor, speaks with effect, and {is the Inti- 
mate friend of Lord Randolph Churchill, with whom 
he has acted and worked in sympathy for many years. 
The Baron was one of Mr. Gladstone’s hottest opponents 
in Parliament, more especially in regard to that minis 
ter’s forelgn policy. Speaking and writing German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Baron de Worms had many 
advantages in the collection of ‘‘ points” from abroad 
relating to foreign questions, and he made scathing use 
of them in Opposition. A reader of the Continental 
papers, a traveler, having correspondents at the Euro- 
pean courts, the Baron {is always well posted upon all 
questions affecting British interests abroad. He is what 
the English call ‘‘a many-sided man,” has written 
learnedly on scientific and other subjects, and is known 
as a profound mathematician. He was educated {n Lon- 
don at King’s College, of which famous institutfon he 
was elected a Fellow in 1863, and he was soon after- 
ward called to the English Bar. For many years he 
was President of the Anglo-Jewish Association, but he 
recently resigned that position, the Association having 
protested against his conduct in leading his daughter to 
a Christian altar on the occasion of her marrying 4 
gentleman outside the pale of Judaism, The Baron is 
one of the most zealous and earnest of Conservative 
politicians, and is destined to take a still higher place 
in the councils of the nation than that which he now 
occupies, and which he has won entirely by virtue of 
his own energies and ability. 

Lonpon, Eng. 


AN AUTUMN CRUISE IN A PRAIRIE 
SCHOONER. 
By Mary A. Rog. 


URING the past summer, the hottest and driest 

known for many years in Texas, I made one of 
quite a large party of Northern ladies who, like myself, 
were visiting relatives on ranches near Fort Worth. 
One beautiful moonlight evening, as we were all together, 
reclining in steamer-chairs or in hammocks on the broad 
piazza, the conversation turned, as it frequently had 
before, upon the strong resemblance of the prairie to 
the ocean, especially when seen under a full moon. 
Then followed reminiscences of yachting experiences 
around New York Harbor and Mount Desert, Maine, 
and a longing for some of those cool sea-breezes. 

“You might take a cruise in a prairle schooner,” said 
our host. 

‘* What sort of a craft 1s that ?” was the general ex- 
clamation. 

‘* Haven’t you noticed those canvas-covered emigrant 
wagons? Why, our next nelghbor, Widow Benton, 
drives into town with one every day, carrying her milk 
and butter to market. They call them prairie schooners. 
Whole families live in them for weeks, carrying all 
their worldly goods, and moving from place to place. 
I met one this morning with half a dozen children and 
several grown people under the cover. The driver stopped 
me to make some inquiries about the road. I asked 
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if they were moving away from the still drier regions 
west of us. ‘Oh, no,’ replied the man, with a cheerful 
smile ; ‘ we’re only goin’ on a visit-llke to my wile’s 
relations down in Arkansas.’ Imagine such an invasion ! 
It’s worse than I have experfenced this summer.” 

“The ingratitude of the man, after all we have en 
dured !” cried Jeanie. ‘‘ Actually, between trying to 
entertain you and fighting the files, I’m worn almost to 
a shadow!” This remark caused a universal laugh, as 
she was the strongest and merriest in the party, thinking 
nothing of catching and saddling her own pony fora 
ten-mile gallop. 

** Girls !” exclaimed Marie, who was the leading spirit, 
‘‘T have a scheme to propose. Just as soon as the 
weather {gs cool enough, let’s take a cruise in those 
prairie schooners through the timber country. We 
could camp out at night, and have a prolonged picnic. 
In this way we'd see real Texas life, and it would be the 
most novel experlence we've had yet. Suppose we start 
with the next full moon.” 

This proposal met with universal favor, and ere we 
separated arrangements were made for the trip in two 
prairle echooners, each drawn by a pair of strong horses, 
and a one-horse buggy for some of the party to use In 
shooting game. Two fair young widows from Chicago 
were splendid shots, and seldom falled to bring down 
their bird. 

When the 8th of September arrived, the sky was as 
cloudless as {t had been for months, but a fresh breeze 
suggested the return of autumn. 

Three spring seats were placed in long box-wagons. 
A new canvas cover stretched over hoops arched 
well above our heads, the canvas fastened with 
& large opening at each end, and looped up at 
the sides to give plenty of alr. Light canvas cots 
were folded close and lald in the the bottom of the 
wagons, with hammocks, quantities of pillows, blankets, 
shawls, and comfortables, Besides these, an abundance 
of provender for ourselves and horses was also stowed 
away, yet leaving p'enty of room for twelve people to 
ride very comfortably. As is usual with Northern parties, 
and especially family circles, the ladies were in the 
majority, but a merrier or more congenlal company 
could scarcely be found than those who rode away over 
the prairie that beautiful morning. 

A short drive brought us to the woods lining the 
Clear Fork River. Some of the hills in these river 
bottoms are as steep and rough as any [ have ever 
met, though scarcely as long. We crossed the dry bed 
of the river, and rode under large oak, cottonwood, 
and pecan trees till nearly noon, when we came toa 
group of houses called ‘‘ The White Settlement.” Here 
was a public well, and we decided to make our first 
halt, bufld a fire for our coffee, and take dinner under 
gome trees near by. 

The natives gathered at thelr doors and examined us 
and our outfit with great curlosity. Some one suggested 
that, owing to the unusual preponderance of females, 
we were taken for a patty en route for Salt Lake City, 
and the captain of our squadron was {mmediately 
dubbed Brigham Young. 

But one old native resolved to satisfy his curiosity 
with regard to us, and, as I stood a little apart, came up 
to me, and asked, ‘‘ Whar’ be yer goin’ at ?” 

‘* Well,” I replied, after reflecting a moment, ‘“‘ we 
are on a cruise in these prairfe schooners, and I don’t 
know exactly where we shall finally land.” 

**You’re out on a pleasurin’, [ reckon. But some of 
the folks thought as maybe you was a-goin’ to camp- 
meetin’.” 

‘* Are they holding camp-meeting near here ?” 

‘Yes, an’ they’s havin’ a right smart time. Yer bet- 
ter all stop thar ; ye might git some good.” 

Our young people were then dancing a quadrille in 
the empty district schoolhouse, the sweet voices of sev- 
eral ladies, who furnished the music, making the old 
walls ring, and starting up some lazy cows contentedly 
chewing their cud !n the shadow of {ts eaves. Evidently 
such: unusua! proceedings made the old man think we 
were on the high road to ruin. 

When, in the cool of the day, we again started for- 
ward, we met a number of wagons with people going to 
the meeting. Usually on the front seat sat an old men 
and woman, the latter with a calico sunbonnet on her 
head and a snuff-stick In her mouth. Seated on chairs 
behind were the rest of the family, the oldest daughter, 
with her lover, in the rear. All the girls wore tall, 
round hats, bearing most remarkable structures of 
flowers and feathers. They also urged us to join them 
at the meeting, assuring us that multitudes were attend- 
ing. 

We sald we might stop on our return, but must then 
push further west. Before the moon rose we had 
reached a beautiful plece of woods on the bank of the 
West Fork River. The'long drought had left only deep 
pools here and there, and it seemed hard to realize that 
a rushing torrent often rose even above the steep banks. 
There was a clear spring close by. A large fire was 
built under the trees, the tired horses were unharnessed 
and tied to the back of the wagons, where was fastened 





& feed-box, and far into the night I heard them munch 

ing thelr corn. Our cots were spread out around the 
fire, and, piled up with pillows, formed luxurious 
couches, while one, covered with a cloth, served for our 
table. I wonder whether cold chicken, sandwiches, and 
coffee ever taste better than on a picnic! Our bill of 
fare was generous, and we did it ample justice. Hav 
ing washed the dishes, which were of new, shining tin, 
we reclined on our cots, with a full moon shimmering 
down through the thick foliage, and the old stump fire 
giving us a perpetual serfes of pyrotechnic displays, 
sometimes in high, broad flames, then in a shower of 
starry sparks, In all producing a scene of such strange, 
weird beauty that it is photographed on my memory 
with a vividness I can never forget. 

Four of the!party possessed unusually fine voices, and 
many Old, familiar songs, made dear by tender associa 
tions, broke the stillness of thenight. As it grew later, 
hymns were called for, and I wish Phabe Cary could 
have heard those grand verses of hers, beginning, ‘‘ One 
sweetly solemn thought,” sung in a perfect duet as I 
heard it that night. 

When we were ready for sleep, the gentlemen of our 
party withdrew to their resting-place, within hail, tak 
ing with them blankets and pillows, but preferring the 
warm lap of Mother Earth for their couch. 

After the moon had set, and our fire burned down low, 
we were &ll aroused by a noise we believed at first to be 
the howling of wolves. We had often heard them at the 
ranches, and even large gray wolves had been seen quite 
near the houses. It is not surprising therefore, that we 
feared they might lurk in those woods, and now believed 
ourselves surrounded by them. But the strange sounds 
proved to be hoot-owls answerlug each other in the 
trees over our heads. Yet one can scarcely imagine 
anything more startling than these creatures when 
heard for the first time in the dead of night. 

After breakfast we again stretched our canvas and 
started forward with another beautiful day before us. 
Not far away was a house, where I went to make inqulr- 
fes aboutthe road. The woman residing there proved 
to be one we had met on the way to camp-meeting. 

I inquired about the meeting the previous evening. 
She removed her snuff-stick from her mouth, and sald, 
earnestly, ‘‘It’s sich a pity you didn’t go. They got 
warmed up right smart, though thar wasn’t but one 
professed. Two or three more came mighty nigh, but 
we couldn't get ’em quite rounded up to it.” 

I could hardly retain my gravity, for I had olten wit 
nessed the efforts of the cowboys in ‘‘ rounding up” a 
large herd of cattle, especially where two or three were 
inclined to break for a stampede. 

The next night we had another amusing {llustration 
of ranch dialect. Some of our gentlemen went off to 
find a deep pool for aswim. They were overtaken by 
a party of ‘‘coon-hunters,” with thelr dogs, and invited 
to join in the chase. One objected on the ground of 
leaving only one gentleman in charge of so many ladies. 

‘Oh !” exclaimed the chief hunter, ‘‘if thar’s one 
feller left he can corral the gals.” ‘‘ Corral” is the 
Mexican name for any cattle inclosure. 

Most of the country through which we rode {s called 
the cross-timbers, and is much more picturesque than 
the open prairie. Cotton is raised largely in this region, 
and is a beautiful crop, often bearing cream-colored 
flowers, pink buds, and snowy cotton on the 
same plant. The geological formation everywhere 
shows the retreating wave-lines of the ocean, and I 
found some very fine specimens of ammonites. 

Most of the houses were miserable little log cabins 
with half-demollshed stone chimneys outside, and the 
people looked very poor. We often stopped to inquire 
our way a3 an excuse to talk with them. 

One cabin belonged to an old Frenchman, whose con 
versation was exceedingly droll in his mixture of Texan 
and foreign terms. I[;commented on the heat of the past 
summer. ‘‘ Oul, madame,” he replied, ‘‘ but dis lan’, 
she’s right smart cold in winter. Vhy, mine cow! I 
foun’ him froze right stiff, standin’ on he four legs, las’ 
year. But if ye’s wantin’ to puy some place, dis will suit 
you, I reckon,-fer it’s powerful goot lan’, trés bon, 
madame, an’ I'll sell it scheap.”’ 

I was not anxious to invest in anything except milk 
and buiter; but I found those also cheap, and érés bon. 

One night we encamped in the sandy bed of a creek, 
then dry asa floor. On each side rose the steep banks, 
lined with cottonwood sud straggling old pecan trees. 
Our horses were again iethered to the wagons close by, 
anda large fire kept blazing all night for fear of possible 
dampness and malaria. 

Northerner as I am, I realized the risk we ran of being 
caught by a sudden rising of the stream. When I ex 
pressed my fears, one of the gentlemen sald it would not 
be safe in an ordinary season, but he thought we could 
take the risk. I was afterwards told that an old Texan 
not only would not have camped there, but, if going 
further west, would have made sure of his crossing, and 
slept on the further side. Several instances were then 


given meof these streams being perfectly dry, when 
heavy rain miles above would send down in an hour of 
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two a wall of water elght or ten feet high, and we m'ght 
all have been swept awsy before we had sufficieat warn- 
ing {0 escape 

1 was very ineredulous, having not seen enough 


raln to lay the dust since April. But the next day, 
when on our homeward tack, while leisurely taking our 
last picnic dinner, some cark clouds ruddenly appeared. 
Immediately our captain ordered the canvas covers 
drawn down, securely fasten d, and preparations made 
to gather everything under shelter. While he spoke a 
few warning drops fell. Ia less than five minutes we 
had the hors:s harnessed and ourselves and b:longings 
in the two wagons. Then the rain broke upon us in 
sheets, and I realized how it could come down when 
once staried ; but under our covers we kept perfectly 
dry. 

Fortunately, the shower did not last long enough to 
make deep mud, or I do not know when we would have 
reached home, for the prairie soll becomes what they 
rightly call ‘‘ black stick,” and piles up on the wheels 
till it is a solid mass from tires to axle. 

After another beautiful moonlight drive we reached 
home, a tired but well satisfied party, having felt thet 
our gypsy life had lasted just long enough. 

The next day the yesr’s drought was broken by heavy 
rairs, and we real!zed, as we looked out upon the de- 
scending floods, that we had taken our cruise just at the 
right time. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


By Susan Hae 


6 OLLY, I think we might do the Pic de Bre. 
gouz to-day !” 

‘Ob, do! It’ssuch a splendid morning, and so fresh 
after the rain !” 

Molly had just come {into my room for our morning 
coffee, in her pink dressing-sack, with her long, bright 
hair braided down her back, looking as fresh as a rose. 

Marie arrived just that minute with the tray, which 
she put down on the table in the middle of the room, 
and then set out tin plates and cups, two little rolls of 
bread and pats of fresh butter, which, with delicious 
coffee and hot milk, was to make the whole of our morn- 
ing repast. She wished usa cheerful good-morning in 
her pretty French high key, and told us that it made 
beaut'ful weather. 

** Yes,” said I, “‘ and we think of going to the Pic de 
Bregouz, if we can have some donkeys.” 

** But look, madame!’ said Marie, and, stepping out 
on the balcony, she pointed to a row of patient donkeys, 
all saddled and bridled, standing below ia the street, 
and waiting engagements. 

The room was in the corner of the chief hotel at Luz, 
a tiny town high up in the Pyrenees; the principal 
street at that point was crossed by a brawling river, so 
that the ba’cony, which ran all round the house, over- 
looked both. And there Molly and I were installed for 
a month, sketching and walking and improving our 
French, and spending much time doing nothing more 
serious than watching the dogs and donkeys and people 
in odd costumes that passed below our balcony, just as 
if there were no school, nor worry, nor work in the 
world. 

So Marie beckoned to the donkeys ; that fs, she beck- 
oned to an old lady who was standing by them, with a 
bright silk handkerchief tied over her head, wearing a 
short petticoat, and clumping wooden shoes. The old 
lady was Knitting while she was waiting, and she kept 
on knitting as she came close up to us under the window. 
We were one story up, but it was a high one, so it was 
quite a distance to scream down to her, but Marfe made 
her hear when she called out— 

‘* Madame wishes two donkeys for the Pic de Bregouz 
to-day !’ 

Tne old lady said she had two angels of donkeys who 
were pining to make that excursion ; we told herto have 
them ready in an hour. They were ready in half that 
time, and waiting before the door of the hotel; for all 
the preparation they needed was to move across to the 
hotel from the side of the street by the bridge, where 
they spent all their time whisking off files with their 
tails and waiting a customer. 

But we had more to do than whisking fi’es; there 
were the sketching things to Le put up, and our short 
skirts and thick boots to be put on, anda Jetter to be 
scribbled for the morning mail. Marie told Paula inthe 
dining-room to put up a good lunch; and by the time 
the hour was over, that was ready and we were 
ready, and we ran down stairs to the donkeys. Mine 
was a very stout, serlous one. named Annette ; she was 
gray, and had very long ears, and looked quite capable 
to carry a good middle-sged weight. Pepo, iatended 
for Molly, was the son of Annette, 1s we were told; he 
was younger and more Irisky, but they assured us he was 
wise beyond his years, and would be very careful of 
Mademoiselle. The old lady was to lead Annette and 
guide the party, while a funny little old man, very 
shaky about the knees, took charge of Molly and Pepo. 
Of course we thought the old lady and the little old man 














were married, and that they lived all in one house, along 
with Annette and Pepo; but it turned out that they 
were but chance acquaintances—that {e, the old lady, 
owning but one beast, sccured the services of a friend 
aud his donkey. The relationship was only between 
the animals. However, the old couple talked so in- 
cessantly together all day long as to prove they had many 
subjects in common ; their language was the patois of 
the Pyrenees, in which a little French was so mixed up 
with a good deal of very queer Spanish, and very likely 
some Basque and other tongues, that they had it pretty 
much to themselves, though when we talked with them 
their French was as good, at any rate, as ours. 

Madams the proprietor came out to see us mount, and 
so did Paula, who waits in the dining-room, and so, of 
course, did Marie ; and all the little boys in the village 
stood about, and all the dogs followed the little boys. 
It was rather a trying moment for me, who had not 
been on the back of anything these ten years. I was 
giad it was not a camel; and, indeed, a donkey is the 
easiest animal to climb there {s. There were no side- 
saddles, but each of us was lifted into a little seat like a 
child’s high chair, with a step for the feet; thus we sat 
perfectly sideways, and only faced round to Jook for- 
ward between the ears of the animals. Annette sterted 
jist a minute sooner than I could have wished. For 
just that minute I feared I should fall forward into the 
mud, and be disgraced forever in the eyes of Luz; but 
confidence returned in a moment, and soon Molly and I 
both came to love the easy little trot-trot of the solld 
little steeds. They started off with a flourish, so that 
the old lady and the old gentleman had to run behind, 
but each soon sefz2d an animal by the head, and ac- 
costed it In terms of reproof; after that we paced 
sedately through the roughly paved street, and wound 
round behind the anclent church to where the narrow 
path begins the ascent. 

It was but just wide enough for one to pass at a tine, 
and quite steep, inclosed by hedges, and on one side a 
little stream irickled down to the valley. The whole of 
Luz is irrigated with little water-courses led about 
everywhere to wet and freshen the flelds. 

Soon we were above the village and the farms about 
it, and were z!gz igging along the side of the mountain, 
all open and bare, except for the grass that covered the 
ground, full of purple, yellow, blue, and red wild 
flowers; violets, gentians, pinks in profusion. We 
looked down always upon the valley which forms the 
town. Itisa triangle, of which each side is Jafd out in 
a broad, well-built road, planted with a double row of 
tall poplars. The river sweeps through the valley, and 
its bed is as green as green can be with the constant re- 
freshment of the little trickling streams. High hills rise 
on every side. The river makes a gap through which 
the road can pass; but the ranges of hills press so close 
to each other that there is no distant view. The slopes 
are cultivated with different kinds of grain, which then 
were already turning yellow and brown. Across the 
valley these looked like square mats of various colors 
spread out for sale. 

So we went up and up; the fresh morning air changed 
to warmer midday heat, and the sun poured upon us. 
The little old man wiped his brow, and the oid lady 
panted a little ; but they were a sturdy pair; when we 
wanted them to rest they geuerally refused, and said it 
was better to reach the top soon. All this time we were 
looking down upon our own valley. We could make 
out the hotel, growing smaller and smaller as we went 
higher up; and the Robber Castle, which we could see 
every day from our windcwi—where the Robber Captain 
used to live until he was killed by the giants who In- 
habited IL. iz in those days—now looked as small as {f it 
had come out of a box where {t was kept usually and 
only taken out for fun. 

It was about noon, and we had been nearly three 
hours ia making the ascent, when our guides began to 
point out the ‘“‘ Brach” high up in front of us. It looked 
like a gap hacked by a huge sword. The famous Bréche 
de Roland, which {is like this, only much larger and 
higher up, isa gap on the top ridge of the Pyrenees 
between France and Spain, and is said to have been 
made by the great Roland with one stroke of his famous 
sword Durindana. After we first saw our Breach it 
was 8 long time before we reached it, for the mountain 
side was so sloping that the path had to take very 
long zigzags, with but slight ascents between them. 
Mountain paths are made thus, like the tacks a ship has 
to make against the wind. Where the ascent is too 
steep to go directly up, the path is level along the side 
for a short distance, then makes a sharp turn and almost 
retraces its steps ; then comes another and another turn, 
till, after a tedious corkscrewing, the top is reached. 

Molly and I were pretty tired of this zigzag business, 
and so famiiiar with our valley, and the ‘‘ mats for sale” 
ou the opposite slope, that we began to long for a 
change ; now this change presented itself to our minds 
in the form of lunch ; and we asked our guides if it 
would not te well to stop pretty soon and eat it. 

“* After the Breach,” they replied, sententiously, and 
gave no algn of stopping. 








We kept on patiently for several more z!gzags ; and 
there was the Breach closo upon us, set {nto high, rocky 
walls, quite impassable every where, except where out 
narrow path led through. Here the donkeys stopped. 
Our guides stopped and wiped their brows. Molly and 
I changed our positions a little, looked at the flowers at 
our feet, wondered when the old people would let us 
have lunch. It did not occur to us that this pause was 
the preparation for a surprise. Butsuddenly the guides 
seized the bridles, forced the donkeys through the gap, 
exclaiming : 

** Now !” 

Suddenly we saw a superb view spread before us, of 
which we had little dreamed. At our feet was a preci 
pice, and far off, ten miles distant, was to be seen the 
whole extent of the Cirque de Gavarnie, the most im 
portant point of this part of the Pyrenees. 

It isa natural amphitheater, like the Collseum at 
Rome, only far more grand than anything that man has 
built. It is a part of the rocky rampart that has forever 
separated France and Spain, which here makes almost a 
semicircle many, many feet high. A cataract leaps from 
near the top sheer d-wn to the base of the huge wall, car- 
rying {ts volume of water perpendicularly to the bottom, 

‘Rolling a slumberous sheet of foam below,” 
and then rushing and brawling off to the valley, over 
stones and moss, and making all the carpet of the great 
inclosure a bed of glowing green. 

The Cirque de Gavarnie 1s so famous that Molly and 
I were reserving the expedition to see {tas the closing and 
crownlog glory of our sojourn in the Pyrenees; but 
none had told us we should have a foretaste of it from 
the Pic de Bregouz. There it was, spread out before us 
in every detafl, but diminished by distance until it was 
as small as if we had been looking at it through a re 
versed Opera-glass ; like a palnted map in miniature, or 
like a toy amphitheater for the use of fairies. There was 
the little waterfall, ‘‘ dropping its veils of thinnest lawn ” 
all silently, for its really tremendous roar was lost in 
the distance; there, beyond, against the sky, was the 
Biéche de Roland ; and down in the amphitheater, with 
a strong glass, we could see the little hut, at that dis- 
tance about as big as the head of a pin, where the tired 
donkeys rest who carry tourists to the spot. 

Afterward Molly and I spent a day at Gavarnie, and 
were delighted and impressed by the siz3 and grandeur 
of the amphitheater; but we never forgot, and always 
in looking back rather prefer, the dear little miniature 
Cirque which formed our pleasant surprise from the 
B:éche of the little-celebrated Pic de Bregouz. 








MY LAST DONATION. 


By Tne Rey. Urtan Xerxes Burrtiezs, DD. 


s HEY’S goin’ ter be a sight back on the sal’ry this 

year,” said Deacon Screwys one morning last 
winter, when he had come in to warm his'feet. ‘‘ Money’s 
awful tight, an’ everythin’ hez ris clean out uv sight. 
Projuice is a-fetchin’ good prices—that is, middifa’—but 
groceries an’ dry goods air hummin’, an’ 1 pay out jest 
about’s fastas I takein. Mean’ Deacon Bullhead was 
a-figurin’ on the back sal’ry the other day, an’ we think 
the bes’ thing ter do is ter hev a donation. Outsiders 
alr allus offish ’bout givin’ reg’ler; but we've got con- 
sid’able out uv ’em at donations, fust an’ last.” 

‘* But, Deacon,” I remonstrated, ‘‘ I don’t approve of 
donations, and I don’t want one,” 

‘* Wall, what will ye hev ?” burst out the D2acon, 
angrily. ‘ Here we be a-owin’ yea sight uv back eal’ry, 
an’ we can’t raise it without a tug. Fur my part, I don’t 
think its very cumin’ uv ye to stan’ in the way uv the cause 
uv Zlon’s movin’ forrards. Nobody need know ’cept the 
trustees thet it’s goin’ ter ’ply on the gal’ry. It kin be 
like a reg’ler donation, an’ {t’ll be an o’casion, I mean a 
social o’caston, an’ give the new families in the church 
a chance to git ’quainted. It’s been an awful spell 
sence we've hed such an o’casion, an’ we orter hev one 
anyways.” 

It was decided at the next meeting of the Board of 
Trustees that the church should give me a donation, 
and the amount donated should be credited on my 
salary, though the second clause of the resolution was 
to be kept a profound secret. As our meeting-house 
parlors had just been refurnished, and it takes a large 
amount of coal to properly warm them, it was decided 
to hold the said donation at my house, Our parlor and 
sitting-room carpets were well-worn ingrains, which we 
have had many years ; and the few other rooms which 
were not bare floors are covered by rag carpets, manu- 
factured by my wife. Straw matting was at this time 
laid in the front hall, and the stairs were covered with 
crash toweling. In the parlor we have a well-worn sofa 
and six spindle-legged chairs. The rest of our furniture 
is pot worth enumerating, as most of it is home made. 

When I told Mrs. Buttles what ‘was threatened, she 
was very much excited. ‘‘ Don’t let them come, 
Uriah,” she cried. ‘‘I’m not able to clean house, and 
they'll talk about meif I don’t, And you can't imagine 
what it will be to straighten up after them.” 1 was 
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very much trmbled up and down in my mind, as John 
Bunyan wou'd say, for my fratl and weary wife does 
all the drudgery for a family of elght ; but I dared not 
interfere, aud the ‘‘ o’casion” came off, 

It was to last from three o'clock in the afternoon till 
nine in the evening. My wife and I were to remain in 
the parlor and entertain the friends, the committee sald. 
Deacon Bullhead would sit upstairs in my study and 
take the money, and acommittee of sisters would re- 
celve the provisions in the kitchen, and get supper. 

The first fam{ly to arrive were the Bullheads. It was 
a ralny day, and very muddy, and the Deacon came 
slowly puffing up the steps, and set his dripplog um- 
brellas {no the corver of the hall to drain. 

‘‘My sakes!” crled good Nancy Falls, who was In 
attendance at the door, ‘ You've done it! Look at that 
wall! an’that matting! An’ you afn’t goin’ ter leave 
them rubbers on, be ye ?” 

Now, the Deacon is a large man, and his understand- 
ing, like that of the everlasting hills, is both long and 
broad, Certainly he does not wear less than No. 153, 
‘Wall, I'd take ’em off ef I wast’ hum,” he puffed ; 
‘but it’s dreadful hard fur me to git ’em on, I’m 80 
flashy ; an’ I'm goin’ ter leave em on, seein’ it’s here.” 
After walking all over the lower part of the house, he 
finally went upstairs, leaving chunks of red clay on every 
step, to Nancy's irrepressible disgust. 

The Deacon brought a keg of cucumbers in salt, six 
pounes of dried apples, a bushel of turnips, half a 
bushel of beets, a shoulder of pork, and a battered copy 
of Pollock's ‘‘Course of Time.” His wife brought a 
basket of cake aad biscuit for the supper which was to 
be furnished to the company. I have no delicacy In 
mentioning these things, for, with the exception of the 
book, they were articles the Dzacon elected to give me 
instead of the money due on my last year’s salary. 

Senator and Mrs. Bradawl came next, and Mrs. Brad- 
awl brought a shaw! knit out of fine black yarn, which 
she valued at five dollars, and which she told Mrs But- 
tles looked like lace at a distanca, and would make hera 
very suitable summer wrap. The people then came Jn 
80 rapifly I did not know what any one brought. 

Mrs. Bushwhack, President of the Griggsville Soclety 
for the Culture of the Brain, had prepared a programme 
of literary exercises for the evening. She always im- 
proves such opportunities, There was to be music, an 
original poem by Mrs. Bushwhack, and recitations by 
Professor Snooks, who teaches rhetoric and elocution at 
the Griggsville Female Seminary. The sofa and six 
spindle-legged chairs, I have before menti ned, form the 
msjor part of the seating capacity of the psrsonage. 
When Professor Snooks announced he was ready to 
begin, and suggested that as many as possible seat them- 
selves, six old ladies, welghing, I should think, about 
two hundred pounds apiece, sat down on the sofa. The 
Professor, who dotes on tragedy, ran his fingers through 
his ringlets, and, after an expressive pause, began, in a 
sepulchral voice : 

‘* What do I hear ?” 

Just at this minute the four legs of the sofa snapped 
off, and the six fat old ladles went to the floor with a 
crash. ‘' Well, this is givin’ folks a set-dowa !” cried 
Deacon Screwys, facetlously. ‘‘1s’pose the dominie ‘Il 
hev new things threwout next week ; fur, frum what I 
see bein’ put down upstairs, an’ a-bein’ brung in down- 
stairs, I chouldn’t wonder a mite ef he started a bank.” 
As he spoke he stepped nimbly back to avoid some one, 
and, hitting his head against the lamp hanging over the 
center-table, knocked it straight out of its frame {ato my 
wife’s lap. Happily, it went out, and did no damage 
besides making a Jarge grease-spot on the carpet and 
saturating Mrs. B ittles’s best gowa with oil. 

After this episode, which seemed to amuse everybody 
very much, the literary entertainment was resumed. 
Mrs. Bushwhack read her poem, which was in blank 
verse, and entitled ‘‘The Unknowable Uaoknown;? 
which, as near as | could make out, was her name for the 
soul. Seth Wafllss sang a solo about ‘‘ My love with 
starry eyes, my lovely Nell,” while Mra. Rogers, in vir- 
tuous iadignation, commented aloud in the siiting-room : 
‘*His wife’s name's Mandy. I think it’s pretty doin’s 
toa minister's house when an old feller of forty-five, with 
a red mustache as big as a brush-broom, an’ a married 
man, sings songs about another girl, and members 
listen.” There wete more recitations and more solos, 
then many games of ‘‘ snap-and catch-’em,” and at about 
half-past eleven the ‘‘ o'casion” was ver, 

Early the next morning Nancy Falls came to help 
clean up, and I soon heard her mournfully talking to 
my wife: ‘‘ They’s ham grease an’ mud every where, 
Miss Buttles—reg’ler grubbed in, so no scrubbin’ ’l 
fetch it all out, ‘That mattin’ in the hall is ali in slits, 
You needn't go an’ look—it’s torn frum stem t’ starn ; 
an’ that ile on the front room carpet’s dredful. The 
sofa’s jost rulmated, an’ they s two or three holes io the 
carpet Deacon Screwys made a hitchitin’ about in his 
chair, Uv course he couldao’t git up an’ move his chair, 
An’, speakin’ uv chalrs, that little foldin’ chair Aunt 
Charity give you, an’ you think so much of, Is jest 
squashed, Somebody got it out of the closet, an’ ’twas 








in the study when Alec Bullhead an’ his gir) was there. 
an’ the Deacon wast’ supper. I]1 bet anything ‘they 
squashed your chafr. What must Lida Tubbs do but 
spock round on the top buttery shelves, an’ ficd your 
sprigged chayney tea-cups, an’ git ’em down for the 
youvg foiks. Tippin’ round with the tea, she slipped 
down, an’ the ain't a handle left. Ef there's anything 
I do deepise, it’s a cup with the handle bruk. It's my 
*pinfon donations cost preachers ’nuff sight more’a they 
come to.” 

Meanwhile I discovered that havoc had been wrought 
in my study. Every parson and literary man knows 
how attached a writer becomes to what I will class 
comprehensively as ‘‘ bis things.” For years I wrote on 
a rickety little table, on which I had fastened a mold- 
ing-board. WhenI was at last the possessor of a rea! 
desk with a green ba!z3 top, a place for my books, and 
numerous drawers for my papers and fixings, I fel. 
more €l ited than when the Athensville College bestowed 
upon me the tlileo*f DD. Judge, then, of my f-eings 
when I saw that Deacon Bullhead had somehow upse! 
my inkstand, and that there was not only an ugly black 
pool on the top of my desk, but the ink had trickled 
through a crack that always comes in the side of it in 
winter, and had soaked into several reams of paper 
besides quite spoiling the manuscript of a book on the 
First Principles of Religion, which I had carefully pre- 
pared for publication. Moreover, the nib of my pei 
pen was broken. 

While I was meditating over my misfortunes, Mrs 
Buttles and Nancy came upstairs. ‘‘This linen ’1) 
never be got clean in the kingdom,” said Nancy, on thé 
way up. ‘‘ Most on ’em come stomppln’ right in ’s if 
’*twas a orfice or a shop, an’ each one on ’em fetched in 
a plantation, for red clay does stick like all possessed. 
Bit now I guess we ve come to the cap-sheaf !” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Buttles called, ‘‘ Uciah,” ine 
tea: ful voice, and, hurrying to her, I found her sobbing 
violently. ‘‘I’m golng to lose you or one of the boys,’ 
she cried. ‘‘ It’s a sure sign.” 

‘Tne sisters took orf their things bere,” explained 
Nancy, ‘‘an’ somebody couldn't do ’nuif prinkin’ with 
out settin’ the lamp clost up to the glass, aa’ breakin’ it ’ 
Sure enough, across the fice of the large, old-fashioned 
mirror was a long, jagged crack. In one corner of the 
room was a set of shelves, on which I had stored some 
Peruvian pottery, and a large collection of idols, the 
gifts of missionary friends. These curiosities lay now 
upon the floor, a heap of rubbish fit only for the ash- 
barrel. ‘‘ The childern broke ’em,” said Nancy, who 
has no sympathy with small folks. ‘I told Miss Bull 
head she mussn’t send ‘em up chambber alone; bu! 
she sald their rompin’ round downstairs druv’ he: 
crazy. They’d never fetched such a raft of ’«m any- 
wheres but to the pa’sonage. Now, don’t you cry, Miss 
Buttles. I think, myself, in ordinary circumstances, a 
lookin’-glass’s gitting bruk {s a warniao’; but when 1 
happens to what Deacon Screwys call a ‘o’caston,’ ’tain’: 
nothin’ to fret nobody. Fur my part, I’m thankful the 
house {s hull.” 

The provisions brought in were valued at $100 and 
over, by the donators. There were shoulders «f pork 
at fifteen cents per pound, which I could buy for eleven 
at the shops; and bushels of small potatoes, for which 
I was charged the price of fair and large ones ; some- 
thing like an omnibus-full of broken victuals; and a 
miscellaneous assortment of things edible, which I over. 
heard Isaac Watts describing to the twins in this fash- 
fon: ‘‘ We're going to have @ million b’iled dinners, 
with dried-apple ple and prune sass, this winter, to pay 
for the donation. You bet your head, if I ever preach 
—if I ever do—they’ll pay me money, and I'll buy my 
own grub.” 

There was $55 61 in cash, and the following articles : 


PIII scan sdudesscnacessasdectssonsaveesscaseisecece $5 00 
MRM RG ve ccsce es kccciccedestcecocecescdécncceveseins 2 00 
Poot-rest Troms Dobbs & COo........cccscccscosccecescesces 10 00 
PETGY Uit GEG NOOGIO WOTK, 6 0scccccesesssess0ccsccoccesseses 1 50 


Boots made by Mr. Pepper, and whieh would fit 
nothing but parallelograms eighteen inches 
long and ten inches broad..........s..ccccseee seers & 00 





aia cha acca $182 11 


In the next copy of ‘‘ Our Church Organ” it was ar- 
nounced that Dr. Buttles had received a donation of 
over $182, with other marks of his people’s regard ; to 
which the editor added, feelingly: ‘‘The Griggsville 
Church is a star in our denomination.” 

I had to have the sofa repaired and newly covered 
the old haircloth covering being torn to shreds, ana 
Dobbs & Co. charged me $21 for the j>b, and $1 for 
puttiog a new glass in the mirror. The carpets and 
curtains Were carefully darned, and, after much ¢scrub- 
bing and hard work, the parsonage settled down Into its 
usual neat poverty ; but I could not afford to buy a hal! 
carpet, nor could I replace my curlosities or my wife’s 
pet chair and old china, and it was months before my 
thoughts flowed with their accustomed calm vigor when 
I seated myself before my disfigured desk. 

Jt was not long after the donation when my wife and 
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I began hearing the most astonishing rumors. When it 
was told me, confidentially, that folks were saying 
about town that at one time my wife had serious 
thoughts of leaving me, I laughed; but when, soon 
afterward, another person seked me if Mrs. B had 
ever left me, and, tf so, for how loag, and way, I was 
startled, It was not many days before Mrs. Rogers 
cleared up the mystery fur me 

‘ I was bound I git to the bottom of the whole story 
afore I said a word to you,” she chuckled. ‘‘ You 
don’t remember, now, do you, what letters you keep in 
the top bureau drawer up io the front chamber ?” 

** Letters!” gasped Mrs, Buttles. 

Mrs. Rogers nodded. ‘‘ Yes, letters. Now, if you 
won't lisp a word—I[ wouldn't have it come from me for 
no money, for I never backbite ; but this is just too 
mean to keep. Sally Pepper—ncw this is between us— 
Sally Pepper, she read some of them ere letters the night 
of the donation.” 

© R-ad them !” 

“Read ’em!’ echoed Mrs. Rogers, ‘I should say 
she did; an’ a$ nothing but grim death ‘d keep her 
tongue still, she tuld what shed read, an’ I guess some 
more. There be folks as curious as she is Itvin'’, an’ £0 
she wis asked how she knew so much; an’ then, there 
being no way to crawl out of it, she said she read a 
letter she found up-tairs in your house on the floor. 
That's how she fouad out that you come nigh leaving 
Dr. Battles, an’ lots more | forgit, but she tells more’n 
was ever put Into oue letier.” 

Mrs. Buttles and myseif went over those letters, which 
were some that she wrote me after we had left Bt- 
sey’s Corners, while che was at her father’s house, much 
to that cli gentlemans disgust, and I, anxtously in 
search of 4 parish, was preaching at Tnree River Pulat 
for my board. We found one in which Mary Jane, 
who is always fuli of hope, wrote me in this wise: 
**Don’t you remember that once you thought I was 
golog ww leave you for always? but that came out all 
‘ight, acd this will.” The once she ref. rred to was an 
iliness, when even tbe ductur shook his head. and no 
une bul Mary Jase herself thougnt she wouid recover. 

** This 13 one of the letters,” said Mrs, Buttles, “ I’m 
sure | never put it up fulded such a way, I’m going to 
ourn every letter there is in the bouse.” 

1 suggested that a box wito a padlock would be 
secure, and that 1 disiiked to destroy ail these souvenirs 
of our youth. 

‘‘ There's nothing safe from the all-seeing eyes of this 
parish,” she cried, 1a tearful anger, and piling the let- 
ers up in the stove. ‘‘As long as we live, and you 
preach, U:tab, were lable to have o'casions, and just 
such works,” 

Not long ago, at one of the deacons’ meetings which 
are held monthly at my house, Deacon Screwys began 
talking abuut the fiuauclal affairs of the church, aad 
conciuded his remarks by saying : ‘ They’li be a sight 
uv back salary agin tls year, Dr. Butties, an’, in my 
piulon, we can t do betler n to have j 2.1; sech ’n o’casion’s 
we had last year. Ye know what 1 refer tew—yer last 
donation.” 

D.acon Budge {fs the quiet one io our quartette of 
deacons ; asilcut and timiu man, he 1s singuiarly resoluie 
aad obstina © when roused, and he immeviately began 
pulling at his whiskers, woich is bis way of commencing 
a speech. ‘‘My bieethelin,’” he sad, mildly, ‘l’ve 
stood a heap of things | hadn't ort o’, sence l've been a 
deacon. ‘Mong ‘em ts fist-pun’s, an’ grab bazs, an’ ring 
cakes, an’ poppy shows fn ine mevtiu -house, an’ duna- 
tions. Now, ef anybody wanis ter give De Buttles 
somethin’ ‘cause they love him, I’m agreeable: but 
when the memovers air slack tn paylo' iis p.zen little 
salary, an’ resvive ter gv sWaimiu’ luter bis huuse like a 
reg’iar torpado, breetherin, ter poster Miss Buiiles, an’ 
break the furuitoor, sa’ fetch a mess uv euck wey don't 
want an’ can't seil, an’ Make him lake 1t tostead of the 
money he's ’arned, an’ needs <z the father of w family, 
they aln’t a-doin right, an’ when they call it & donation 
they’re lyin’, an’ hereafter Kia Couut on my makiu’ a 
fuss.’ The Deacon palufully rubbed his wrinkled 
forehead witb Lis bandanna, and looked at his brother 
deacons. Of the finest and rarest type of Coristian 
characier, nO One Commands such respeciful attention 
as the quiet Deacon when he chooses to speak ; and, 
after a few moments of almost bresthiless silence, he 
continued: ‘The Lord hz blessed us abundantly, 
breetherin, an’ there alo’t a wie of an excuse fur our 
goin’ inter avy dooalin’ and suilly-shally way uv ratsin’ 
money fur His house and Hi: service. 1 ato’t a talkin’ 
map, but, ef ye begin any sech doin’s ¢z we hed last 
year, 1 ehell make it plain ter everydudy just what it ts, 
Ef te parson an’ Miss Buttics wants us to tea, they’t] 
ask us, on’ ef they want & party Loey il say 60, but ef 
ihe church want an O'Cs#iun they Kin hev it in the 
mcet’n’-house patluis, an’ pay fur tbeir own coal, an’ 
clean up their own muss, but as long’s my name’s 
Nathan’el Budge, an’ 1m descon, tnis church don't 
give no more doualtons to raise the salary. I've put up 
with a sight, but Isha’n’t put up with this ag’n—the 
donation business ’s ended,” 
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AFTERNOON TEAS. 
By HELEN CURTIS. 

ITH the strongest desire to do so, {t may not 
always be possible to express one’s hospitable 
feelings by inviting friends to one’s table. A small, 
cramped dining-room, the necessity of having young 
children present, or a very incompetent servant, are 
reasons which make it unwise to undertake even a 
simple dinner or lunch party. But there are many forms 
of entertainment which involve only simple preparations, 
and so little assistance from a servant that they are 

possible even with small resources. 

A tea party was the delight of our grandmothers, and 
great was the rivalry as to whose table should be spread 
with the greatest varlety of dainties. One of these 
good women would probably have held up her hands 
in protest at the thought of inviting her friends to her 
house and offering them only tea and thin bread and 
butter. In this day and generation we have learned that 
an afternoon tea with only these simple refreshments is 
a very pleasant way of receiving one’s friends, and by 
no means to be despised. 

If one has the necessary leisure, much pleasure would 
be given and received by a general and cordial announce- 
ment that on an afternoon in each week, between certain 
hours, one would be ‘‘ at home” to one’s friends. This 
assurance, and the fact that they would meet other 
friends in a pleasant, informal way, would attract many 
visitors who need the stimulus of a fixed date to bring 
them from their homes. If conventent to offer a cup of 
tea, it would add to the general sociability ; but it is not 
necessary to do even this. 

Afternoon teas to which only a few persons are in- 
vited are specially pleasant and easily arranged. The 
invitations are given verbally, if possible, to correspond 
with the informal character of the entertainment. These 
little teas generally last from four until half-past five. 
If there will not be many guests, unless the parlor fs 
very small, the tea-table can stand there in some con- 
venient corner, and so make it easy to offer the simple 
refreshments without a formal adjournment to another 
room. The table is covered with a dainty cloth, and al! 
its appointments should be carefully selected to make it 
as inviting as possible. Cups and saucers of pretty form 
and coloring, napkins, sugar bowl, and cream pitcher, 
are placed on the table, with the cakes, etc., before the 
guests arrive. A small kettle hung over an alcohol lamp 
is a great addition, as it sings a cheerful accompaniment 
to the conversation, and also enables the hostess to make 
the tea herself, and so be sure it is steeped, not boiled. If 
the maid must make the tea, she should be told at what 
hour to bring it to the parlor, and instructed to mske it 
with freshly bolled water only a few minutes before it 
will be needed. Chocolate is always acceptable en an 
afternoon tea table, and with this very thin slices of 
bread and butter put together like a sandwich may be 
offered. In addition to this, there may be delicate cakes 
or wafers ; a large handful of rolled wafers tled together 
with a yellow satin ribbon, and resting on a pretty 
plate, are ornamental. If there are no grown daughters 
in the family to assist by presiding at the table, it will 
make it easier for the hostess if some friend is asked 
to do this for her, that she may give her whole attention 
to her guests. As a servant will be needed only to open 
the door and bring the tea to the parlor, these little teas 
can be easily given though only one maid is employed, 
and are also quite possible to the woman who has none, 
if she can rely upon some friend to help her. 

If one wishes to give a larger and more formal recep- 
tion, cards are sent out, with ‘At Home” and the date 
and hour written or engraved below the hostess’s name. 
The invitation may be for one day only, or for several, 
as, for instance, *‘ Thursdays in January.” An invita- 
tion of this kind, if it cannot be accepted, should be 
acknowledged by sending one’s card on the day for 
which it is given, elther by post or messenger. The 
table is arranged as already described, but in a room 
adjoining the parlor. The guests are not all offered tea 
at the same time, but go to the tea-room Informally 
when they are inclined. 

It seems in better taste for the hostess to choose a 
dress for such an occasion which {s not in striking con- 
trast to those worn by ber guests. As they will wear 
street dresses and bonnets, a tasteful but quiet house 
drees is more appropriate than the delicate evening 
dresses which are often worn. 

Equally simple forms of evening entertainments may 
be given. An evening ‘“‘ At Home” will include the 
fathers and brothers who have not leisure for social life 
earlier in the day. A little musicand card-tables in one 
of the rooms will make the evening pass more. pleasantly 
than if conversation alone {s relied on for entertainment. 





Small whist clubs, with four, eight, or twelve mem- 
bers, will also supply amusement for winter evenings, 
It should be a rule in such a club that if a member can- 
not attend one of its meetings, he should notify the 
hostess of the evening early enough to have a substitute 
found to take his place In the game. 

The truest form of hospitality has been indicated in 
the words, ‘‘ Be ye mindful! to entertain strangers.” It 
is quite as much for our own pleasure gs theirs that we 
ask the old friends to our homes ; but it {s generally an 
uns@ish motive which prompts us to be cordial to the 
stranger at our gates. ‘‘’Twere well if it were done 
quickly ” would be an appropriate motto when we wish 
to show kind feeling to those who have come to a new 
home near our own, for an attention loses half its value 
if too long deferred. An early call, a little remembrance 
of fruit or flowers, will express one’s friendliness, and 
serve to establish pleasant relations 

A family coming to a strange place would do well to 
remember that the amount of social intercourse they 
will enjoy will depend largely upon the way in which 
they reepond to advances made by their new nefghbors 
If these are not recogaized promptly and cordially, an 
impression of unsociability may be given, which wil! 
be as unfortunate In its results as if it were true. It is 
as important to eatablish the new friendships as the new 
home, and better to give part of one’s time to returning 
calls promptly, and acknowledging other courtesies, 
even though the home must wait longer, in consequence, 
for some of the decorative touches. 

It often happens that a family changes its place of 
resideuce just as the daughters are ready to take part In 
social life, and then a wise mother will be doubly care- 
ful to do all in her power to supply this need. Their 
new friendships will be much more wholesome and 
dignified if made with a mother’s co-operation, and in 
thelr own home. Parents can devise many simple ways 
of making the home evenings so pleasant that the chil- 
dren’s friends will be glad to be included, and the result 
will more than compensate for the effort 

If new comers wish to enter the socfa! life of a town, 
they will, as soon as possible, show their willingness to 
contribute to it by some form of entertafnment which 
shall include all from whom they have received calls or 
other attentions. This can be appropriately done in one 
of the informal ways already suggested, as a slight ac- 
quaintance will be more likely to ripen into a friendship 
with the opportunities for conversation which they 
supply than in crowded and elaborate entertainments. 

It seems more natural, also, that a mother should give 
her daughters their first impresstons of social life in one 
of these simple forms, rather than In the exciting and 
overwrought atmosphere of a bal!-room. Young girls 
could assist at afternoon receptfons, and so acquire the 
tact and self-possession which wil] fit them to fill their 
place in soclety later. 

It must be remembered that soctal life can thrive only 
in a warm and responsive atmosphere. There are, un- 
fortunately, in every community, persons who do 
nothing to promote socfability, and discourage others by 
their unkindly criticisms of every effort that is made. 
Many a woman hes been baffled and disheartened be- 
cause, Instead of hearty co-operation, she has met in- 
difference or disapproval when she has tried to stimulate 
her acquaintances intellectually or socfally. The 
woman who entertains must fortify herself with the 
determination to do her best, even though it may fall 
short of the standards of others. Those who are enter- 
tained should accept her hospitality in the spirit in 
which it is offered, remembering that all the laws of 
good breeding forbid ungenerous remarks. 


AN INVALID’S LESSON. 








N all sides it is acknowledged that the majority of 


women do not exercise as they should. That 
women pay much more attention to exercise than for- 
merly, that there has been a great improvement in 
women physically, 1s admitted on all sides. That there 
is still room for great improvement in the matter of 
muscular and outdoor exercise we know. The follow- 
ing is from the ‘‘ Open Window,” a magazine devoted 
to the interest of the Shut-Ins, a soclety of invalids : 


“During years of invalidism, I have practiced very light 
gymnastics. These movements have helped to relieve brain 
of blood and to induce sleep, aud have prevented shrinkage 
of limbs. Recently I heard of machinery for exercise at an 
institution in Geneva, N. Y. In some cases doctors had 
patients rest on knees and elbows. This gave mea hint. 
My pipe stem legs will not support me to walk, but I can 
creep, and have slowly gained strength to go from room to 
room several times a day. The muscles of my thighs, hips, 
and back have been strengthened, and digestion improved, 
and I sleep. if we can’t do as we would, let us do as we 
can, and not wrap our one talent (if it be a weak muscle) in 
a@ napkin. 

**Do not wait for summer days or southern skies to en- 
joy the blessing of outdoor air. Even avery delicate in- 
valid can enjoy an open window, if two precautions are 
observed. Wrap yourself up as thoroughly as for a sleigh- 
ride, and be sure the doors or opposite windows are closed, 
so there is no draught. Sit as close to the window as posst- 





ble. If able to move about, more windows can be opened, 
If in bed, still be careful about wrapping up.”’ 

Is it not enough to bring a blush of shame to the 
eheek of an able-bodied woman who neglects to keep 
and develop her physical nature, to think of this woman 
so conscientiously doing all she can to increase and enjoy 
her limited physical powers? ‘‘ Keep thy body blame 
less”” means more than keeping from sin. It is a com- 
mand of commission as well as omission. The woman 
who accepts physical strength as a telent which must 
be given back, bearing an honest rate of interest, {s the 
woman who will best use the talents of mind and spirit. 
The wise banker is the one who makes the surest invest 
ments, and keeps his securities fn a safe strong and per- 
fectly protected from the chances of accidents by theft, 
fire, or vericin. A strong, well-developed body is the 
repository necessary for a clear, active, and well-bal- 
anced mind, the necessary adjunct of a spirit at one 
with fis Maker. 








IN THE SENATE CHAMBER OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By GENE H UNDERWOOD, 
ALK right in, ladies, or else step back there 
into the corridor if you want to talk. It’s 
against the rules for people to stand there.” 

This was the remark made to us by one of the digni- 
fied doorkeepers of the Senate visitors’ gallery as we 
hesitated a moment in the door, undecided where to look 
for a seat. 

I turned to ask why this order was so rigid, and was 
told that it was necessary so that the galleries might be 
kept orderly and quiet. 

Our little party of three then selected'seats {n the front 
of the gallery, and Kate and I, who were paying our first 
visit to Washington, at once began to look about us for 
the noted people with whom we had long been famillar 
in print. 

‘‘There,” said Mrs. Harrington, in a low tone, ‘‘ that 
is Senator Sherman in the chair.” 

Two opera-glasses were at once leveled at the Chajir- 
man, an angular, bony, but high-bred looking man, 
bearing a strong resemblance to portralte of General 
Sherman. As we looked, he made a slight motion with 
one hand, and a gentleman on his left walked up to the 
desk, and, to our surprise, took the chair, which Sher- 
man vacated for that purpose 

‘* What {fs that for ?” asked Kate. 

‘* Perhaps he is going to speak, and you know hecan- 
not do that except from the floor,” replied Mrs. Harring- 
ton. 

‘Why does somebody else sit there, then ?” 

‘Tt is according to law that the chair shall never be 
vacant when the Senate is in session. You see, each 
speaker has to address ‘ the Chair ’—meaning, of course, 
the Chairman—and it would be absurd to have it 
empty.” 

Just here Kate was touched gently on the shoulder, 
and, looking around, was again confronted by the 
gentlemanly doorkeeper, who sald : 

**If you please, madam, you must remove that wrap 
from the railing,” pointing to a light shawl which she 
had thrown across the front rail of the gallery. 

‘*T wonder why ?” said Kate, as she took it off. “It 
isso convenient!” And the doorkeeper whispered in 
reply : 

“Tt might fall over.” 

‘** Think how funny one of those dignified Senators 
would look,” added I, ‘‘if tapped on his head bya 
chance opera-glass or fan, or muffled in a lady’s shawl 
accidentally s}ipping over from the railing! But who 
{is in the chair now ?” 

‘That is Senator Hawley, from Connecticut. See 
what a fine, soldierly face he has! Rather sad now, as 
his wife died only last winter. A very lovely and lov- 
able woman. Now look, girls! This isthe Republican 
side of the chamber, and over there the Democratic. 
See if you can find any one whom you know, 

‘* There is Evarts in the front seat. He looks like a 
very old man, with his smoothly-shaven face, small 
head, and old-fashioned black silk stock. His nose and 
chin are perilously near together now ; yet he {s not as 
old as he looks, nor the oldest man in the Senate by 
some years,” 

** Who is the oldest ?” 

‘*Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. There he {s, that man 
with thick, fron-gray hair, slightly curly. He {s not in 
the least bald, but he has a stoop in his shoulders that 
shows his age. I believe he {s seventy-six years old.” 

** Who is that old, old fellow with the white hair and 
long, snow-white beard? He sits on the Chairman’s 
left, and is surrounded by little boys,” added I. 

“The little boys are the pages, who run errands for 
the Senators, get glasses of water for those who are 
speaking, bring in and carry out the mail, etc., etc. 
And that ‘old fellow,’ as you call him, is the head door- 
keeper. He has been here for more than fifty years, 
having been brought here as a page by Daniel Webster 
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when the Senate occupied what {is now the Supreme 
Court room. Just think of allthe great men he has seen 
—of all the great speeches he has heard! Everybody 
knows him, and when Congress convenes it is pleasant 
tosee how heartily he welcomes back the Senators whom 
he knows, and greets the new ones with much courtesy. 
His position now is merely one of honor. His only work 
is to play a sort of grandfatherly part to the little pages, 
and introduce a messenger from the President or House 
of Representatives. e 

‘* Do you see those two men just coming in together ? 
They are Ingalls, of Kansas, and Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, two of the most brillfant men here. Is not Mr. 
Ingalls a pecullar-looking man? Tali and dispropor- 
tionately narrow and thin. He also has thick, fron-gray 
hair, cut very short, and parted near the middle, and he 
wears spectacles. He {sa sharp and cuttingly sarcastic 
speaker, much dreaded by his victims. Mr. Edmunds 
is rather round shouldered, as if his life had been spent 
mostly in study. He is very bald, and, as I once heard 
a lady here in the gallery say, his head looks like a 
baby’s—it Is so red and full of funny little wrinkles. 
When he sits down he sinks so far into his chair that 
only the top of his head {is visible over the high back. 
He, too, is younger than he looks, being only about fifty- 
elght.” 

** Tell us about some on the other sido of the room, 
Mrs. Harrington—some of the Democrats.” 

‘* Well, there {s Mr. Payne, of Ohio, about whose elec- 
tion to the Senate there has recently been so much sald. 
He {s an old man, and has a face like an old-fashioned 
portrait, though he is by no means handsome. He fs 
wealthy, you know, and {s the father of Mrs. Whitney, 
the wife of the Secretary of the Navy. Notice that man 
he is speaking to—a fine face, basn’t he? He also fs 
smoothly shaven, and' with clearly cut features, That 
is Gorman, of Maryland—a prominent Democrat. He 
was once a page in this very room. Just in front of him 
sits Senator Butler, of South Carolina—a handsome, 
aristocratic-looking man. His gray hair and gray mus- 
tache cannot make his face look old. He has a wooden 
leg, I belleve, and, though I have watched him many 
times when he walked scross the floor, I have never 
been able to tell which leg it is! He was a Confederate 
officer in the war, like many others here. Isn’t it won- 
derful what good friends they all are now ?” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Harrington, see there! Who {s that odd 
Hittle man with the very long beard and a quantity of 
hair? He looks like Rip Van Winkle !” 

‘That is Mahone, of Virginia. He is the one whom 
Lawrence Barrett, in arecent visit to this gallery, select- 
ed as ‘ King Lear.’ Do you see that stout little old man 
just coming in with an unlighted cigar in his mouth ?” 

‘© Yes. Whois he? Where is hecomtnug from? And 
why does he not light his cigar ?” 

One question at a tlme, my dear! He is coming 
from the Lobby, or Committee-rooms, and he cannot 
Nght his clgar because smoking on the floor of the Sen- 
ate is, I am happy to say, forbidden. He {ts Senator 
Philetus Sawyer, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and {s noted for 
being the second richest man in the Senate, and also for 
never having made aspeech! But thereis his colleague, 
Mr. Spooner, who does the talking fortwo, and does it 
very well also. He is very short, you see, and so young 
looking that he is frequently mistaken for a boy by 
strangers in the halls of the building. It is said that 
sucha mistake being made on one occasion, Mr. Spooner 
quite lost his patience, and asked, ‘Is it necessary for a 
man to be six feet tall and weigh two hundred pounds 
to be a Senator of the United States ?’? There is Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts. He is a ready speaker, and gen- 
erally an interesting one ; quite often witty, too.” 

** Who,” now asked Kate, “‘ are those three men down 
below the clerk’s desk, writing at those tables ?” 

‘““They are the officlal stenographers. It is by 
means of their reports that the ‘Congressional Record ’ 
is so accurately kept. That elderly man at this end {s 
the head stenographer. He {s said to be the most rapid 
shorthand writer in the country, and he receives fifty 
thousand dollars a year from the Government.” 

**Oh! oh! sald I. ‘‘ As much as the President has !” 

Mrs. Harrington laughed. ‘‘That is not his salary, 
my dear, but the contract money he receives for having 
all the work properly done. They say he works very 
hard, and perhaps earns eight or ten thousand dollars 
for himeelf.” 

‘* And who are tne men in the gallery just above the 
Chairman ?” 

‘* Those are the newspaper reporters—very few there 
now. When some interesting topic is being discuseed, 
I have seen that gallery crowded.” 

‘* Whose is the pretty blue gallery opposite the report- 
ers’?” asked Kate. 

‘¢ That is called the diplomats’ gallery. It Is reserved 
for any members of the diplomatic corps here who would 
like to see how our Government is carried on.” 

‘* But there is no one there now.” 

‘*No, and I have seldom seen {t occup!ed. Last win 
ter, when the discussions were going on upon the ‘ Ed- 
munds Resolutions ’ (those censuring the President, you 








remember, for not sending papers asked for by the 
Senate), there were a good many diplomats here. In- 
deed, all the galleries were crowded then. I had to wait 
several times in a long line of Jadies, taking my turn to 
secure even a back seat.” 

** Does the President’ever come ?” sald I. 

‘*T have never seen him here,” replied Mrs. Harring- 
ton, ‘‘though I have been here scores of times. But 
there Is a seat reserved for him, havinga locked gate at 
its entrance, over there In the Senators’ gallery.” 

During all this whispered conversation the Clerk of 
the Senate had been reading bills in a high, shrill, monot- 
onous voice, to which nobody seemed to be paying atten- 
tion. But now he was through, and Senator Sherman’s 
tall form arose. 

**Mr. Chairman,” he began, and we were at once all 
attention. Foran hour we listened to all that we could 
hear of a speech on the subject of Senator Payne’s elec- 
tion. But it was difficult to understand, for Mr. Sher 
men, besides being a very rapid speaker, firing off his 
sentences as a cannon does grapeshot, {3 also an indis- 
tinct one, leaving on the mind the impression that he has 
too many teeth, or some other sllght impediment. 

It is sald that the shorthand report of all these speeches 
is rather a detriment to the Senate in one way, as it 
does away with the necessity for that strict attention 
which would be desirable on the floor. 





STRAYS AND WAIFS. 
f ew following rec!pes have been tested and found 
to produco deliciousfresults : 


CUSTARDS, 


The ingredients required are one pint of milk, five 
eggs, three ounces of loaf sugar, three laure! leaves or 
the rind of balfa lemon ora few drops of vanilla essence, 
and a tablespoonful of brandy. Put the milk, sugar, 
and flavoring into a lined saucepan, and let !t steep be- 
fore the fire until it is well flavored. As it comes to 
boiling point strain it intoa basin ; whisk the eggs well, 
and when the milk has cooled a little stir in the eggs, 
and strain the mixture into ajug. Place this jug in a 
saucepan of boiling water over the fire, keep stirring It 
all one way until it thickens, but on no account allow it 
to boll, or {t will curdie, Stir in the brandy, and when 
it is well mixed ifn fill the glasses three parts full and 
grate a little nutmeg over the top. Enpicures say that 
ducks’ eggs make the best custards, 

BROTH, 

There {s no more delicate broth for a familly dinner 
than well-made barley broth. Tho finer quality of 
barley should be selected, and a !eg of lamb or half 
quarter will make it more satisfactortly than large mut- 
ton. Place the lamb in a soup kettle with a sufficient 
quantity of wator to cover {t entlrely and a large cupful 
of barley, and let it boil slowly for two hours, If the 
lamb {is cooked sufficiently at the end of one hour, take 
it out and let the barley boil steadily for the remainder 
ofthe time. When it is nearly cooked put the lamb in 
again, add seasoning, and then the dinner {s ready ; 
place the lamb upon a hot dish, mix a tablespoonful of 
flour smoothly with water and add !t to the soup, give 
ita boll up, and serve very hot. Make some perfectly 
white cuper sauce to pour over the lamb, and it wiil be 
found extremely nice, while the broth {s most appetiz- 
ing. 

POTATOES BOILED, 

In Ireland, where perhaps the cooking of potatoes is 
better understood than anywhere else, they are always 
served so. Wash the potatoes well, and if necessary 
use a clean scrubbing-brush to remove the dirt from 
them ; and, if possible, choose the potatoes so that they 
may all be as nearly the same sizo as possible. When 
thoroughly cleansed, fill the saucepan ha'f full of them 
and just cover the potatoes with cold water, salted {n the 
proper proportion, They are more quickly boiled with 
asmall quantity of water, and, besides, are more savory 
than when drowned in it, Bring them to boil, then draw 
the pan to the side of the fire and let them simmer gently 
till tender. Ascertain when they are done by probing 
them with a fork ; then pour off the water, uncover the 
saucepan, and let the potatoes dry by the side of the fire, 
taking care not to let them burn. Peel them quickly, 
put them in a very hot vegetable dish, elther with or 
without a napkin, and serve very quickly. After pota- 
toes are cooked they should never be entirely covered 
up, a8 the steam, instead of escaping, falls down on them 
and makes them watery and insipid. In Ireland they 
are usually served up with the skins on, and a small 
plate is placed by the side of each guest. Time—mod- 
erate-sized pototoes, with thelr skins on, twenty 
to twenty-five minutes after the water bolls; large 
potatoes, twenty-five to forty-five minutes, or longer; 
five minutes to dry them. 


COLD VEAL, 


Cold veal is one of the most satisfactory of all cooked 
meats to deal with. It makes admirable mince, 
and meat patties sare better made with it than with any 





other cold meat. Take wing remains of a joint—the 
white meat from a fillet being the best—and to every 
quarter pound of veal allow two ounces of ham, three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, two of veal gravy, one-half of 
a& teaspoonful of grated lemon peel, cayenne, salt and 
pepper to taste, one tablespoonful of lemon julce, one 
ounce of butter rolled in flour, and have ready some 
good puff paste. Mince the meat very fine indeed, 
weigh it, and to every quarter of a pound allow the in- 
gredients mentioned above. Put ail together into a stew- 
pan, and stir over the fire for ten or fifteen minutes, 
taking care that it does not burn. Roll out some puff 
paste about one-quarter of an {nch in thickness ; line the 
patty-pans with this. Put upon each a small plece of 
bread, and cover with another layer of paste ; brush over 
with the yolk of an egg, and bake in a brisk oven about 
@ quarter of an hour. When done, cut a round plece off 
the top, and with a small spoon take out the bread (be 
particular in not breaking the outside border of the 
crust), and fill the pattles with the mixture. 





EXPERIMENTS WORTH TRYING. 
rJNHE ‘Popular Sclence Monthly” recently printed 

the following suggestion as indorsed by a number 
of pbysicians to give relief from sleeplessness caused by 
dyspepsia : ‘‘ For thirty days, eat for breakfast a plece of 
beefsteak half the size of the hand, a baked potato, and 
an ordinary slice of bread ; for dinner, a plece of roast 
beef the size of the hand, a boiled potato, and a slice of 
bread ; for supper, eat but asingle slice of bread. Drink 
nothing at meals, nor fortwo hoursafterwards. Imme- 
diately after rising in the morning, and before going to 
bed at night, drink all the cold water you conveniently 
can.” 

In regard to the time of sleeping, the London ‘‘ Lancet” 
8aY8 : 

‘“* Practically, man shonld sleep until he is refreshed. The 
mistake many persons make is in attempting to govern 
what must be a matter of instinct by volitional control. 
When we are weary we ought to sleep, and when we wake 
we should get up. There are no more vicious habits 
than adopting measures to keep awake, or employing arti 
tices, or, still worse, resorting to drugs and other devices, to 
induce or prolong sleep. Dozing is the very demoralization 
of the sleep function, and from that pernicious habit arises 
much of the so-called sleoplessness—more accurately, wake- 
fulness—from which multitudes suffer. 

‘‘ That day is not the time for sleep is evident upon the 
face of the fact that nature has provided the night, wherein 
no man can or ought to work. Instead of trying to lay down 
arbitrary rules as to the length of sleep, it would be wiser to 
say: Work while it is day; sleep when you are weary, which 
will be at night if the day has been spent in honest and en 
ergetic labor. When you wake, rise; and if the day’s work 
has been sufficiently well done, the time of waking will not 
be earlier than sunrise. The difficulties about sleep and 
sleeplessness—apart from dreams—are almost uniformly 
fruits of a perverse refusal to comply with the laws of 
nature. Take, for example, the case of a man who cannot 
sleep at night, or rather who, having fallen asleep, wakes. 
If he is what is called strong-minded, he thinks, or perhaps 
reads, and falls asleep again. This being repeated, lays 
the foundation of a habit of waking in the night and think 
ing or reading to induce sleep. Before long the thinking 
or reading fails to induce sleep, and habitual sleeplessness 
occurs, for which remedies are sought and mischief is done. 
If the wakeful man would only rouse himself on waking, 
and get up and do a full day’s work of any sort, and not 
doze during the day, when next the night came round his 
sixteen or twenty hours of wakefulness would be rewarded 
by a sleep of nine or ten hours in length ; and one ortwo of 
these manful struggles against a perverted tendency to ab- 
normal habit would rectify the error or avert the calamity. 
The cure for sleeplessness must be natural, because sleep is 
a state of natural rhythmical function. You cannot tamper 
with the striking movement of a clock without injuring it, 
and you cannot tamper with orderly recurrence of sleep 
without impairing the very constitution of things on which 
the orderly performance of that function depends.”’ 


Tracinc-ParER.—At this season the lelsure minutes 
are given to making the many pretty things that adorn 
our homes, and that go out as evidences of loving 
thought. Many pretty patterns for embroidery are 
printed, but, unless one {s skilled in the use of the pencil, 
are practically lost. Tracing-paper is a great help in 
auch a case, and can be made by dipping the paper in 
oil and turpentine and hanging it uptodry. Tissue 
and other fine papers may be prepared with one ounce 
of balsam of Canada mixed in four ounces of American 
turpentine. 








‘« I’ve an idee that women’s hearts !s to be trusted ef 
they ain’t been taught all wrong. Jest let em remem 
ber that they take a husband for wuss as well as better 
(and there’s a sight of wuss in this tryin’ world for 
some of us), and be reddy to do their part patient and 
faithful, and I ain’t a grain afraid but what they’ll be 
fetched through, always pervidin’ they love the man 
and not his money.” 


The proudest man longs to unpack his woes before a 
sympathizing friend now and then, 
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GRANDMAMMA’S STORY. 
PART II. 


By Anna RIPLEY. 


os FTER dinner Uncle Jack, closely followed by 

Ted, went to his room to open the hair trunk, 
which, to Olive’s perplexity, he called a ‘chest,’ and 
soon returned bringing a brown paper parcel tied with 
a string, which he put into Olive’s hands, saying : 

“ * Here, little one! Aunt Ciara sent this to the lamb 
of the flock.’ 

‘* Olive, greatly delighted, picked at the knot, and was 
somewhat shccked at Uncle Jack’s extravagance when 
he whipped out his knife and cut the string ; but ber 
face flushed crimson and her heart beat fast when she 
saw what the raper held—a dainty white apron with 
two deep p> ckets, from one of which there emiled up at 
her such a doll as no imagination had ever suggested to 
this little country girl of fifty years ago You, Minnie 
and Susie, with your wax dolis and your Bisque dolis, 
and the elaborate wardrobes belonging to each one, 
would think the little j nted wooden doll, that so stirred 
Olive's soul, a very shabby sffatr in its red merino dress ; 
but to Olive, whcse greatest treasure litherto had been 
arag baby witha painted face, this wonderful being 
with j ints that permitted ber to sit down, and with a 
noge that could be felt, was a dream of beauty to which 
no words could give adequate expression, and from that 
moment ber heart went out to this new darling with the 
same kind of love that a mother gives to her first-born 
baby. To hold it and talk to it, to sew for it and plan 
for it, became her greatest happiness ; to part wlth it 
for a day her heaviest punishment. Ted found himself 
singularly free to follow the devices of his cwa heart 
with regard to Uacle Jack. It had been one of his 
special grievances that Oilve sbared his enj yyment of 
the w ods and the trout streams that lay about the farm, 
and that his mother was s0 unreasonable as to insist on 
his taking his /ittle sister with him every other time he 
went himsel’. ‘It is well for you to learn to consider 
other people,’ fhe was w nt to say to him, ‘and to take 
pains to give pleasure a wail as to receive it.’ But not- 
withstanding these exc:] ent precepts, Ted and Luke, 
were privately agreed that Olive was a nuisance in the 
woods, and it was wi h unfeigned del/ght that they found 
her so absorbed in her do/] as to have no wish to join 
them tn their excursions with Uncle Jack 

* Uncle Jack was himself all that fancy had patnted— 
able to clinb the tallest trees, to spin the longest and 
wildest yarns, to fish the shyest trout from the brook . 
lavish with his money, too, as the boys, accustomed to 
the thrift of New Eoglard farm life, bad not reckoned 
upon ; altogether, an uncle without a blemish save an 
unaccountable fondness fer the society of grown people 
Life seemed a dry, tame affair to Ted and Luke when. 
six weeks after that bright May morning. they carried 
Uocle Jack's trunk down the walk instead of up, took 
a melancholy pleasure in tossing it high up on top of a 
pile of other trunks, and, as they stood watching the 
stage disappear around the corner, heard their respective 
fathers say that the corn needed hoeing. E:ch boy, as 
he sadly shouldered his hoe, registered in his inmost 
soul a solemn vow to go to sea as soon as his hour of 
freedom came. 

‘« The summer dragged on for another month with Ted 
but flew by with Olive, who grew each day more dili- 
gent at her tasks ia order to gain time to spend with 
her beloved Clarissa. Clarissa was the name settled 
upon, sfter much debate. Olive felt in duty bound to 
mame her baby for her generous aunt, to whom she 
owed her bappiness, yet ‘Ciara’ seem-d far too simp'e 
and common for her need. Finally Aunt Sue, who was 
rather given to ncvel-reading, suggested Clarissa, and 
the ambitious little mother was entirely ratified. One 
hot Auzust morning Olive was again sitting on the door- 
step sewing iad striousily on her stint, with Clarissa 
propped up on a cushion by ber side, while Ted and Luke, 
with a guilty knowledge of some unsalted sheep in the 
upper pasture weighing on their consciences, were try- 
ing to kill :\ime under the trees ia the dooryard. 

‘** How high can you throw, Ted ?’ asked Luke. 

‘** Half way up that tallest poplar,’ promptly respond- 
ed Mas'er Ted. 

*** On, shoo, you can’t ellher !’ retorted Luke. 

«Bet you a cooky I can’ returned Tet. 

««« J ast try it!’ cried the unbelfeving Luks. 

‘«* There isn’t anything to throw,’ answered Ted, 
laz'ly. 

“«« Throw your Knife,’ suggested Luke. 

*** Yes, and break it firstthing. You must be «mart !’ 
cried Ted. 

*«* Break it! Why, you goose, it will fa!l on the soft 
grass,’ shou'ed Luke. So the knife was thrown, but 
fe)l far short of Ted's goal. ‘It’s too heavy,’ «xplained 
Ted. They tried their bats, but they were too light, and 
were upweildy besides, with thelr broad straw _brims. 





Casting about for a more convenient missile, Luke's evi] 
genius directed his eye to the doorstep where Clarissa 
smiled unguarded on her cushion, Olive, not dreaming 
of danger, having left her to answer a call from withio 
the house, 

«+ Leat’s take Olive’s doll !' he exclaimed, looking side. 
wise at Ted. 

**« Oh, [ dassn’t,’ answered Ted, thinking at the same 
time that she was exactly what they wanted. 

‘** Olive wouldn’t care,’ urged Luke. ‘* Besides, she’d 
never know, and it wouldn't hurt Clarissa a mite.’ 

‘* * We might try her just once,’ began Ted, yielding 
to temptation ; ‘ we'd put her right back agsia.’ 

*** Course we would,’ agreed Luke, starting toward 
the unsuspecting Ciarleta. But the doll played tts part 
so well, flew up so lightly, made such beautiful curves 
among the branches, and landed so squarely in the boys’ 
hands, that they quite forgot their agreement to put it 
back after the first trial, and, when Olive returned to the 
doorstep, she was horrified to see her cherished darling 
wildly plungiag head first down the trunk of the great 
poplar tree. 

‘** Ted Lincoln,’ she gasped, ‘ what on earth are you 
doirg with Clarissa? Give her back to me this min- 
ute !' 

“For an answer Ted gave the poor dolly another 
throw, and Luke impatiently ordered the agonized 
child to ‘ look out there |’ 

“‘«Tt won't hurt her any,’ shouted Ted ; ‘she ain't 
made of sugar or salt.’ 

* But Olive took by no means a philosophical view of 
such treatment, and stood by, cryiag and imploring, 
while her baby took one perilous fight after another, 
till Ted, alarmed lest O'ive’s outcii+s should reach the 
house and bring him into disgrace, gathered all his 
forces for one final effort, crying, ‘ Here goes the great 
Madame Clarissa on her flying trip !' Up, up the dolly 
went, out of sight among the thick green branches of 
the poplar—but, alas! it did not come down. In vain 
the boys ran back and forth, lookiag where it must have 
fallen; in vain they threw themselves against the !m- 
movahle trunk of the great tree ; Clarissa had evidently 
determined to keep out of harm’s way for the future 
Giving up his exertions in despair, Ted turned toward 
Olive, with the wish that Uncle Jack were there to climb 
the tree, when the sight of her white, stricken face 
filled him with a sudden fear of judgment to come. 

*** On, O.lve !’ he cried, ‘don’t tell mother. Father 
won't let me go on the mountain if you do. Don’t tell, 
Olive! We'll get her down some way, if you won't 
tell.’ 

‘*Olive’s pain was too deep for pass!on, her hurt too 
sore to fiad relief in the suffering of another, even if she 
had been by nature vindistive. She knew that Tel 
had for weeks been planning to go camping on the 
neighboring mountsia with some older boys ; she also 
knew that he was quite right in fearing that his father 
would forbid his giag if it should be known that he 
had thrown Clarissa into the poplar tree. She turned 
the matter over in her mind, with a dim feeling she was 
too young to put into words, that, though she should 
never be happy agatn herself, she did not want to 
interfere with other people’s happiness, and, in answer 
to Ted's further entreaties, she promised to tell no one, 
and crept back to the house, too miserable to cry or to 
notice that Luke had been making frantic efforts to 
climb the tree—efforts that had resulted only in very 
pronounced rents in his garments, which he was regard- 
ing rusfully, conscious that his share in this transaction 
was likely to bring him into speedy disgrace, however 
easily Ted might escape. Conscious, also, that it was 
not well to have too many sins to explate at once, he 
auddenly exclaimed : 

‘*** Say, Ted, hadn’t we better salt those sheep now ?’ 

‘** Yes, we had,’ promptly replied Ted, ‘and weed 
that onfon-bed, too.’ 

‘* And both boys disappeared from view in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

‘*Meanwhile Olive went back to the house, mechan- 
{cally picking up Olarissa’s cushion as she passed it, 
and carrying it to her especial corner, where the sight 
of the pretty garments she had made so joyfully loos- 
ened the tight clutch about her throat, and she cried till 
she could cry no longer, but fell asleep from sheer ex- 
haustion. When she woke, she was sure it must be 
long past dinnertime, and, fearful of having been 
missed, she sl!pped quietly down the back stairs into 
the dining-room, where her father sat, reading the 
weekly newspaper. At the sight of her pale face and 
red eyes, Mr. Lincoln threw down his paper, and, hold- 
fog out his hands, said, tenderly: ‘Why, what is the 
matter with my little girl ?’ 

‘*O.ive went straight foto his arms, but answered 
bravely, though with quivering lips : 

*** Oh, everybody has her troubles.’ And her father, 
thinking it some matter of discipline, in which he never 
interfered, sald nothing more. Mrs. Lincoln, too, who 
heard Oilve’s reply, thought if anything serious had 
happened she would have known of it, and as she was, 
to use her own expression, ‘ driven to death with work ’ 





that day, she let the matter pass{without further inquiry, 
But when she went into Olive’s room that night before 
going to bed herself, and found traces of tears again in 
the child’s face, and heard her broken entreatles to Ted 
‘not to throw Clarissa,’ the mother’s suspicions were 
aroused. ‘ Ted never would intentionally have hurt his 
sister’s doll,’ thought Ted’s mother, but nevertheless, 
when she encountered him ia the pantry the next 
morning, searching forthe cooky jar, she sald casually, 
while she handed him a liberal supply of cooktes : 

***Doyou know wher@ Olive’s doll is, Ted?’ Ted 
stood speechless for a moment, turning from white to 
red, but, though thoughtless and selfish, he was honest, 
and he faltered out, with a pang for his lost trip, ‘ She’s 
up in the poplar tree,’ 

‘** Ta the poplar tree !’ repaated his mother, in amaze 
mont. ‘Hw on earthdid sha gat there ?’ 

‘With much stammering and many apologie:, Ted 
told the whole story. His mother listened in perfect 
silence, then shut the door, and what passed between 
them no one ever knew, but at the end of half an hour 
Ted came out with dry, red eyes anda subdued demeanor 
that half disarmed the household wrath. 

‘“‘ From that day O lve noticed with surprise that she 
was not only tolerated but welcomed on all Ted’s ex 
cursions to the woods and streams; that she had the 
first picking when the nut trees were shaken in the 
autumn, and the best place when the coasting came io 
the winter. Everywhere and at a'l times Ted showed 
so manifest a desire to atone for the suffering he had 
caused that it would have been a far harder heart than 
little O!ive's that would have w'thheld forgiveness, And 
from Ted’s selfishness and © {ve’s pain on that sad 
August moraing there grew a love that beautlfied both 
their lives and will last through all eternity.” 

Grandmamma spoke the last words with her eyes on 
the fire, evidently thinking aloud rather than talking to 
the children. They sat in silence for a few moments ; 
then Ned asked suddenly : 

‘* Did Ted’s father let him go on the mountain after 
all ?” 

‘“No,” replied grandmamma, with a ifttle start ; ‘‘ he 
thought it best that Ted should have the punishment he 
had laid out for himself ; and Luke shared the penalty 
as he had shared the wrong-dolag. Another thing I 
must not fail to tell you: for many months the boys 
earned money by every way that offered—for money 
didn’t come easily {nto the purses of elther men or boys 
fifty years ago; and when the village storekeeper made 
his yearly trip to Boston the next spring, he brought 
back a doll that might have been the twin sister of the 
lost Ciarissa. Aunt Sue dressed her in red merino, and 
one evening Luke Bates came to tea, and there was a 
grand ceremony of presentation. Olive was, of course, 
greatly pleased and very grateful to the boys, and the 
new doll, Arabella by name, lived long in great state 
and honor; but Olive and her mother knew that she 
never took Clarissa’s place in the little heart that all 
winter Jong had ached for her lost_baby, out 1a the cold 
and snow.” 

‘* Didn’t Olive ever see Clarissa again ?” asked Minnie 
with a choke in her voice. 

“Yes ; a strange thing happened many years after. 
ward, when Olive was a young lady, and Ted, true to 
his vow, had followed Uncle Jack tosea. Ted had just 
left home for his second voyage, and his father, mother, 
and Olive were sitting mournfully in the living room, 
thinking how long it would be before they should see 
their boy again, when a violent thunder storm came up, 
in the course 0’ which the great poplar tree was struck 
by lightning, and came crashing to the ground. After 
the sky had cleared, Olive went out to investigate, and 
there, in the top of the old tree, she found the bleached 
and weather-beaten remains of Clarlara ” 

** What did she do with her ?” asked Susle, 

Grandmamma laughed a little. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ Olive never told of {t, but what 
she did was to put the poor little dead dolly in a box 
and bury her under the white rose-bush.” 

There was another pause, broken by Minnle’s ex. 
clamation : 

“Grandmamma, if Olive never told, how did you 
know ?” 

“Because,” sald grandmamma, quickly, ‘‘I was 
christened Olive.” 


A BIT OF MEXICO. 


OT very long ago our young folks read an account 

in these pages of the Japanese Village. During 

the past year there bas been on exhibition in New York 

& Mexican village ; not as interesting, for many reasons, 

as the Japanese village, bu! presenting many interesting 

features, showing how differently our neighbors live and 
work from ourselves, 

In the center of the hall, on a raised platform, wore 
four young girls ; they were dressed in bright-colored 
skirts without any trimming or drapery, white aprcns, 
and white sacks. Their hair was combed plainly down 
on elther side of the head, and brafded close behind the 
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ears. They were pleasant-looking girls, but not at all 
pretty. Two of them sat behind two stones, placed at 
an angle cf thirty degrees, Beside each stone was & 
bow] in which kernels of corn were soaking. They put 
two handfuls of corn on the stones, and then slowly 
crushed them with a stone roller, similar toa wooden 
rolling-pin, until they became a paste. This paste was 
patted in the hands into very thin cakes, Jatd on a thin 
plece cf zinc over a charcoal fire, and baked ; this re- 
quired but a few minutes, when the cakes were thrown 
into a basket. These cakesjare called ‘‘tortillo,” and the 
girls who make them ‘‘tortilleras.” The two young 
girls on the other end of the platform are the ‘‘ choco- 
laterias ;” they make delicious chocolate in curious jugs 
or pitchers, over a charcoal fire. 

Around the room were booths where the Mexicans 
were working at their several trades. In one booth, under 
a bamboo umbrella, were the men who made feather 
pictures. They used the most common.looking feath- 
ers, cutting, pasting, and arranging, with the most dell- 
cate touches producing really pretty pictures of birds, 
trees, and flowers. In the next booth an artist was 
making straw pictures, working in the most minute 
pleces of straw of various colors ; these formed pictures 
of landscapes, houses, trees, grasses, and people. Next 
to the artist in straw pictures was the artist In wax, 
who reprodtced in wax any object desired ; these re- 
productions were as perfect as the articles copied. 

On the epposite side from these booths were several 
others. In one was the worker in horn, who made the 
most beautiful things from animals’ horns; then the 
thread-workers. What wonderful drawn work, almost 
as fine as Jace! The next booth contained a worker fn 
ellver filigree. Hoe made the jewelry out of the finest 
silver wire. Upstairs, in the corner, was & Weaver, 
weaving scarfs or hangings out of bright yarn. Of 
course he used hand power, and worked slowly. One 
of the most Interesting workers was the ivory cutter. 
This man eat on top of a table ; his lathe was moved by 
hand power; he had a pointed stick, on either end of 
which was tied a cord. When he wshed to use the 
lathe he passed this cord two or three times over the 
end, until the cord became perfectly taut, and then he 
moved the stick back and forth as though he were saw- 
ing. In hia left hand he held a small chisel, which he 
pressed against the plece of {vory that he was carving. 
Theze, with a buck-saw about as large asa toy saw, were 
all the implements he used. The fineness ard delicacy 
of bis work was wonderful. Two women, & man, 
a vase with two birds on the edge with wings outspread 
and beads bent as if they were drinking, with small 
floral ornament for decoration, were inclosed in an 
English walnut. The clothes of the figures were deco- 
rated with Hnes indicating lace-work, and the bonnets 
were ornamented in different ways. The onyx cutter 
worked with just as rude implements, and bis work was 
finished, but not so dne as the ivory carver’s. The next 
booth held a Mextcan family—a father, mother, and 
two children. One child was asleep on the floor; but 
the little baby, with bright black eyes, was very funny 
and very good. 

The father and mother made wax figures; that fs, 
the father made the figures, and the mother dressed 
them with rags. The heads of the figures were about as 
latge as & walnut, and the figure was about six inches 
high. The faces had expression: some looked old, 
some young, scme good-natured, some cross. When 
fiatsted, they represen'ed the several trades or employ- 
ments of the people of Mextco. The next booth was a 
ioy shop. You would have felt sorry for the little 
M-xican children if you had seen their toys. Baskets, 
little pottery dishes, nefther pretty in color or shape, 
and bal!s that seemed to have dried seeds in them, were 
about all. The toys were not at all pretty or interesting. 

In the museum, downstairs, were the curiosities. 
These were relics of the first peoples whu lived in 
Mexico—the Aztecs. There were very many specimens 
of their several gode—gods of the harvest, god of the 
sun, household gods, god of waror plagues, god of death 
—numberless gods, and all hideous. 

A curious stone with ugly figures carved upon it is 
exhibited, called the ‘‘ temalacatl,” which means glad- 
fator’s stone. To this stone the gladiators were fastened 
by a rope which was fastened to the ankle of the glad- 
lator and passed through 4 hole in the center of the stone ; 
the men fought until one or both were killed. A fac-simile 
of the Aztec Calendar was very interesting. The original 
stone was carved in 1512, at Tenantillan, and brought to 
the present site of the City of Mexico. In transferring 
the Calendar it broke through the floating bridge into the 
lake at Xoloc. The high priest and many of his asaist- 
ants were drowned, The stone was finally ratsed and 
borne to the temple of the God of War. The stone was 
burled to save it from destruction, and unesrthed in 
1790, and is now in the base of the southwestern tower 
of the Cathedral of Mexies. It is twelve feet in 
diameter, and welghs 53,790 pounds. The Aztecs 
divided the year into elghteen months of twenty days 
each, and the months into four weeks of five days each. 
The days were named as folloys; 1, Sea-Animal ; 2, 





Wind ; 3, House; 4, Lizard; 5 Serpent; 6, Death ; 7, 
Deer; 8 Rabbit ; 9, Water ; 10, Dog; 11, Monkey ; 12, 
Grass; 18, Reed; 14, Ocelot); 15, Eagle; 16, Small 
Bird ; 17, Path of the Sun; 18, Filnt; 19, Rain; 20, 
Fiowers. They had likewtee the four cardinal points; 
viz, East, Reed; West, House ; North, Filnt; South, 
Rabbit. 

The century, or cycle, consisted of fifty-two years, 

A case contained memorials of Maximilian—glasses 
with the {mperlal arms engraved, the private seal of 
Maximillan, a most beautiful topaz, and several other 
belongings of the unfortunate Emperor. 

The lecturer gave a description of a bull-fight, and 
exhibited the various things used to excite the fury of 
the bull ss well as to kill him. The ‘‘ capas,” a red 
cape or flag, is waved in the rlog by men who by long 
practice become very agile, and jump aside to avold 
the thrust of the horns. The banderillas look like huge 
bouquets of bright paper flowers and triangles of flowers ; 
in the handles are sharp-pointed darts which are thrust 
into the bull’s neck. The torrero, the man who uses 
the banderillas, stands in the center of the ring, the bull 
dashes toward him, and he sticks a banderilla in either 
side of the bull’s neck. To place them in the same tide of 
the bull {s considered an evidence of want cf skill, and the 
torrero would be hissed from the ring should he do so. 
The pico is a spear used to keep the bull from killing 
the horses on which the men ride. The picador kills 
the bull with a sword. The fights are held in open 
amphitheater, in the presence of from 3,000 to 4,000 
people. The sport is cruel beyond expression. 

A Mexican dance was danced by a man and woman. 
The man wore tight trousers decorated with silver orna- 
ments down the side, a bright scaif about the shoulders, 
no vest or coat, a gay silk handkerchief about the neck, 
and a broad-brimmed, brightly decorated hat. The 
woman wore a straight satia skirt—pink, embroldered 
with silver thread—a white sack, a purple scarf, and 
very pretty slippers. The man saluted the audience by 
rafsing his hat, the woman by raising her arms above 
her head and bending the hands toward the audience. 
The music, very quaint and mellow, began, and the 
man and woman danced without paying the slightest 
attention to each other ; part of the time the man danced 
with his back tothe woman. His steps would remind 
you of the steps taken by a small boy to get his feet 
warm. The woman seemed to glide and slip over the 
floor in pretty, graceful curves. 

It was delightful to make a little trip to Mexico and 
return the same afternoon. 





TOWSER’S STORY. 

OU do not know what a happy dogI am. I must 
tell you why. I'll begin at the beginning. I 
find myself inclined sometimes to ba-a. I think you 
would agree with me that I inkerit this inclination from 
my ancestors if you should see my coat, which is white 
and knotty. Some people call my coat worsted, others 
yarn, It does not make any difference what they call 
it; I find it comfortable; I guess it’s becoming, for I 
hear people say I’m pretty. I like the way my coat is 
made, for my young master can hold me fast by catch- 
ing his fingers in the loops. The first thing I remember 
was sittiog on the shelf in a large toy store, with about 
twenty of my brothers and sisters. One after another 
disappeared, and I found myself very lonesome. At 
last, one day, they put the prettiest kitten beside me on 
the shelf. I do not understand it, but her coat was just 
like mine. We became friends at once, which proves 
that cats and dogs can live peaceably together if they 
have good dispositions, and regard for each other’s rights. 
We were so happy together ! when, to our horror, 4 very 
disagreeable looking elephant was put right beside us. 
I turned my back on him at once. Kit was inclined to 

be friendly, but I would not allow it. 

Ki: and I were whispering softly together—it would 
never do in the world for all the animals and dolls ia 
the store to talk out loud—there would bea tremendous 
hubbub—when a lady came in and sald : ‘‘ I want some- 
thing fora little baby. Something that will not hurt 
him, and that he cannot put in his mouth.” She looked 
at several things, but they were hard or pointed, or had 
some fault. Kit and I shivered and shook, and would 
have hidden if there was any place we could hide. The 
horror of being eaten up filled our hearts with fear. She 
turned away, and we gave a sigh of relief, when sud- 
denly she said to the clerk, ‘‘ Have you worsted dolls 
with pretty faces?’ ‘‘ No'm, but here is a worsted dog.” 
Try to imagine how I felt! The clerk took me down; 
the lady looked at me and said, ‘‘I’ll take this.” No 
one but me heard Kit’s cry, ‘‘Oh, Towser!” I forgot 
all about that dreadful baby that ate things up, in the 
thought that Kit and I would be separated. What 
should I do without her? I cried, but no one noticed 
my tears. The lady said again, ‘‘I would like to see 
that kitten, please.” My heart gave a great throb of joy 
as the clerk put Kit beside me. She was £0 frightened, 
poor thing ! that she leaned againstme. The lady said, 
**T’ll take the kitten too.” We almost cried out wlth 
joy. We forgot the possibilities of being eaten by that 





baby in the joy cf beingtogether. Oh, Kit! How little 
we knew ! 

** Shall I put them in the same bundle ?” 

‘No; separate, please.” 

*‘Oh, Towser, I can't leave you! Im afraid,” said 
Kit, leaning hard against me. It was hard enough to 
KnCW we must be separated, but to know that Kit was 
unhappy, Kit was afraid, almost broke my heart. I made 
as much trouble as possible ; but, In spite of my efforts, 
I was tied up at last. 

The next we knew we were being carried, hugged up 
in the Jacy’s arm, through some place where there was 
a tremendous rush and roar, that made our beads ache. 
Kit and I comforted each other, for we could hear each 
other talk through the paper. After a time we were 
carried up, up, up, and then put down on something 
hard. The lady took the parers off and stood us side by 
side on a little tab!e. This was a different place from 
any I had ever seen. There wasa bright fire in the grate, 
and the room was so still that we both fell asleep. At 
last it grew dark, the fire died down, and the lady tied 
us up again. She carried us u Jong time, and then put 
us down on something soft. We stayed there a good 
while. When nex! we saw the world we were standing 
on a desk, lamps were lighted, and the lady tfed cards 
on our necks. She whispered in my ear, ‘“ Towser, be 
good to the baby.” And then she kissed me, and said, 
‘I'd rather kies the baby.” Now, I think that was 
queer. Rather kiss a baby, that would eat up anything 
he could find, than a handsome white dog! I was indig 
nant. 

I have never seen Kit since, 

When next I saw the light of day it was in a new 
place, and amid the greatest excitement. Everybody 
surrounded a cunning little thing dressed like some 
of the dolls in the store. This thing cried, but 
much louder than the dolls. At last it was patted 
and smoothed and kissed, and then I was held in 
front of it. The dearest little lady, with a voice full 
of love, sald, ‘‘ Baby, see Towzer.” I was so amazed 
I tumbled out of her hand on to the floor. This was 
the ‘‘ baby ” of which I was afraid. I wish you had seen 
him. Jolly, handsome, lovely, fat, happy, and the only 
things he tried to eat were his own fingers. That person 
who bought me don’t know much about babies, that’s 
certain. It’sscandalous to misrepresent babies tbat way. 
I wish Kit knew about this blessed baby. No wonder 
everybody loveshim! He deserves it, my little master ! 
How I longed to get close tohim! His darling mamma 
picked me up and said, ‘‘ Baby, ses Towzer.” (I wonder 
how she found out my name.) Baby looked at me out 
of his lovely eyes, and said, ‘‘Coo,” but he did not 
touch me. I was put on a high bureau where I could 
watch that precious baby. He had aunts by the dozens, 
it seemed to me, and they kissed and loved him a}] the 
time. Of course, no baby would notice a worsted dog, 
who had live folks to amuse and interest him—a papa, 
a mamma, who loved him so dearly that they never for- 
got him a moment. Such bables never need worsted 
dogs ; but I can’t help loving him, even if ne does not 
love me. Precious baby! I pity anybody who loves 
another, and the other does not love back. It’s awful, 
sometimes. 

One day the person who bought me came Jn, and I 
wanted to tell the baby’s mamma how she spoke in the 
store. There she sat and talked love-words as though 
she had not as much as sald the baby was a canaihal 

That baby’s mamma is a wonderful woman! She 
understood all the tlme howl! felt. One day she sald, 
‘1m golng to write a Jetter for Towzer to Mrs, Jones” 
—that’s the lady who bought me. I stood on the desk as 
she wrote, and she tells the story just as it was: 


Dear Mrs, Jones: 

No doubt you are anxious to know how I like my new 
home and little master. Well! at first he—Master Blossom 
—did not notice me very much, and though hismamma and 
purse would frequently hold me up before his eyes, he 
seemed very indifferent, and I at times grew co gad I almost 
wished myself back in the store, where ajl the other little 
dogs and dolls were, and where little children came to ad- 
mire and taikto us. One day last week, in a fit of the blues, 
I got off by myself and crawled under the lounge in the 
room where Blessom’s papa fleeps, and I thought to myself, 
‘I'll just stay here until Iam missed ;” and stay there I did, 
for three entire days ; but when I was found (weak and ex- 
hausted, of course), the little master’s face lighted up, and 
for the first time in his life, he put out both hands, took me 
in his arms, and bugged me to his face, and since that hour 
we have been the bestof friends. When he sleeps, I sit by 


the crib and watch over him; when he wakes, he always 
smiles at me and pats me on the back with his little hand; 
and so I felt as if I wanted to let you know how happy I am 
now, and how much I love my new home and little master. 


The baby’s mamma has frequently said “she wished Mrs. 
Jones could see us play together,”’ for I am very gentle with 
the little one (just as you told me to be), and each day we 
love each other more and more, and eo | am the happiest 
little dog in this whole city. 
Very respectfully and thankfully yours, 
TOWZER JONES GREATHEART, 
January 13, 1886. 


= I wonder if I will ever see darling Kit! 
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SuNDAY O FTERNOON. 
LOT’S CHOICE.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


MONG the living stones which go to make up 
A Peter’s ideal character, built upon faith as the 
foundation, is brotherly kindness.’ I know not where 
in Scripture one can find a better illustration of his mean- 
ing than in the story of Abraham's generosity. 

The stories of the Bible are generally told without 
comment. When Abraham goes down into Egypt, and 
lies about his wife, lest Pharaoh shall kill him in order 
to take her for his harem, the Bible utters no word of 
condemnation. When Abraham gives Lot his choice 
of the land of Canaan, in order to prevent the possibility 
of a quarrel between the followers and dependents of the 
two chieftains, the Bible utters no word of commenda- 
tion. The two stories are told, and we areleft to justify, 
palliate, or condemn the lie, to applaud or to contemn 
the unworldly generosity, as we are Inclined. The mere 
fact that this story is told of Abraham is notan evidence 
of divine approval. Esch reaier’s consclence must 
judge concerning it. But, however little we may act on 
Abraham’s principle in our own lives, there are none of 
us who will not be ready to applaud it as a principle of 
action for others. 

The story itself is very simple. Abraham has pros- 
pered very greatly, and is “‘ very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold.” A great party of retainers and depend 
ents has grown up about and under him. In the next 
chapter we find him arming three hundred and eighteen 
trained servants to pursue after a raiding party who 
have carried off Lot and his property. Men who have 
acquired much do not lose their appetite for more. 
Acquisition stimulates, it does not satisfy, acquleitive- 
ness. Lot, Abraham’s nephew, had come with him into 
Palestine, and had shared his prosperity without sharing 
his faith. About him, also, there had grown up a body 
of retainers and dependents. Each was a chieftain of 
the germ of a future tribe. Contentions began to spring 
up between the two households. Palestine was an open 
country, without farms or fences or division lines of any 
kind. The two households traveled in company, lead- 
ing their cattle together, and watering at the same wells. 
Jealousies and strifes began to appear. Each wanted 
the advantage, and accused the other of taking It. Such 
strifes easily pressed inward from the circumference to 
the center, from the retainers to the chieftains. Each 
hears the story of his own servants, and naturally takes 
their part. Abraham was the first to perceive the 
danger and to take measures to guard against it. 

His remedy was a radical one. No home, it is said, 
is large enough to hold two families. Abraham believed 
this aphorism, even when the home was a fenceless land. 
He proposed an amicable separation. It is not best to 
have life too complicated. A kindly separation is better 
than an unkindly continuance in partnership. If two 
men, or two housebkolds, find that intimacy of relation 
ship puts too severe a strain on their mutual forbearance, 
it is often well to lessen the strain by lessening the close- 
ness of the intimacy. If you can live peaceably with 
your neighbor without a fence between‘you and him, it 
is delightful ; but it is better to put up the fence than to 
run a hazard of continual contention. As a general 
principle, this is a sound one. But there are exceptions. 
In applying it to the marriage relation, the advocates of 
free-and-easy divorce ignore the fact that the welfare of 
the children depends on the permanence of the marriage 
tie, and the integrity of both Church and State on the 
integrity of the household, which is the unit out 
of which both Church and State are composed. 

Abraham, however, did not merely propose a separa- 
tion ; he gave to his nephew the choice of the land. ‘‘If 
thou wilt take the left hand, I will take the right; or if 
thou depart to the right hand, I will go to the left.” 
Abrabam might naturally enough have claimed the first 
choice ; and it can hardly be doubted that Lot would 
have conceded it tohim. When Lot took advantage of 
his uncle's generosity and chose the fertile valley of the 
Jordan there was probably no inconsiderable grumbling 
in Abraham’s camp, unless human nature was much 
mere unselfish than it isinourdsay. This valley is even 
now an exceedingly fruitful one. The southern end of 
the valley has, indeed, been a desert ever since the de- 
struction of Sodem and Gomorrah ; but it was then the 
** garden of the Lord.” Abraham’s offer was no trader’s 
erick. He resigned the fairest portion of the land to Lot 
without hesitation and without a word of complaint. 

The nature and effect of Lot’s choice deserves a mo- 
ment’s consideration. He seems to have looked only 
upon the material advantages of soll and climate. The 
plain of Jordan was well watered everywhere ; and water 
isa great desideratum beneath the burning suns of the 
East. That the valley which he chose would bring him 


1JInternational Sunday-School Lesson for February 6, 1887.— 
Gen. xiiL, 1-13. 


244d to your faith .. . brotherly kindness. 2 Peter1., 5-7. 





into close proximity to the paganism on which he had 
turned his back when, with his uncle, he came out from 
Ur of the Chaldees, he did not consider. Inatruly wise 
judgment moral advantages and disadvantages outweigh 
the merely physical. But Lot did not weigh them ; how 
few everdo! When 4s young man selects his college; 
or his life abode, deciding between city and country ; or 
his life-work, choosing between law, medicine, com- 
merce, agriculture, the ministry, how few ever think of 
the question, Where will the temptations be the least 
and the spur to a divine life and a divine development 
the greatest ? Thousands of Lots start on the road to 
ruin every year, not merely because they go out of the 
healthy atmosphere of the country to the excitements of 
the city, but because they make this choice without once 
considering what are the moral dangers of thelr new 
life ; because their only thought is of the material ad- 
vantages. Lot, moving into the vicinity of the citfes, 
was very soon carried off bya raiding party which 
came up against the cities. Delivered by Abraham from 
his captors, he learned no lesson of trust in God and fear 
of sinners; instead, he went back to lIive within 
the walls, and to trust their protection. And when the 
day of judgment on the {nfiquitous cities came he barely 
escaped with his life. All that makes life dear—wife, 
children, friends, property—was engulfed in the destruc- 
tion. 

The main lesson of the incident, however, seems to 
me to be {ts exemplification of the Christian method of 
preventing a quarrel. It takes two to quarrel! ; and he 
who says, ‘‘I will not be one of the two,” has a recipe 
that never failed yet to secure peace. A good Golden 
Text for this lesson would be Paul’s injunction, ‘‘ If {t be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.” There are caves where peace is impossible to him 
who also acts on the motto, ‘‘ First pure, then peace 
able ;” but the possibilities of peace are much greater 
than we are accustomed to think. Most men would be 
richer, and certainly happier, if they would spend in 
new, useiul industries the time which they waste in de 
fending what they call thelr rights. There are cases 
where aman is bound to defend rights because the 
rights of others are intrusted to his defense. A father 
may not always yleld up the interests of his household 
to avoid a contest. A citizen may not always yield up 
the interests of the community to escape battle. But, 
as a rule, it is better to yield any personal right than to 
engage in any personal confifct over it. The reasons by 
which men are accustomed to justify themselves in a 
vigorous maintenance of their rights Abraham might 
well have pleaded. He was the elder. It was under his 
protection that Lot had acquired his prosperity. He had, 
doubtless, a larger number dependent upon him. To 
him, not to Lot, God had promised the land. But to 
Abraham peace was worth more than property. It was 
a noble and courageous spirit which said, ‘‘ You take 
what you like ; Iam not afraid ; wherever I am, I can 
take care of myself.” 

Rather, God can take care of me. For the brotherly 
kindness of Abraham was a fruit of his faith. It was 
because of his faith that his course was unlike that 
of those who ect on the motive, ‘‘ Get all you can, 
and keep all you get.” Only faith could so transform 
the Arab sheik into such a child of God. 

‘*Man enters life as a selfish being. Look at chil- 
dren quarreling over some trifle, and see how each be- 
gins by looking after himself. A power must come 
into their hearts that can blunt the eagerness of their 
self-seeking, a power that can resist thelr inborn self- 
ishness of disposition. Now, faith is such a power. 
Why should not Abraham be generous when he trusted 
so perfectly in his God ? Why should he not be ready 
to give Lot his choice as to the country he would 
take in possession? . . . So powerful has faith been 
in every age, 80 powerful is it still. This ie why a 
man who has faith is generous and liberal, and rises 
by his faith above the common run of men, who seek 
nothing but their own advantage. Those who have 
faith no less than others like to grow rich, and their 
carnal nature urges them, too, to take the best for 
themselves and to run no risks for any one else; but 
they find a yet greater pleasure in contentment, cheer- 
fulness, quickness of sympathy, Jove—in a single word, 
a rich inner life; and they trust that this spiritual 
life will increase within them. Those who are so rich 
cannot be mean. Those who fee! that they are happy, 
and cherish in their hearts « living hope, cannot bring 
themselves to be forever calculating what will be most 
to their own advantage ; and without any effort they 
bring into practice that command of Christ which 
sounds £0 strange and exaggerated : ‘ Give to him that 
asks of you, and from him that would borrow of you 
turn not thou away.’” ' 

! The “ Bible for Learners,”’ chap. xiii. 








I find that when the saints are under trials and well 
humbled, little sins raise great cries in the conscience ; 
but in prosperity conscience is a pope, that gives dispen- 
sations and great latitude to our hearts.—[Samuel Ruth- 
erford.; 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
LOT'S CHOICE. 


By Emity HountTineron MILLER. 


LESSING. When the Lord called Abraham, and 
bade him come away from his old home, he 
promised to be with him and to bless him. The Bible 
says, ‘‘ The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich,” but 
that does not mean that the people who are blessed of 
the Lord always have gold and silver and lands, but 
that, whether they have much or little, they have the very 
best that a wise, loving Father can give them. They 
have his love and his care and his smiles, and they are 
happy because they are willlnz to Jet him direct them 
and choose for them. Some of God’s children have to 
wait till they get home to their father’s house before 
they receive houses and lands and great possessions, but 
some of them are rich here upon earth. Abram was 
one of the rich ones. The Lord prospered him wherever 
he went, and he became very rich in cattle and in gold 
and silver. Once, when there was a famine in the land 
of Canaan, he went down into the fertile land of Egypt 
and stayed sometime. Then he came back agaln, and 
went journeying on from place to place until he came 
to Bethel, the very spot where years before he had 
pitched his tent and built an altar tothe Lord. There 
Abram worshiped God again, no doubt thanking him 
for protecting and jeading him, and there for some time 
he lived. He did not build houses, but he and all his 
servants lived in tents. Every morning the servants 
would take the great herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and troops of camels out to feed in the rich valleys 
wherever there was pleaty of grass and water. Some- 
times there would be rivers aad brooks from which they 
could drink, and sometime: they had to dig wells and 
draw up water for the cattle, which was more trouble. 
Strife. Abram and his servants and cattle did not 
have the country all to themselves. There were tribes 
of people living in some parts of the land who wanted 
grass also for their flocks. And then there was Lot, 
Abram’s nephew, who lived with him, but who had 
grown to be arich man, with flocks and berds and tents 
of hisown. It took a great deal of land to pasture so 
many cattle, and a great deal of water for them to 
drink, so by and by the herdmen of Abram’s cattle 
and the herdmen cf Lot’s cattle began to quarrel. Each 
party wanted the best, and so, cf course, there was 
trouble. 

The peacemaker. Do you remember who {t was who 
said, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God”? This man Abram, whom 
God had promised to make a blessing to all the world, 
was a peacemaker, He did not say, ‘‘I am the oldest, 
and the strongest, and have the best right to every- 
thing, because God has given me al] this land.” He 
said, ‘‘ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee, and between thy herdmen and my herdmen, 
for we be brethren.”” He did not say, ‘* I will choose a 
part for myself, and then you may take the rest; there 
is plenty of room for us both.” That would have been 
fair and kind ; but Abram was so generous he wanted 
Lot to have the best, so he said, ‘‘ Is not the whole land 
before thee ? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: 
if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
right ; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go 
to the left.” 

A selfish choice. If Lot had been like Abram he 
would have said, ‘‘It is not proper for me to choose 
what I like best.” But Lot was selfish. He was very 
glad cf a chance to get the best. He looked all over the 
country, and saw down below Bethel the beautiful plain 
of Jordan, watered with many clear little streams, and 
so fertile that it was like the garden of the Lord. He 
said to himself, ‘‘ This is the very best,” and so he chose 
all the plain cf Jordan for his part. Then he gathered 
his flocks and herds and servants together, and they 
struck thelr tents aud said good-by to Abram, 
and journeyed on toward the east. 

A foolish choice, When Lot chose to go down to the 
plain of Jordan to live, he only thought about getting 
rich and having an easy life. He did not stop to think 
how foolish it was to go among wicked people whe 
would tempt him tosin. For down on the plain, in the 
city of Sodom, and in four little cities near it, lived the 
wickedest people in all the land. Lot did not go at 
once to live with them, but he moved on, pitching his 
tent nearer and nearer, until by and by he went to live 
in a house in the city of Sodom itself. He did not 
mean to be like the wicked people, but he stayed in their 
company until he began to get accustomed to thefr evil 
words and ways. Perhaps he got rich, but we do not 
know that he did, and we shall soon see that, if he gained 
ever so much, he lost it all on account of choosing to live 
in bad company. 

Day after day he saw and heard only vile, hateful 
things, while Abram, alone among the hills, was walk- 
ing and talking with God, asking his advice, following 
his directions, and! prospering in all that he did. 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 


By A LAYMAN, 


PTIHERE is no better solution of the labor problem 

than that furnished by Abram’s example and Lot’s 
warning. The distance between Abram and Lot isa 
jot of difference. It is the difference there is between 
wealth worked by consclence and wealth worked by 


ambition. Abram is acaptain of industry, but industry 
is'captain of Lot. Riches without charity enhance pov- 
erty. 


The land problem arises, not while Uncle Sam Is rich 
enough to give us all a farm, and ,gives {t to us, but 
when there is no longer land enough for the support of 
population, or when, in its uneven distribution or segre- 
gation, the Jand {is left untilled or unproductive. Ina 
purely pastoral age the land disturbance will begin 
earlier than in an agricultural period. The cowboy and 
the Cherokee Indiana need half acontinent if they devote 
themselves to stock and buffalo, and one will have to 
choose Bethel, while Lot will generally go to Jericho. 
If Abram degenerates, and elects to keep deer preserves 
aud parks and reservations for foxes and hounds, Lot 
will be likely to make a fuss, and the land problem will 
be projected. 


Every few hundred years the tendency to consolida- 
tion in large estates is resisted by the popular sense of 
justice, and great estates are divided either by revolu. 
tion, as in France, or by resolution, as in Ireland and as 
must soon happen in England. In this country Abra- 
ham is taking hold of the land problem before the 
problem gets badly tangled. Dtviston is in the air as 
well as on the land. There is trouble between the ad- 
herents of Abram and those of Lot; but it is being 
amicably adjusted by better agriculture as well as by 
the substitution of division for addition. The land of 
Central Palestine would have well supported the adhe- 
rents of Abram and of Lot had they possessed a steam 
plow and’a reaping machine, with a little superphosphate 
in the hill. Invention and discovery are friends of man 
and of woman, and are solvents of some problems. As 
for the rest, their solution is in better discipline of the 
spirit after that of the land. This is a result that does 
not come’by jumps, any‘more than we get the dynamo at 
one bound. There will be friction. but diminishing. I am 
convinced that we have seen the last of organic Jacob 
inism in inte:ligent republics. I do not expect to see 
any problems of the future that the schoolhouse and 
the chureh, science, art, and religiou, cannot peacefully 
solve. The more of this peaceful agitation, the more 
certain will that result follow. 





We need to go back to?the beginning of the world— 
to Abraham, if you please—and watch the gradual 
unfolding of the thought of human brotherhood. We 
cannot call this a Christian people so long as either capi- 
tal or labor is begging somebody to knock a chip off its 
shoulder. There is a good deal of truth in the old 
verse which begins, ‘‘ Zife is the time to serve the Lord.” 
I think many of us are trying to be Christians after 
death. A man who has no plety in this world must 
needs go into the highest court of insolvency. And, ac- 
cording to the Revised Statutes of the celestial world, 
you can’t settle in insolvency in that Commonwealth 
by refrigerating your creditor at zero. 


Abram never forgot to go to meeting. He never had 
so much business of his own as to forget his Father’s 
business. If there wasn’t already a meeting-house on 
every hill-top, he built one; and he greatly preferred 
the old church to the new one, though he was decidedly 
for the new theology as against the old. His father 
before hia was a Chaldaic Protestant. Every great 
man in religion is a new man in Christ Jesus. The test 
of real orthodoxy is an abiding consclousness of God 
and unconsciousness of self. When Abram isn’t bufld- 
ing a new altar, he is worshiping beside an old one. 





When you cannot agree to agree, then agree to dis- 
agree. The world is big, and if you don’t want all that 
joins you, you should not fatally disagree with Uncle 
Sam or kick at Providence. Jay Gouldand Vanderbilt 
can occupy different trunk lines, seeing the sizability 
of the elephant. The Southeast was enough for Lot. 
and cannot Jay Gould enjoy the system of the South- 
west while Vanderbilt controls the lines that run by 
the way of Bethel and Gotham ? 





A quarrel sometimes is necessary to prevent a war. 
When things have got to ‘‘a state of things,” people stop 
on the quarrelsome edge of the abyss of war, count the 
cost, and turn to referees or to lot. The rule of arbitra- 
tion is the modern substitute for arbitrary misrule. 
When you fall out with a neighbor, consider how costly 
is the luxury even of athird-rate lawyer. Some people 
never knuckle until they’re bankrupt. Better look at 


the world’s bigness and realize your own littleness, 
Give Lot his choice, and he will almost invarlably choose 
what you wouldn't. Abraham was wise as a serpent 








as well as good as a saint. He let Lot have his own 
way, and Lot’s way was Abram’s. 





There is everything in a spirit of fair play. It @is- 
arms {ll temper. Some people who are very ugly so 
long as you are slightly so, are ‘‘ too sweet for anything ” 
as s00n a8 you show sweetness and light. Most of us 
don’t want things half so much as we thought we did, 
the moment we can have them for the choosing. Your 
way isn’t half so sweet the moment you can have it. 
Abram was aclose student of human nature. He got 
all he wanted by not selfishly wanting anything. To 
him that gives, a lot more is added. There {is almost no 
quarrel but one man can mend if he set; about {t with 
Abram’s spirit. 





There ts a vast deal of fues between folks that’s made 
by other folks. It is obvious that Lot and Uncle 
Abram never would have had any trouble ’twixt each 
other. Weall have particular friends who on our be: 
half are giving our uncle particular fits. These meddle 
some people who are advocating our cause with broom- 
sticks and shillalahs are, in fact, our worst enemies, 
Many men have their adherents who are kicking up a 
dust after the carpetisswept. Many a man would have 
a nice time of it if 1t wasn’t for the officlousness of mls- 
taken friends. We may yet pray to be saved from our 
friends. Our enemies are self-spofled, or we are. 





Selfishness prefers the palm trees of Jericho to the 
terebinths of Bethel. No doubt the palms are more 
inviting, but no one who is wise as well as selfish will 
hope to found a strong civilization where snow never files. 
A perpetual summer spoils civilization. Lot’s eyes 
bulged with covetous satisfaction as he looked on that 
remarkable plain where to-day you may grow cotton 
and cocoanuts and palm dates. I have eaten cucum- 
bers among the jackals of Jericho when snow was sift- 
ing on the stone pillows of Bethel. Your strong races 
are ‘not bred so near the center of the earth as Sodom. 
The delta of the Nile is a far better cradle than the gar- 
den at the mouth of the Jordan, far below the level of 
the sea. The Puritans were developed by climate as 
well as by Protestantism. Protestantism isa climatic as 
well as a moral necessity. Onr forefathers were inured 
to hardship. Their whole lives were a struggle for 
existence. Nature spoils man by being indulgent to 
him. The temperate zones are zones of truth. 





THE PARDON OF THE PARALYTIC. 


By tHE Rev. Jacon 8. Sairman, D.D. 





‘** Jesus seeing their faith, said unto the sick ef the palsy, Son, 
be of good cheer ; thy sins be forgiven thee.’’—St. Matt. ix., 2. 
UR Lord had just returned to his own city of 
Capernaum, and was speaking to the multitudes 
who had already crowded to hear him. The house in 
whieh he was, was filled to overflowing. Every way to 
his person was cut off but one, and that a way which 
only the deepest sense of need would have been likely to 
think of. Suddenly, as he stood in the midst of the 
room or court, 8 couch began to descend through the 
roof above, and the next moment a man quivering with 
palsy lay in his helpless misery looking up into the face 
of Jesus. No word, it would seem, was epoken, but the 
appeal was eloquent. ‘‘ Jesus,” we are told, ‘‘ seeing 
their faith ’—not the faith of the friends of the sick man 
only, but the faith of the man himself as well—seeing in 
this man the conditions of a nobler cure than that of his 
bodily disease, sald, ‘‘ Son, be of good cheer; thy sins 
be forgiven thee.” Around him were scribes and Phar- 
isees, who were not friendly to his claims; and these 
looked at one another with a meaning glance. Their 
lips were motionless, but their hearts were whispering, 
“‘This’man blasphemeth.” The Saviour read this thought 
at a glance, and, turning to them, said, ‘‘ Wherefore 
think ye evil in your hearts ? For whether is easier to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and 
walk ?” Observe, the question was not, Which is 
easier, to forgive sins or to cure the palsy by a word ? but, 
Which is easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to 
say, Arise and walk? Of course, there could be lut one 
answer. It was a perfectly safe thing for any ons to say, 
‘«Thy sins be forgiven thee,” for no one could tell whether 
any result had followed or not ; but to attempt to rebuke 
disease, to bid a helpless cripple rise up and walk—this 
was to appeal to something that men could judge of by 
thelr senses. Upon this appeal, therefore, our Lord 
staked hisclaim. Fixing his eyes upon the wondering 
Pharisees, and saying, as he must have said it, wilh an 
awful emphasis, ‘‘ But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” he turned 
to the paralytic with the words of authority, ‘‘ Ariee, 
take up thy bed, and go to thine own house.” ‘And 
he arose, and departed to his house.” 
The multitude were satisfied. The claim to forgive 
sins had been no idle boast. 
And yet it is certain that as to what our Lord meant 
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by forgiving sin they had nothing like a true idea. 
They looked upon {t as meaning remission of penalty. 
They looked upon it, therefore, asa miracle. This was 
why they safd, at first, that for a man to claim such 
power was blasphemy. When they became convinced 
that Christ could forgive sins, they simply ‘‘ marveled, 
and glorified God which had given such 7 
men.” Their idea about the ‘‘ power” was clearly 
that it was some special miraculous gift which he who 
held could exercise at will, and from the exercize of 
which, as cause, forgiveness must follow as effect. 

To any such power as this Christ himself had cer 
talnly put forth no claim. He had not spoken in the 
imperative mood, but only in the indicative. He bad 
not said, ‘‘ Let they sins be forgiven thee ;’ he had 
simply sald, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ;” and he said 
this, we are expressly told, because be saw that the man 
had faith. But, you ask, had not his words something 
to do with {the man’s forgiveness? I answer, they had ; 
and further on I shall try to show what. But first we 
must understand what forgiveness means. I have already 
intimated one thing that it does not mean. The New 
Testament is full of the remission of sin ; it has not one 
word to say of the remissiun of penalty. 
on. It goes on with forgiveness just the same as without 
{t. Ifsin has wrecked man’s health, forgiveness does 
not give him asound body. If sin has shriveled the 
whole organism of a man’s soul, forgiveness simply gives 
him what he can hold. Itsimply fills him according to 
his capacity ; it does not set aside the operation of the 
law by which capacity 1s determined 
penalty whatever. 

I say this, well knowing that some will wonder how 
then it saves from hell. Hell, let me say, is not strictly 
a thing of penalty. Penalty !s something to be suffered 
for wrong-doing in the past; hell is something to be 


power unto 


Penalty goes 


It sets aside no 


suffered for wrong-belng in the present. Penalty 
belongs to the domain of conduct; hell belongs to the 
domain of character. Whether we turn from wrong to 


right or not, penalty continues until the law is satisfied 
The moment we turn from wrong to right, 
moment the fires of hell would find nothing within us 


to feed upon. Penalty is purely a thing of nature 


that 


and 


nature, whether in the realm of matter or cf mind, 
never forgives. Only a person can forgive; and only 
personal relations can be involved in the matier of 


forgiveness. Forgiveness of sin is a change in one's 
personal relation to God. It is the change from a state 
of alfenation to a state of reconciliation. Now, when 
one person has injured another, there can be no recon 
cilfation unless the injured person forgives, and the 
other accepts forgiveness. God’s offer of forgiveness 
to men does not necessarily reconcile men to God. It 
does not, therefore, necessarily make them forglven. 
The forgiveness of sin {s not like the forgiveness of a 
money debt. Ths forgiveness of a money debt Is a 
very simple process. You have only to say to your 
debtor, You need not pay me that money that you owe 
me, and the thing is done. The debt that we owe God 
is Jove. This debt remains unpaid. Does God forgive 
by simply saying, You need not pay? I think not. 
God forgives, not by letting us off from paying the debt 
of love we owe him, but by giving us the love to pay it 
with. And we are not forgiven until we take it. This 
fs one thing. There {s another ; and that is, that the 
means by which God kindles his own love 77 us is the 
holding out of his forgiveness tous. In other words, 
God’s means of getting men to be forgiven {s the 


assurance that already, on his part, they are for 
given. 
You may think that to accept this assurance {s an 


easy thing for any one. You may think so, but .ou 
are wrong. It is an achievement beyond the reach of 
the power of mortal man. Not simply to assent to 
the proposition which expresses this truth, but to accept 
the truth itself—to accept it so that it become a living 
conviction within one—to accept it with the whole 
heart and soul as well as mind—this presupposes that 
quickening of the whole spiritual consclousness which 
in the New Testament {s called faith—a quickening 
which can be wrought by no less a power than that of 
the Spirit of God. Wherever faith is found, there a 
door {s found for the assurance of God's forgiveness to 
enter in ; and the effect of its entering in is love—an 
effect which follows from its cause as surely as suurise 
brings the day. Christ saw that the paralytic man 
before him had faith, and he at once appealed to it. 
He assured the man of God's forgiveness ; and the man, 
accepting the assurance, was forgiven. 

We can see now what our Lord meant when he spoke 
of forgiving sins on earth. He certainly did not mean 
tne same as forgiving sins in heaven. He did not mean 
the part which belongs to God in forgiving. He meant 
something which might be done by man. He claimed 
the authority to do that something expressly as the Son 
of man. He afterward enjoined the doing of the same 
thing upon his own disciples. He told them that whose 
soever sins they might remit should be remitted, and 
whosesoever sins they might retain should be retained. 
What did this mean? The answer, it seems to me, is 
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plain. Forgiving sin on earth, let me repeat it, is not 
the same as forgiving sin in heaven. Forgiving sin on 
earth is simply getting men to take the forgiveness 
which heaven so freely offers—to lay hold of it by faith 
—to take it home to their hearts. If you should place 
before a dying man some medicine which would cure 
him, but which he manifested a strange unwillingness 
to take, and I should step up and succeed in persuading 
him to take it, you would be representing the actual 
part of God in forgiveness, and I should be representing 
the possible part of man. I might properly be said to 
be an agent In the cure of the man; and man may 
properly be said to be an agent in the forgiveness of sin, 
But his agency is simply that of rereuation. It extends 
simply to che proclamation of God’s forgiving love in 
Christ. The forgiveness of sin in this sense of it—the 
banishing of the consciousness of guflt from human 
hearts, displacing it by love—this is the work of the 
whole ministry of reconcillation. It is not that baptiz- 
ing is one thing, and preaching {s another thing, and 
remitting sin is another thing; sin is remitted in all 
ways—in sermcn as w.1! as in sacrament. 

The other view of this matter—the view which was 
keld by the scribes and Pharlsees—the view which, in 
substance, is held by multitudes to-day in Christendom 
—the view, I mean, that man’s part in forgiving sin is 
not simply to get the sinner to lay hold upon a pardon 
which God has placed within his reach, but to fetch 
him a special pardon all the way down from heaven ; a 
pardon which, without such fetching, he could not have 
—this I hold to be oneof the most monstrous perversions 
of the truth that ever brought blight to the Church of 
God. Besides the fact that it is manifest]y unscriptural, 
it has this among other evils in practical result : mak- 
iog forgiveness a thing purely external—a favor con- 
ferred upon the soul rather than a change wrought 
within it ; it leaves a man after forgiveness on precisely 
the same spiritual plane where he stood before. While 
pretend!ng to sponge out his past sins, {t leaves him pow- 
erless against running up a fresh score of precisely the 
same kind with precisely the same ease. True forgive- 
ness, on the other hand, never leaves a man just where 
itfound him. It lifts him up. It must. Sin {fs not 
forgiven until the sinner stands on a level higher than 
that on which he sinned. True forgiveness severs the 
very continuity of a man’s spiritual character. It makes 
him other than he was. It makes him to look back 
upon his past self as dead and gone. It puts away, not 
only the sense of guilt, but the sense of shame. It re- 
stores 8 man, not only to God’s favor, but to his own 
self-respect. It enables us to rise on stepping-stones of our 
dead selves to higher things. O souls that have sinned, 
and are almost ready to despair,! to you this messsge of 
God is sent. Do not turn from it. Be true to the Divine 
Voice that speaks within you. Let gothe past. Let it 
go like the memory of a distempered dream. Be of 
good cheer. Your sins are forgiven you. God himself 
holds out to you the handwriting «f your pardon. 
Take it at his hand, and, iostead of feeling that you have 
made shipwreck of life, you will find that you have 
only just begun to live ; instead of facing the gathering 
clouds of a dark and cheerless night, you will find around 
you only the joy and splendor of a glorious morning. 








LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN 
CHURCH. 
THOMAS CHALMERS, 
By REvEN Tuomas, Pu.D. 


COTTISH Presbyterlanism has produced no man 

of the celebrity of Dr. Chalmers. Edward Irving 
was a more picturesque man—a man who, to the poet, 
would be more fascinating, a better subject for a poem 
or a novel than Chalmers. Mrs. Oliphant has given us 
& most captivating lifs of this, as Carlyle calls him, 
“‘the most brotherly of men”—fora time the assistant 
of Chalmers. What a unique thing it must have been 
to see these two mighty men together—one so richly 
endowed with vision and imagination, soaring away in 
the clouds in search of his Lord whom he fain would 
compel to come down to earth again ; the other a many- 
sided man, & man of greatnesses so many and varied 
that a quotation from Sydney Smith might well apply 
to him—“‘ He was not one man, be was « thousand men.” 
Thomas (oalmers was born in 1780, and lived in this 
world till 1847. From the first he was a student, and 
somewhat precocious too, for he entered the University 
of St. Andrew’s while only eleven years old. These 
Scottish universities, however, were at that time 
very little more than superfor grammar schools, and 
Scottish boys could study hard without being greatly 
injured by it, having too much bone and muscle to be 
nervous, and knowing nothing of the luxuries of our 
modern civilization which do so much to enfeeble the 
system and give us hot and tyrannous nerves. In his 
nineteenth year Chalmers was licensed as a preacher by 
the Presbytery of St. Andrew’s. There is something 
almost pitiable and ridiculous about boy preachers, 





knowing so very little of life and its perplexities, 
temptations, and cares—knowlng necessarily so little of 
any lore except schoolboy lore, and yet set to instruct 
matured or even aged Christlan people in the things of 
the kingdom of God. Oae wonders less at their 
audacity than at the folly of the men who license them 
as preachers. Of course Chalmers at nineteen might 
be mentally as percipfent as ordinary men at thirty. 
Preechers, like poets, are born, not made, and the slum- 
bering poss{Lillilesin the youth may have been detected 
by those wise men of the St. Andrew’s Presbytery. But 
he did not do much preaching for two years after re- 
ceiving his license, but spent the winters in Edinburgh 
attending the lectures of the ablest professors at that 
University. In his twenty-fourth year he was ordained 
miaister of Kilmany, a small parish in Fifeshire, about 
nine miles from St. Andrew's. He added to his minis. 
terlal work courses of lectures on chemistry in St. 
Andrew’s, illustrated by experiments. These lectures 
were very populkr. His studies seem to have been very 
varied—in chemistry, in mathematics, in political 
economy, of which he was very fond, a study which 
he pursued so thoroughly that in 1808, before he was 
thirty years of age, he had published a book entitled 
‘* An Irquiry into the Extent and Stability of National 
Resources.” 

At thirty years cf age severe domestic bereavements 
and a serious iJlness, which brought him near to death, 
laid him aside from all work for a year. During that 
year his mind underwent a great change. Up to that 
period his preaching had been more of the nature of 
exhortation to correct morals. From that time onward 
the higher elements of truth as set forth in the Gospels, 
in the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, were conspic- 
uous in all his discourses. It was heart preaching thence- 
forth, not simply Aead preaching. He rose from his 
sick-bed a man consecrated to his work as never before. 
His whole soul seemed to be ia everything hedid. “ He 
had seen the King in his beauty, and the land which is 
afar off.” Henceforth the genius of his nature and his 
magnificent powers were devoted without reserve to the 
service of God and man. In his thirty-fifth year he was 
called to be minister to the Tron Church and parish in 
Glasgow ; called only by a narrow msjority, for they 
did not like his «xceeding Biblicalism. In the midst of 
the crowded population of Glasgow the man developed 
into that largeness of which he was capable. There was 
room for his greatness to show itself. His ‘‘ Astronom- 
ical Discourses””—perhaps the mest eloquent productions 
which ‘ever fell from his pen or were poured out from 
his lips—thrust his fame up to a quite unparalleled 
height. They were published after being preached. 
Within a year nine editions and twenty thousand coples 
of the volume were in circulation. They carried his 
fame to the metropolis of England, and on his appear- 
anee in London in the following year he was greeted by 
enthusiastic crowds. From that time onward his fame 
remained. And it has continued. Scot’and ranks no 
pulpit orator on a higher plane than he, judging from 
the marvelous influence which he had over every audi. 
ence that came under the spell of his magnetic power. 
Moreover, there was no claptrap, no trickery, no aiming 
at effects, in his methods. Evezything produced in the 
pulpit was carefully prepared in the study—almost every 
word written ; but it was all his owa, in method, style, 
diction, mode of utterance, and effect of utterance. The 
preparation was an exact laying down of the lines on 
which a great locomotive, with fierce coals all aglow at 
the heart of it, rushed to its destination, carrying with 
it freight, passengers, and al] ata rate at which it would 
have been entirely impossible for them to travel by 
themselves. As one has put it, while Chalmers was 
preaching ‘‘there wis no possibility of sailing up his 
stream. You must go with him, or you must go ashore.” 
‘He was full of his idea, possessed by it, moved alto- 
gether by its power ; belleving, he spoke, and without 
stint or fear, often apparent/y contradicting his former 
self—careless about everything, but speaking fully 
his mind.” Hts mind was so large, so capacious, there 
was room in it for so much, everything around him 
seemed anxious to contribute something to the stores 
within; mathematica, poetry, philosophy, political 
economy—they stood round with imploring looks saying 
to him, Take me and use me, and in your employ I sha)] 
feel at my best, and be connected with the God who 
made me, thus enriched, ennobled, and glorified. 

To criticiss preachers is a thankl:ss business, and 
specially as everybody assumes it to be a business for 
which they have special aptitude. But when we have 
before us a man of Chalmera’s greatness and compe- 
tency, we are tempted to say a word or two in spite of 
the seeming immodesty of its being done by one who 
occupies a humble place among thecrowd. Chalmers 
diei when I was a very small boy, and soI cannot speak 
of him from sight or hearing. But I have spoken with 
men who heard him. From their accounts, and from all 
that has been written about his method and its results, 
it would seem that he had much to overcome before he 
could get himself fairly on the way. His accent was 


Scottish, and very provincial at that. At firet there wa 


no promise of what wascoming. He stumb/ed into 
what he had to say until some great thought lit the fire 
within, and then began the flowing and raging of the 
stream, carrying all before it. Some preachers can 
preach to the cultured few, some tothe thinking and 
inquiring middle classes of society, some can command 
the ear of the populace or a section of it ; but {t must be 
evident that he is the greatest as a preacher who can 
command all classes and conditions of men, for it must 
be evident that he appeals to the bumanity in them and 
not to any surface differences. Moreover, the history 
of men cf the pulpit shows that sectlonal men never 
are, nor ever can be, great preachers. It is the human 
ity in aman which makes him capable of that tempera 
ment without which you have the elegant essayist, or 
the literary critic, or the fastidious scholar, but not the 
real and true preacher. The real and true heart tha; 
was in Chalmers was s hown afterhe had been at the 
Tron Church four years, when he expressed his earnest 
wish to be transferred to St. John’s Church—a parish the 
population of which was made up principally of weavers, 
laborers, factory-workers, and other operatives. To this 
church he was transferred, and the artisans of that dic- 
trict had as their preacher the mightiest orator in all 
Scotland, if not in Great Britain. Here he wrought 
prodigiously to bring the 2,000 families in this crowded 
district under the influence of the Gospel. He divided 
this great parish into twenty-five districts, with a deacon 
and elder for each district—the deacon to attend to the 
secularities, the elder to the spiritualfties. At the 
commencement of his taking charge of this parish 
it cost for the suetenance of the indigent poor an 
amount equal to about $7,000 a year ; at the end of 
four years the pauper expenditure was about $1,600 
year. The idle, the drunken, the worthless, he sum- 
marily rejected after giving them a fair tria], and con- 
fined himself to encouraging and helping those who 
could, by a little wise help, be put on their feet and 
made respectable members of soclety. He soon found 
out that there were persons to whom money help was 
only demoralizition. So long as others would help 
them they would not help themselves. They became 
chronic paupers, caring nothing for sympathy and ad- 
vice and encouragement, ca1ing only for such loaves 
and fishes as came to them by the labor of some one 
else. These Chalmers left the civil authorities to care 
for as best they could, and reserved the church help 
and the visits of church helpers for people who mani- 
festly had souls as well as mouths. But four years of 
such untiring labor as that he gave to this St. John’s 
Parish broke him down in health, and he had to quit it, 
with a great load of experience which he has put into 
reveral volumes on the ‘‘ Christian and Civic Economy 
cf Large Towns,” but with little strength left. Dr. 
Chalmers is an illustration of the fact that no man, 
though he Fave the strength of Hercules and the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, can dribble out his mental and 
sympathetic strength drop by drop, drop by drop, every 
day of the week, and have a river full of it to pour over 
and into an exacting audience on Sunday. Dr. Chal- 
mers had a whole army of assistants, and yet in fcur 
years he had to retire from this great and successful 
effort of his. When, the other day, Mr. Beecher was 
asked at a meeting of students and ministers in London 
as to the possibility and utility of house-to house visita- 
tion, he replied : ‘‘ A man has only just so much vitality 
in his brain. If he spends it drop by drop all through 
the week, he cannot have it in any concentrated form 
on Sunday. There are communities where the average 
of knowledge is so low that the man as a pastor must 
sacrifice himself as a preacher, and must go round from 
house to house ; but you cannot, in one case in ten thou- 
sand, unite the two.” Iam sure Mr. Beecher is right. 
Any man preaching out cf an exhausted vitality can 
never do much good to the intellects and hearts of his 
people. Btfore the summer holidays I kept a record of 
the names of people I called on for five months, In 
those five months I made two hundred visits, and I 
found that was the utmost I could do. If we had a 
Scriptural ecclesiasticism, every man would find the 
work for which he is suited. The New Testament ides 
is one church in one town, with a varied ministry— ‘ 
course more meeting-houses than one or two or three 
where the town was large. But nowadays we have to 
get on without being Scriptur.l. so far as our ecclestiastl- 
clsms are concerned. In 1823 Dr Chalmers had to 
accept a Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the 
University cf St. Andrew’s. In five years more he was 
transferred to the Chsir of Theology tn the University of 
Edinburgh. As a Professor of Moral Philosophy he 
had especially insisted on this cardinal doctrine, ‘ that 
a right moral condition is essentia! to a right economic 
condition of the masses ;” that character is the parent 
of comfort, and that consequently you can never get 
irreligious communities rizht by any readjustment of 
economic and social relations. It is the old principle, 
‘Make the tree good, and the fruit will be good.” 
That is where people who write on political 
economy and on socialism are ever making a mis- 
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arrange {them that the total will be good? It 1s 
a hopeless problem so long as it stands so, During 
his professorships Dr. Chalmers was continually 
using his pen, and contlaually preaching as Sundays 
brought him o,portunity. Soon a crisis came in the 
history of his church, in which a leader of men was 
necessary, The civil and ecclesiastical courts came into 
collision. Incapable men were appointed to churches 
against the protest of congregations. The evil became 
unendurable. Finally, with Dr. Chalmers as their 
leader, on the 18:h of May, 1843 470 clergymen with- 
drew from the General Assembly and founded the Free 
Church of Scotland. The first Moderator was Chalmers 
himself. The remaining years of his life were given 
to building up the Free Church and in perfecting his 
great work, “‘ Institutes of Theology.” These years were 
few. This great secession, the last great church move- 
ment {n which consclence has been magnificently 
supreme over considerations of a pecuntary and scclal 
sort, took place in 1843. 

In 1847 Chalmers passed away, 80 peacefully that 
none were witnesses of his departure. Ono Sabhath 
evening, Miy 30 he tade his family good-night. Next 
morning, when his room was entered, and the curtains 
of his bed withdrawn, he was found half erect, his head 
leaning gently back upon the pillow, no token of pain 
or struggle, the brow and hand, when touched, s0 cold 
as to indicate that some hours had already elapsed since 
the spirit had peacefully departed. 


Whether it be correct or not co call Dr. Chalmers an 
orlginal thinker, it is certainly correct to affirm that the 
old thought became new in {ts interest and force when 
he passed it through the fervid alembic of his own mind. 
It has been well said that an old truth immedlately 
becomes new when you put it into practice. The 
Christian religion immediately became a new power and 
force for the resistance of evil and the promotion of 
good when it found incarnation in the personality of 
Dr. Chalmers. His book on the ‘‘ Adaptation of Exter- 
nal Nature tothe Moral and Intellectual Constitution ¢f 
Man” isa great work, had great influence, and shows 
great thinking power. 

The power of his personality was great because he 
was so simple and childlike ip his nature. Like so 
many other men of first-rate genfus, his childhood seems 
to have been preserved ard carried up into his manhood 
He realized that which Coleridge says 1s the true con- 
dition of unsophisticated life—‘‘ Every man should in- 
clude all his former selves in the present, as a tree has 
its former years’ growths Ins{de its last ;” so Dr. Chal- 
mers bore along with him his childhood, his youth, his 
early and full manhood, into his mature old age—if he 
can correctly be said to have attained to a mature old 
age at all. One who knew him well writes of him: 
‘In simplicity he was a child. By simplicity we do 
not mean the simplicity of the head—of that he had 
none—but we refer to a certaln quality of heart and of 
life which gives a directness to all actions and a certain 
beautiful unconeclousness of self—an outgolng of the 
whole nature that we see in children. D'Alembert 
speaks of it in Féré'on as a characteristic of him. 
It is a quality which renders the possessor dear to 
others. Sincerity may be hard, harsh, and unlovable. 
Simplicity 1s more than s{ocerfty. It affects neither 
virtue nor truth. It is never occupfed with itself. It 
seems to have lost this Ezo of which one {s so jealous.” 
Chalmers had no {idea of looking after his ‘‘ respectabil- 
ity” and ‘‘ dignity ;” of keeping his status or maintaining 
his position. They who are thus orcupled are {uvarlably 
too self-conscious ever to be for long elther amfable or 
useful, Self-consclousness kills everything. Noman or 
woman can do a thing well so long as they are conscious 
of themselves as of any very great dignity or {mpor- 
tance, or so long as they are consclous of doing the 
thing. TYoset one part of yourself to stand off and 
watch the other part of yourself {s fatal to all efficlency. 
Gough used to say that he never could speak freely 
until he had lost all thouxht of himself and how he 
was doing a thing, and felt only the theme and the 
audience. I apprehend that is so with all effective 
speakers. This writer from whom I have quoted as 
personally well knowing Dr. Chalmers says: ‘‘ He was, 
like Agamemnon, 8 native leader of men, and, with all 
his homeliness of feature and deportment, and his per- 
fect simplicity of expression, there was about him that 
divinity that doth hedge a k{ng.” You felt a power fn 
him and going forth from Lin, drawing youto him in 
spite of yourself. There {a to us a continual mystery in 
this pewer of one man over another. We find it acting 
everywhere with the simplicity, the ceaselessness, the 
energy of gravitation ; it is proportioned to bulk, for 
we hold to the notion of a bigness in souls as well as in 
bodles—one soul differing from another in quantity and 
momentum as well asin quality and force. Jonathan 
Edwarés speaks one of spiritual essence having more 
being than another. 

Dr. Chalmers’s question often was, when ask!ng about 
a man—‘'Is he a man of wecht?” By ‘‘wecht” he 
meant force, energy, the suggestion of power. 








Generally, such men as those to whom Dr, Chalmers 
referred in this word are men of capaclous under- 
standing, strong will, an emolional nature quick, pow- 
erful, urgent, undenfable, in perpetual communication 
with the energetic will, and the large, resolute intellect, 
and astrong, hearty, capable body—the mind finding 
its way at once and in full to the face, to the gesture, 
to every act of the body. 

And yet these endowments must never be held in 
statuerque stiffness, or they will immedifately become 
feeble. In Dr. Chalmers’s days and in his country they 
knew little, if anything, of vocal culture or of any kind 
of elocutiopary training. The thing is good in itself as 
tending to give a man possesiion of himself, and to cor- 
rect faults. But if it becomes a Aarness on a man, io 
which he cannot move, except with a limited degree of 
freedom, or if it should become what is very much 
worse, a stralt-jacket (corset, I belisve, is the pollter 
word), pressing ia the ribs and creating deformity, then 
I should say, away with it! The fastidlous people of 
the world would not have endured Chalmers’s provin. 
clelisms, but when the torrent of his mental power rushed 
down upon them, and submerged their self-consclous- 
ness, they might then have felt that he bad ‘‘ wecht,” and 
that there was something divine {in the man. 

Have you never observed how some people press 
tt rough lifeas{f ‘‘ allthe world were a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players” ? Every step of the 
way and every hourof the day they suggest the actor. 
And children, poor little mortals ! are taught to oe actors 
—that fs the worst of all the miseries of inis wretchedly 
artificial life of ours. I th{nk that our nineteenth cent 
ury civilizition never looks so hideous as when it has 
produced a fashionable child—a little mortal with all 
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help my fellow-men who are struggling and poor—this 
was an {rquiry {n which they never ceased to be inter 
ested. Dr. Hanna, the sonin-law of Chalmers, the 
compiler of that most interesting biography in wh'‘ch 
We get nearer to the heart of the great man than else- 
where, says of him, ‘‘ Tbe dearest object of his earthly 
existence was the elevation of the common people.” 
Coalmers had studied political economy with a thor- 
oughness possible to only few, and came from the 
study more than ever a bellever in the disappcintment 
and failure which must attend all social reforms that do 
nct treat man as man—?. ¢, as body and soul. Men 
must be elevated morally and intellectually if they are 
t> be elevated socisily. It is this great radical fact 
which {3 too generally ignored by labor reformers and 
all socialists woo are not Christian socialists. When 
Cha'mers, with an insight which came of Chriistlan per- 
ception, opened a Sunday-school {n almost every street 
in his great but poor district in Glasgow, so that the 
school should be in sight of the homes of al! the people, 
he did more in a few years to raise the moral tone of 
the district than could be done in a century apart from 
this appeal to the heart and mind of the people. I be- 
lleve in every family having a home—a house, however 
small, complete {a itsel’—in which they have Independ- 
ence aud privacy. There is more moral Influence in 
this than peopie think. Flats, lodging houses—tene- 
ment-houses, ef lec genus omne, may be temporary 
necessities, but as permanent places of residence they 
are one and all demoral'z'ng. There !s toomuch Arab 
ism in the world. We do not want to increase the 
pumber of the Arab class. It -ligion and rnorals have 





always been assoclated with, and always will be assoct- 
ated with, home life. I veniure the prediction that if 


the politenesees engrafied on its tongue, and all itssweet| ever wa should have great roclal upheavals in the ci'les 


natural spontaneousness and simplicity gone. There js 


of this ccuntry, such as will shake soclety to its founda- 


all the difference fn the world between allowing chil-” tions, the clty which of all others will suffer the least will 


dren to be cruel and selfish and rude, and allowing them 
to be sweet and spontaneous and childlike. 

Does it not indicate how simple and childlike Cal: 
mers was—the fict we are told of him that when, one 
Saturday, he was ata friend's house near the Pentlands, 
he collected a)! the chi'dren and small people—the other 
bairns, as be called them—and, with no one else of his 
own growth, took the lead to the nearest hill-top; how 
he made each take the biggest and roundest stone he 
could find and carry ; how he panted up the hill himself 
with one of enormous s{23 ; how he kept up their hear's 
and made them shout with glee, with the light of his 
countenanc3, and with all his pleasant and strange ways 
and words; how, having got the little, breathless men 
and women to the top of the hill, he, hot and scant of 
breath, looked round upon the world and upon them 
with his broad, benignant smile ; how he set off hisown 
huge ‘‘ fellow ;” how he watched him setting out on his 
race, slowly, stupidly, vaguely at first, almost as if he 
m'ght die before he began to live, then suddenly giving 
a spring aud cff like a shot, bounding, tearing, acquir- 
{ng strength in going ; how he spoke to, upbratded him, 
cheered him, gloried in him, all but prayed for him; 
how he joked philosophy to his wondering and ecstatic 
crew when he (the stone) disappeared among some 
brackens, telling them that they had the evidence of 
their senses that he was in, they might even know he 
was there by his effecis, by the moving brackens, him- 
self unseen ; how plain it became that he had gone in, 
when he actually came out; how he ran up the oppo- 
alte side a bit, and then fell beck and lazily explred at 
the bottom; how, to the astonishment of these little 
folk, he took from each h!s cherished stone and set It 
off himself, showing them how they all ran alike, yet 
differently ; how he went on ‘‘making,” as he said, 
‘fan induction of particulars” till he came to the Ben- 
jamin of the flock, a wee, wee man, who had brought up 
a stone bigger than his own big head ; then how he let 
him set off his own; and how wonderfully 7¢ ran—what 
miraculous leaps ! what escapes from impossible places ! 
and how it ran up the other side further than any, and, 
by some felicity, remained there ? (See Dr. John Brown.) 

Who can read all this and not love Chalmers? Here 
we see the child carried up into and held in solution in 
the man ; here, too, we get a gilmpse into the secret of 
his greatness—viz , his sympathy with all life every 
where around him. with the life of children as with the 
life of the great striving multitudes of people in the 
crowded district of St. John’s, Glasgow. In this we 
find him to be #ne with other great men his contempo 
raries in Great Britain. Iadeed, it seems to be a sign of 
greatness, this practical sympathy with strugellog 
humanity; more than anything else does it betoken 
Christliness of sp!rit and largeness of soul. When | 
recall the names of other Scottish Presbyterlans of mod- 
ern days—men translated to the majority—Norman 
McLeod and Thomas Guthrie—the same intense I{nter- 
est in the classes in soclety who are put ata disad 
vantage shows itself. When, crossing the border, I 
think of other men who now no longer walk the streets 
of this Vanity Fatr—Frederick Robertson, Charles 
Kingsley, Fredesick Denison Maurice—it is the same 
with them as with Chalmers, The question how can l 


be Patlade)phia, because there are twice as many people 
who own their houses as in ary other largeci'y. Iam 
further persuaded that ministers of the Gospel must 
take hold of these social questions to elevate them be- 
fore ever there will be any peaceful solution of the 
economic difficulties which threaten us as wel] as other 
nations. It {is only once and again that a Dr. Chalmers 
rises into view, w!th great human sympathies j ined to 
transcendent abilities ; but no one, or ten, or a hundred 
men, however plentifully endowed they might be, can 
do more than put a finger to the great work which God 
calls all Christian men to help todo. The writer in the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica” trays of Chalmer: : ‘‘ Varlous 
elements combined to cloths him with public Influence 
—a childlike, guileless, transparent eimplicity, the 
utter absence of anything factitious in matter or man- 
ner, a kindliness of nature that made him flexible to every 
buman sympathy, a chivalry of sentiment that raised 
him above all the petty jealousies of publi> life, a firm- 
ness of purpose that made vacillation almost a thing 
impossible, a force of will and general momentum that 
bore all that was movable before {t, a vehement utter. 
ance and overwhelming elcquence that gave him com- 
mand of the multitude, a scfuntific reputation that won 
for him the respect and attention of the more educated, 
the legislative faculty that framed measures upon the 
broadest principles, the practical sagacity that adapted 
them to the ends they were intended to realiz3, a purity 
of motive that put him above al! suspicion of selfishness, 
and a p'ety unobtrusive but most profound, simple yet 
ardent.” 

Such a testimony indicates to us how varled and great 
were his gifts, and how thoroughly he consecrated them 
to the highest uses known on earth toman. The sense 
of greatness impressed everybod y—great in his concep- 
tious, great in his sweep of thought, great In his plans, 
great in his zoal—yet with it the beautiful unconsclous- 
ness that he was great. There are to be found qultea 
number of prompt, zealous, earnest men up and down 
in our churches, but, as one bas said, they are so un- 
forgettingly self-conscious, ‘‘ apt to run wild, to get need 
lessiy brisk, unpleasantly incessant. A weasel ts good 
or bad as the case may be—good agalnst vermia, bad to 
meddle with : but inspired wease!s, weasels on 8 mieson, 
are ter inle indeed, mischievous and fell— fierce as 
wild bulls, untamable as fllus.’” Caalmersdid not like 
these men—thoy had not wecht, as he said. Weight 
was an essential thing with him. ‘‘ When the sun 
sets,” writes Dr. John Brown, in sneaking of Chalmers, 
‘the rises elsowhere—he goes on rejoicing like a strong 
man running hisrace. S» does a great man ; when he 
leaves us and our conceros he rises elsewhere ; and we 
may reasonably suppose that one who has in this world 
played a great part in its greatest historfes, who has 
through a long life been pre eminent for promoting the 
good of men and the glory of God, will be looked upon 
with keen interest when he joins the company of the 
immortals. They must have heard of his fame, they 
may, in thelr ways, have seen and helped him already.” 

This we have on authority. ‘‘ They that ba teachers 
sha)] shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that have turned many to rfghtcousnes3 as the stars for 





ever and ever,” 
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SOME CORRECTIONS. 


LETTER from Dr. E. K. Alden, of the Amert_ 
A can Board, published in the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” 
confirms the statement in last week’s Christian Union 
that he alone is responsible for the new Apostles’ Creed 
and for sending it out from the rooms of the Board. 
But it is also true that In the same envelope was a card 
stating that duplicates of any of the leaflets contalned 
in the envelope could be obtafned of Mr. Chapin. This 
card was sivned, ‘‘ Secretarfes A. B.C. F. M.” There 
was nothing, therefore, to prevent one who received the 
envelope from supposing that the creed was sent out by 
the Secretaries, and that coptes of it could be obtained, 
as all other documents, by application to Mr. Chapin, 
who is a clerk in the employ of the Board 

A card is also published in the New Haven “ Pal- 
ladium”’ from Dr. Newman Smyth, embodying ex- 
tracts of a letter from Dr. Judson Smith making some 
corrections in the report of his speech as contained in 
the “‘ Palladium.” These corrections The Christian 
Union had already anticipated in its editorial comment 
on that speech last week. What he said respecting the 
authorship of the Apostles’ Creed was, as he reports it : 
“* No member of the Committee nor any executive officer 
except its author had anything to do with it.” What 
he said respecting Mr. Hume was: ‘‘ They (the mis- 
sionaries in India) ask for the return of the brother, but 
only on condition that he promise not to teach or preach 
this hypothesis” (of future probation), Our own 
advices lead us to think that this is not an exact 
report, though we Go not doubt Dr. Smith’s intention 
to make it exact. If we are not misinformed, itt wiil 
be found when this letter is made public that the mis- 
slonaries at Mr. Hume’s station have unanimously re- 
quested that Mr. Hume be returned to his mission with- 
out any pledge or renunciation on his part, but with the 
expectation on theirs that he does{not come for the pur- 
pose of preaching or teaching the doctrine of a future 
probation, and that he does not purpose to preach or 
teach it. 

The public will be glad to know that Dr. Clark, the 
senior and Foreign Secretary of the Board, haa so far 
recovered health as to be again at his desk in the Mie- 
sionary Rocms. A circular letter from him asks the in- 
culgence of his correspondents whose ietters in his ill- 
ness may have falled to receive consideration. He lays 
emphasis on the “ utter inability on our part to secure 
the men and women now needed in the foreign service,” 
and adds, with wise reticence : ‘‘ I need not speak of the 
reasons for this; I can only refer to the fact.” His 
paragraph respecting the effect on the foreign missionary 
cause of the recent theological discussions we quote in 
full: 

‘*] have been not a little pained that missionaries in the 
foreign field shonid have become acquainted, or in any wise 
disturbed or made anxious through discussions in news- 
papers or pamphlets touching theological questions at issue 
here. Hence the silence I have endeavored to observe in 
my correspondence. [ have felt that these theological ques- 
tions should be settled here, in the schools and by our 
theologians, and that the American Board should not be 
drawn into such discussions at all. During these weeks of 
illness my thoughts have been turned more and more to the 
great essential truths of the Gospel, to the things plainly re- 
vealed, whether of fact or of doctrine; and I have been led 
to value less and less all speculative questions, all hypotheses 
of ingenious minds, and to have more and more faith in 
Chr'st as personal Redeemer, and in the great truths that 
centerin him. I believe the Holy Spirit will take these 
things of Christ and reveal them to the hearts of believing 
men. So 1 would have you undisturbed by rumors or repre- 
sentations—or misrepresentations quite as often—that may 
come to you from the home land. Let us turn our thoughts 
to the one supreme purpose of winning individual souls to 
Christ, and building them up in loyal faith and devotion to 
him.” 


WORK FOR YOUNG MEN IN NEW YORK. 


HE thirty-fourth anniversary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of this clty was held on the 
evening of Jan.17. The principal speakers were the Rev. 
Abbott E. Kittredge, of New York, and Mr. Walter C. 
Doug'as, of St. Louls. The Secretary’s report showed 
that, though the society has been unable to gain the 
same relative hold in this city as in most smaller towns, 
it bas, nevertheless, made itself a good deal of a power. 
Its present membership is 7,200, of whom over 5,000 are 
ticket holders. These tickets, costing from five to seven 
anc a half dollars per year, admit the owner to the con- 
certs, the lectures, the gymnasium, ete. The Association 
now has rooms at nine different points in the city, keep- 
ing open every week day and every evening. None of 
these branches are without reading-rooms. The average 
attendance at the gymnasiums is about 250 per day ; at 
the reading-rooms, 1,500. At the various religious meet- 
ings the weekly attendance is about 1,400. The total 
expenses for the year were $46,000. The young men 
paid in $17,000, $6,000 were derived from rents, and 
$22 000 from contributions, so that the society ended 
the year free from debt. 
During the ensuing year the Association wishes to 











erect a larger and better building for the German 
branch. The Secretary informed the representative of 
The Christian Union that he did not find the German 
young men a hard class to reach, but that it seemed {m- 
possible to get from the German old men sufficient con- 
tributions to support any charitable work. He said that, 
with the exception of Mr. Ottendorfer, there is nota 
German In the city who has ever made a large contribu- 
tion for charitable purposes. He added that the German 
branch needs a lecture-room and gymnasium, and that 
it is necessary to call upon the general public to furnish 
the $50,000 required. Still another project which the 
Association wishes to push forward is the purchase of 
grounds near the river, for outdoor sports. This isa 
plan which was suggested by Blshop Potter. Suitable 
grounds priced at $50 000 have been suggested and ap- 
proved. The Secretary says: ‘‘ We now make a fresh 
appes! for ald.” 


NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRES- 
SION OF VICE. 


HE thirteenth annusi meeting of the New York 

Soclety for the Suppression of Vice was held on 
Tuesday evening of Jast week at Association Hall, a 
fairly large audience, containing many men of note in 
the community, being present. The addresses were by 
General Clinton B. Fisk and the Hon. Noah Davis, ex- 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Botn spoke with 
bigh praise of the courage and fidelity of the executive 
officers of the Society, and made an earnest appeal for 
funds. 

The report of the Secretary, Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
contained among its main points the following : 

The efforts of so-called ‘‘ Liberals” to repeal the law 
at Washington prohibiting the transmission of obscene 
matter through the mail were defeated, and in the 
face of their opposition a bill to amend the law which 
they sought to repeal was introduced, passed the Senate, 
and is now upon the calendar of the House of Repre- 
sentatives awaiting action. This bill materially enlarges 
the scope of the present statute. Another bill to amend 
the statutes concerning lotteries and fraudulent schemes 
through the mail was also introduced in Congress, and 
received favorable reports from the committees of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. Attempts 
were made in Albany to materlally change the law and 
rules of evidence in the cases of parties who had been 
arrested and indicted; but in face of this opposition 
a bill was introduced, which was considered by both 
Judiciary Committees cf the Senate and Assembly, 
received their favorable reports, and passed both houses 
of the Legislature, without a single dissenting vote 
being recorded against it. This bill, however, falled, 
because of the action cf the Governor in refusing to 
sign the same after the Legislature had adjourned. 

The report states that during the past year 139 arrests 
were made, and out of 75 cases brought to trial 70 con- 
victions were secured. In the other five cases there were 
three disagreements of gambling cases in Kings County, 
one acquittal of a case cf minor importance at the Spe- 
cial Sessions Court in New York City, one acquittal, on 
an indictment for sending ob:cene matter through the 
mail, of a clerk who had been jointly indicted with his 
employer. The employer, however, was convicted. 
Eleven hundred and forty-seven arrests have been 
made since the commencement of this work ; 624 con- 
victions have been had, upon wh!ch penalties amount- 
ing to 175 years and 10 days imprisonment, and $79,412 
fines, have been imposed. Besides the fines, $71.700 in 
bail bonds have been forfeited, making a total of 
$151,112 paid into the public treasury through the 
efforts of this Soctety. Statistics were aiso given of the 
seizure of very large quantities of books, papers, p!ct- 
ures, etc., of an i nmoral character, and of gambling im- 
plements, lottery tickets, ‘‘ chips,” and the Jike, amount- 
ing in all to nearly forty-six tons of contraband matter. 

The cflicers cf last year were reelected. Encourag- 
ing letters and contributions lead the officers of the 
Society to hope for even better results in the immediate 
future than in the past. 


FOR SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN. 


VERY one who has seen it is dellghted with the 
new building of the New York Young Women’s 
Christian Association. It is situated on Fifteenth Street 
near Fifth Avenue, and is by far the largest and most 
imposing structure in the nelghborhood, Five stories 
in helght, the first is of stone, and the others of pressed 
brick with stone trimmings. The interior is of corre- 
sponding elegance and beauty. The parlors are large 
and richly furnished. The woodwork {s of antique oak, 
and this style of finish prevails throughout the building. 
Except in the parlors there is no attempt at the decora- 
tion of the walls. All of the furnishing is in exquisite 
taste, and fitted to the end in view. 

The building was formally opened on Tuesday even- 
ing oflast week. Thehall, which accommodates almost 
six hundred people, was crowded. The exercises in- 
cluded prayer by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, addresses by 
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the Rev. Drs. William M. Taylor and Willlam R. Hunt 
ington, with music from a ladies’ quartette. W. A. 
Wheelock presided. After these exercises the rooms 
throughout the building were thrown open for inspec. 
tion. 

It may be well right here to say something of the 
history of the Association. It was organized sixteen 
years ago. Its object was to help young women 
who are earning their own living—especially to give 
them facilities for an education. There are classes in 
bookkeeping, phonography, type-writing, photography, 
arithmetic, penmanship, physical and vocal culture, 
dressmaking, designing, and modeling. Most of these 
classes have from thirty to a hundred members, All 
the instruction is free. Some of the classes are over 
crowded with applications for admission. That in 
type-writing, for instance, can only accommodate fifteen 
students at a time, since each must have a separate 
iastrument, There are three classes daily, but there are 
so many applications that only a four months’ course 
can be given. However, one of the Instructors assured 
the writer that a bright girl who studfed phonography 
four months and type-writing four months was able to 
do ordinary work in a business establishment. The 
dressmaking class sells the articles made by the ad- 
vanced pupils. The members of the choral class 
form the choir at the Sunday afternoon Bible class. 
This class is held in the hall of the building, and is 
usually attended by three or four hundred young 
women. It {is in charge of Miss Doheny, through 
whose efforts {t has gradually been built up. A fine 
pipe organ and the choir of sixty voices furnish the 
music, 

The three upper storles of the new building are de- 
voted to class-rooms. On the second floor {s a beaut!ful 
library contatning 10,000 volumes, and room for twice 
as many more, Any girl who is elther supporting her- 
self or preparing herself for self-support is permitted to 
draw out books free from charge. The reading-rooms 
adjoining the library are free to all. On the same floor 
is the employment bureau. Last year this bureau re 
celved 1,500 applications, and secured positions for 
almost every applicant. 

The cost of this new building and {ts equipment 
has been upward of $160,000, The lot was previously 
owned by the Association. It was first designed to limit 
the expense of the new structure to $125,000, but the con- 
tributions kept pouring in, and the building committee 
were enabled to furnish it inthe present style without 
incurring a cent of debt. In the past the running ex 
penses of the Association have been $10,000 per year. 
They will doubtiess be still greater in the future, Fort- 
unately, the Association !s belng backed hy the Astors, 
the Vanderbilis, and by most of the charitable rich {n 
this city. From some points of view the elaborate scale 
upon which the Association is now being carried on 
seems extravagant, but, as a lady visitor remarked to 
the writer, ‘‘The girls get an education in taste by 
merely being in such a building.” 


BROOKLYN CITY MISSIONS. 


HE new movement !n the interests of city missions 

in Brooklyn has already been spoken of. Nearly 
two thousand women of the various churches have co- 
operated in an auxiliary plan under the lead of Mrs. 
Bainbridge. A meeting of ladies was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, January 11, at the Reformed Church on 
the Heights, as a preliminary to central organization. 
The opening address of welcome was by the Rev. Dr. 
Hatton, pastor of the church, after which the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs was introduced. He said, in substance: ‘‘I have 
felt for many years that this is the most important 
mission work that Brooklyn churches can do. The 
populstion has increased with a vast rapidity that has 
made it impossible to increase churches fast enough, 
and mission work must supply this need. The influ- 
ence of this work must radiate through the city, the 
country, the world, since every land and nation Is repre- 
sented in Brooklyn. It brings mission work to our very 
doors—faithful, assiduous work for Christ for every 
Christian woman ; personal service for the Master, It 
tends to lift the standard of religion in every church, to 
cause more enthusiasm, and the churches throughout 
our city will be renewed by such hearty work among 
women. Enthusiasm among men and women {s needed. 
We have had the executive ability and liberality of men, 
but what we want is to put fire into the whole thing by 
the enthusiasm of women. The work will not be done 
until every woman stirs up her husband and brothers.” 
The Rev. Dr. Baker made an earnest address on behalf 
of the work necessary to be done among’ working-women. 
The ladies who are missionaries in active service of the 
Brooklyn City Mission Society were then introduced ; 
several of them giving in few words some features of 
their work. Mrs. Bainbridge followed with a short, 
earnest talk on the needs and opportunities of the work, 
insisting that there was consecration enough and money 
enough to do it all if only every woman in Brooklyn 
could be roused. , 


Jan. 27, 1887. 
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A TRIUMPH FOR MORALITY IN 
CANADA. 


SIGNAL triumph for morality has just been won 

in the city of Toronto, writes a correspondent. 
In the contest for the Mayoralty the distinct issue before 
the citizens was temperance Interests versus the liquor 
{nterests. A year ago the same issue was also before 
the people. Of the two candidates, one was a wealthy 
capitalist, the owner of an opera-house, and largely 
interested in brewing ; the other was a comparatively 
poor man, but one identified with active Christlan work 
and temperance reform, and a zealous lay preacher. 
To the surprise of even his most sanguine friends, Mr. 
Howland, the temperance candidate, had, {n 1886, a 
majority of over 1,800 votes. During his year of office 
the restrictions of the license law were rigidly enforced, 
hundreds of unlicenzed liquor dens were closed, as well 
as many places of still viler resort. This year the liquor 
interest dropped their brewer cand{date, and induced a 
gentleman of high social position and previous unexcep- 
tlonable record to oppose Mayor Howland. Neither 
money nor effort was spared to secure Huwland’s de- 
feat. Nearly every cab and livery carrlage was secured 
early in the campaign for hts opponent, and up to the 
close of the poll the utmost energy was employed on 
behalf of the liquor candidate. But Howland’s great vie- 
tory of 1886 was increased toa majority of 2,195 in 1887, 
The same issue presented itself in the election of Alder- 
men. Strong temperance candidates were put forward 
against those of the liquor interest, and, for the first time 
in the history of the city, a majority of the council is 
composed of avowed temperance men. These facts 
show that in a city of 140,000 it is possible for the 
friends of tempsrance and morality to control the elec- 
tions. If municipal inetitutions are often ‘‘ run” in the 
interests of the liquor traffic, the temperance people and 
the churches are largely to blame. One important 
factor in securing the victory here was the enthusiasm 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Its 
members diligently canvassed for Mr. Howland, espe- 
clally among the voters of thefr own sex—for here 
widows and unmarried women who pay taxes possess 
the franchise. This moral victory, achieved lergely 
through their efforts, is a presage of the triumph of tem- 
perance and morality when the franchise shall be 
extended to the whole sex. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors wili be glad to receive items of news for these columns. } 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—In spite of the most earnest endeavors of Congrega- 
tional pastors to keep the collections for the American 
Board up to their average, there continues to be a decided 
falling off in many quarters. Twochurches‘of Connecticut 
are reported to us by private correspordence as showing, 
one $100 in ‘86 as against $385 in ’85; the other $145 
in ’86 as against $258 in '85. 

—The convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New England Colleges wiil be held with Yale, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, and 20. 

—The managers of the Worcester Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association are highly pleased with a generous offer 
made them by D. B. Wesson, of Springfield, to sell them for 

25,000 the fine Bull mansion and ample grounds on Pearl 
Street in that city, valued at $110,000. Mr, Wesson has held 
‘he property for sale at $40,000, his lowest cash price. 
W@—A correspondent writing from New Haven to the 
Springfield ‘‘ Union”’’ says that thereis a general feeling 
among the Yale students against the appointment of 
a@ regular college pastor. He adds: ‘‘For some years 
previous to the installation of Dr. Barbour a system some- 
what similarto that which now prevails at Harvard was 
practiced, and gave excellent satisfaction. Eminent divines 
from all over the country frequently occupied the pulpit, 
and at other times it was filled by clergymen from this city 
and members of the faculty. Such asystem could be carried 
on now, With even greater success than then ; for never be- 
fore has New Haven contained so many celebrated clergy- 
men ; any one of them would be acceptable to the students.’’ 

—At the annual meeting of the Congregational Club at 
Worcester, Mass., January 17, the Rey. C. M. Southgate 
read a paper on the general subject of evangelistic work. 
Mr. G. H. Whitcomb was elected President of the associa- 
tion, and Mr. Philip W. Moen Treasurer. 

—The Baptist church in Kingston, Mass., dedicated its 
new edifice, erected at a cost of about $30,000, on Janu- 
ary 10, Thededicatory sermon was preached by the pastor, 
the Rev. J. Mervin Hall. 

—At the annual meeting of the Hartford (Conn.) City 
Missionary Society, held at the Pearl Street Church on Sun- 
day evening of last week, the principal address was made 
by the Rey. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, on the 
best methods of carrying on charitable work. Among 
other things he said: ‘* There is among business men 
and others a prejudice against philanthropic work. They 
believe its workers are ‘ soft,’and make more paupers than 
they remove. He did not wonder at the feeling. Giving 
might do harm to the recipient and good to the giver. 
There are two distinct duties. The first and least is the 
relief of the poor, temporarily. The second is more impor- 
tant, and wholly distinct. it is the duty of preventing 
paupers, making the future better than to-day. It is no 
matter of Arcadia. People have lived in towns in which 








there was no pauper, and where during the year there was 
not an arrest. Vineland, when it had 9,000 population, 
paid $4.50 for poor relief, this being the expense of taking 
@ man to another place.”’ 

—The Rey. Dr. A. A. Miner, the veteran Universalist 
preacher of Boston, was lately presented with a cane made 
out of the wood of the famous Hartford Charter Oak. The 
material for the head was chipped off the foundation stone 
of the old First Universalist Church of Gloucester, in 
which John Murray was ordained ; and the cane was forther 
decorated with an inlaid fragment of pottery from Pompelt. 

—The first annual meeting of the Christian Endeavor 
Union of New Haven. Conn., andits vicinity was held on 
January 19 inthe United Church. The membership has 
increased from 618to 1,261. Addresses were made by the 
Rey. Erastus Blakeslee, the President of the State Assocta- 
tion, and by the Rey. Charles Dickenson, of Lowell, Mass. 

—The First Congregational Church of Abington, Mass , 
lately observed its 175th anniversary. 

—The Congregational church of Quincy, Mass., reports 
that during the past year fifty-eight new members have 
joined the church, either by letter or on profession of faith. 
This is the largest accession in membership that has been 
recorded in any one year in the history of the church. 

—The First Church, Burlington, Vt., the Rev. Dr. Hawes, 
pastor, has recently received sixty-six new membirs—the 
largest number ever received at one time in that church. 

—In New Hampshire there are thirty Episcopal parishes 
and missions, with 2.417 communicants The home ex 
penses for the year ending September, 1886, were $23,175 
The Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund now amounts to $1,402.17, 
The Board of Diocesan Missions received $2,347.35, and the 
Fund for the Support of the Episcopate amounts to $30,358 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—The Board of Directors of Princeton Seminary has 
elected as Dr. Hodge’s successor in the Chair of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology, Professor Benjamin B. Wartield, of 
the Allegany Seminary. Professor Warfield graduated 
from Princeton College in the class of 1871, and from the 
Seminary in the close of 1876. He has won considerable 
distinction in New Testament exegesis at the Allegany 
Sem inary. 

—The sixth annual meeting of the Charity Organization 
Society of this city will be held at Association Hall on Mon- 
day evening next. Mayor Hewitt (if his health permits) 
will preside, and addresses are expected from Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, Miss Clara Barton, and 
others. 

—The call has been issued for the fifth annual convention 
of the Citizens’ Law and Order League of the United Stares 
to meet at Albany, N. Y., on February 20. It is proposed 
to make February 22 Law and Order Day throughout the 
country, and all ministers are invited to set apart one 
service on Sunday, the 2ist, to the consideration of the sub 
ject of the enforcement of laws intended to promote the 
morality and welfare of the people. 

—At the meeting of the Brooklyn City Bible Society on 
January 18 the following officers were chosen: President, 
the Rey Albert 8. Hunt, D.D.; Vice-Presidents, Theodore 
Sturges, John J. Barmer; Corresponding Secretary, the 
Rey. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D.; Treasurer, E. B. Wood, 201 
Montague Street; Recording Secretary, Miss Emma E. 
Teller, 201 Montague Street. 

—A meeting of local preachers was held in Brooklyn last 
week to organize a branch of the Association of Local 
Preachers of New York and to divide the city into districts 
in which evangelical work should be carried on by 
sub-committees. 

—At the Brooklyn Tabernacle last Sunday 341 new mem- 
bers were received asthe outcome of the recent revival. 
On the following evening the annual renting of pews took 
place. 

—tThe thirty-third anniversary of the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian As-ociation was held on Thursday evening 
of last week in their fine new building on Fulton Street. 
The annuai report was read by General Secretary E. F. See. 
It showed activity and successful results in the social, relig- 
ious, and instructive departments of the work. It was 
stated that the names of seventy young men were on the list 
of those who had taken their first step in Christian life at 
the Sunday evening services, and had joined churches of 
the various denominations during the year. The principal 
address of the occasion was made by the Rey. Dr. John 
Hall, of New York, who took as his subject ‘‘ Moral Risks, 
and Insurance Agdinst Them.’’ His discourse was an indict 
ment of the dangerous pleasures and temptations to which 
young men were subjected, and a hearty indorsement of 
the social and intellectual enjoyment offered by the Associa- 
tion. 

—The Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
celebrated last Sunday the twentieth anniversary of its 
founding. A historical discourse was preached on Sunday 
morning by the pastor, the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D.; 
an address was made in the evening by the Rev. Joseph T. 
Duryea, D.D., the first pastor of the church, and a reception 
was announced to be tendered by the church to all its 
friends on Wednesday evening. 

—A memorial chapel built by Miss Bessie Wood was 
dedicated in Avenue A of this city on Thursday last. It 
will be conducted under the same management as the ad- 
joining Wilson Industrial School for Girls. The Rey. Dr, 
R. R. Booth, President Hitchcock, of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and the Rey. Dr. William T. Sabine were the 
speakers of the occasion. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 

—Peters’s Hall at Oberlin College was dedicated yester- 
day (Wednesday, the 26th). It originated in a gift of $20,000 
by the late Captain Bradley, of Cleveland, and is to be com- 
pleted by a gift of $50,000 from the Hon. R. G. Peters, of 
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Manistee, Mich. ‘The orator of the occasion was to be Ed. 
mund B. Fairfield, formerly President of Hillsdale College, 
and later of the University of Nebraska. Oberlin College 
this year has an attendance of 1,322 students 

At the annua! meeting of the South Park Church of 
Chicago held recently it was announced that the member 
ship had been more than doubled since its organization, a 
little more than a year ago. 

-In Michigan a new Congregational church has been 
organized at Harmon, and a new church building has been 
erected for the society at Bancroft. ‘The church at Union 
City holds its semi-centennial this year. The church at 
Calumet reports sixty-five additions, the largest increase it 
has received in any one year. 

The Chicago Methodist ministers recently had a lively 
discussion as tothe advisability of inviting Evangeli 
to speak for them on the subject of con 
services. They finally decided not to do so 

—Since the earthquake in South Carolina there bave been 
large accessions to the various churches there. About 
one thousand persons have united with the Presbyterian 
churches. 

—The Rev. Dr. C. F. W. Walther, President of Concordla 


Seminary (German Evangelical Lutheran), at St. L 
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N muis, has 
just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


E.R Drake, of Northfield, Mass.. has accepted a eall to 
Eureka, Kan., and preaches his farewell sermon next Sunday. 
-John H Harpenstone has been ordained in Adams, Mass., a 
dismissal having been granted by council to Edward Hunger 
ford 
S$ S Grinnell, of Rockford, Towa, has received a call to 
Lancaster, Wis 
F. P. Sanborn has been engaged at the church at Plantsville, 
Conn, for six months 
—G. D. Herron, of Zanesville, Ohio, has resigned to accept a 


T 


eall from the church at Lake Mills, Wis 


Jesse W. Brooks, of Bay Shore, L I., has accepted a call to 
the Stuyvesant Avenue Church, Brooklyn 

Charles P. H. Nason has resigned the pastorate of the Cen 
tral Church, Chelsea, Mass., to go to the Second Presbyteriar 


Church at Germantown, Pa 
—Chirles W. Preston, lately of the Yale Seminary, accepts a 
call to Gilead, Conn. 


N.J Jones, of Leominster, Mass., has received a call from 
the First Church at Rockland 
A Swain, of Groveland, Mass., has been called to Atkin 
son, N. H 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


Arthur Swazey, D.D., formerly pastor of the Third Church of 
Chicago, Ill , died last week from a stroke of apoplexy 
S. P Halsey was installed as pastor of the new Duryca 
Church, Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn, on Tuesday of this week. 
—Josep! Geeenleaf has accepted a call from the 
of Washingtonville, N. Y 
—J. M. Matcolm, of Clarenda, Ind., has received a call from 
the Scotch Church, Chicago, Ill 


‘Irst Church 


—Peter Robertson, of Paris, Ky., has resigned and engaged in 
‘he mission work in Cincinnati 
—C. B Gillette, of Parker City, Pa., has resigned to accept a 
call to the Franklin Street Church, E!mira, N Y 
David Wills, D.D , lately chaplain in the United States 
Army, has received a call to the North Tenth Street Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
—W.N. Sloan, of Cory, Pa , has accepted a cal! to Paris, Ill. 
H. W. Torrence, of Ovid. N. Y., has resigned 
Joseph A. Milburn, of the last class of Princeton Seminary 
has received calls from Gouverneur, N. Y.,and Fond du Lae, 
Wis 
H. W. George, of Topeka, Kan., has resigned. 


EPISCOPAI 


William R. Huntington, D.D, of Grace Church, New York, 
has been elected Bishop of Southern Ohio. He will probably 
decline. 

—Francis Lobdell, D.D., of St. Andrew’s Church, N. Y., has 
received a call to Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—George S. Bennett, of All Saints’ Church, Dozchester, Mass., 
has received a call from Grace Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

—W.H. Vibbert, of St. James’s Church, Chicago, Ill, has re 
ceived a call from St. James's Chureh, Philadelphia. 

—J. (©. Laverty died at Philadelphia on January 20. 

Franklin W. Bartlett has been chosen rector of St. John’s 
Church, Williamstown, Mass. 

—Samuel W Young has been installed a3 rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Portchester, N. Y. 

—E. Thompson, D.D., Lansing, Mich., has received a call to 
East Saginaw 

BAPTIST, 

—E. C. Goodwin, of Bryant’s Pond, Me., goes to Stratford, 
N.H 

—J. E. Platt, of Perry, Mich., has resigned, 

—Lewis Dexter, of Waterford, Me,, bas resigned to accept a 
call to North Berwick 

Charles V. Anson, of Damariscotta, Me., has recefved a cal! 
to the Fourth Church, Providence, R. I., to succeed Dr. J. M. 
Taylor, now President of Vassar College 

—George F. Warren has been installed pastor cf the church at 
Montclair, N. J. 

G. L. White, of the Free Baptist Church of Brunswick, Me 
has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Bishop Richard Harvey ‘ ain, fourteenth Bishop of the Afri 
ean Methodist Episcopal ( hurch, died in Washington on January 
18. Bishop Cala, before bis ordination, was intimately associated 
with the reconstruction of South (‘arolina, having been a mem 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of that State, and subse- 
quently amember of the Upper House of the Legislature, and 
afterward a member of Congress 

—Chancellor William Greenleaf Eliot, of the Washington 
University of St. Louis, died on January 23, at Pass Christian 
La. Dr. Eliot had been in failing health for two years. He 
was a graduate of the Harvard Divinity School. He came to 
St. Louis in 1831, and in 1834 was made pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah (Unitarian), which position he occupied until 1872, 
when he was elected Chancellor of Washington University 





He was widely known as a philanthropist and scholar, 
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\JOOKS AND Qutuors. 
THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF NAVARRE.’ 


The proper judgment of this work fs, of course, to be 
taken from the point of view whence {t appears, as in 
part the execution of a comprehensive design cherished 
by its author, to record the rise, progress, and decay of 
the Protestant party in France. Professor Baird had 
already treated the first portion of its history In his 
well-known “ It'se of the Huguanots of France,” issued 
in 1883 

It covers tLe f rtunes of the Huguenots from the close 
of the relzo of Coarles]X to the prcmu'gation of the 
El'ct of Nantes by Henry 1V., registered Fabruary 25 
1599. It is the hope of Professor Baird, and his readers 
will join him in that hope, to bring the serfes to its natural 
conclus‘on at a future time, in a history of the Ravoca- 
tion of the celebrated Edict, by Louis XIV., October 
18,1685 The reader of these volumes will find in 
them the same admirable qualities which gave value to 
their predecessors. There is her3 grest breadth of view 
in grasping elements needful to be traced in the expert- 
ence of the religious and political party (for it was both) 
with which the wri'er deals ; there Is essentlal patience in 
investigation ; discrimination in determining the charac- 
ter and influence alike of individuals and of events that 
very rarely impresses one as faulty ; something less, ft 
may be, of manifest enthusiasm for Huguenot men and 
women than in the prior segment of their history, and 
yet sn adequate expression of interest in their cause ; 
and a fair estimate of the great Edict itself which enun- 
clated complete religious liberty “‘ with a precision re- 
markable for the time of its publication” (Vol. II, p. 
420) 

The wealth of original matter, very largely new in 
respect of availability, at Professor Baird’s command 
was unusually ample and varied. Thoroughly to ex- 
plore it, and to set forth the cutcome of that explora- 
tion in a manner which makes these books, so far as 
they contain the history and emphasize the tendencies 
cf the Huguenot movement, the standard work upon 
the subject—msy well be ia {tse’f the satisfying reward 
for every exertion put forth in thelr preparation. It is 
ar plainer than be f>re the performance of that labor 
that this movement in France, as was the case elsewhere 
n Europe with the ?rotestant movement, not only had 
for its object tae attainment of freedom in religious 
thought and life and worship, but that it was at the 
root, if it were not the root, of the development of civil 
liberty. And henceforth whoever will wisely gauge 
the great currents in affairs by which the welfare of 
the human race has been sffectei, and human rights 
have been secured, will, it is clear, psy good heed to the 
noble toil of this author. By his achlevement in this 
and in his other book he has easily earned a position in 
the front rank of English speaking and writing histo. 
rians. 

Here is, assured)y, the supreme worth of his work. 
But it has also an interest, which is almost fascination 
for those who have satisfaction in the study of individ- 
ual human nature, in that it fixes the place in men’s 
regard heresf ver to be filled by the brillfant and attract 
ive, but selfish and inconsistent, King of Navarre 

The shapely form and substantial style in which the 
publishers have done their part in bringing Professor 
Baird's MSS. before the public is worthy of honor- 
able mention. 


GOGOL’S “DEAD SOULS.’’” 

The Gogol who sings and tells the old Malo-Russfan 
songs and tales, the coilector of the folk traditions and 
superstitions, the maker of the grand Cossack epic of 
** Taras Bulba,” the recouuter of the ‘‘ Evenings at the 
Farm,” is already known in America. In “‘ Dead Souls” 
he appears In another mood, loss fastantly impresstve, 
less p etic, but with infinite varlety of observation and 
impression, with an almost painful naturalness, with 
more genius but with less charm. This is his master- 
piece, unfortunately unfiaished, touched here and there 
with the melancholy of exile, and darkened a little, we 
suspect, with the premonitions of insanity. There is in 
the second volume of the present edition a part of the 
continuation of the work by another hand; but we 
must frankly confess that we have not read it. Allsuch 
attempts are mere impertinencies. ‘‘ The unfinished 
window in Aladdin's tower unfiaished must remain.” 

“Dead Souls” is a reproduction, severe but ur- 
doubtedly fatthful, of Russian country and official life 
after the Napoleonic wars. The hero, Tchitchikoff, a 
thorough rascal with a relish for respectability, deserves 
to rank with the great creations of comedy. In his 
journeyings over Russia he meets type after type of the 





1 The Huquenote and Henry of Navarre. By Henry M. Baird, 
Professor io the University of tne City of New York ; author of 
the “ History of the Rise of the Hugaenots of France.” With 
maps. (New York: Charles Scridner's Sons, 1886, 2 yols., with 
index Pp. xxil., 458, 525.) 

2 Tehitchiknf's Journeys; or, Dead Souls. By N. V. Gogol. 
Trauslated by Isabel F. Hapgood, (New,York: T. Y. Crowel 
& Co.) 





Rueslan proprietor, the sentimental and the brutal, 
spendthrift and mieer, gambler and crenk. Oa the 
whole, the picture {fs a disagreeable one, the more som- 
ber for the contrasting lights of humor thrown upon it. 
Tae life represented is, in the main, a selfish, narrow, 
fruitless one, surcharged with ennui, flat, stale, and 
unprofi'able. But it is Rassla, or Russia as it was. The 
painting carrics with it intrinsic evidence of its truth. 

Perhaps the best and truest thing to be sald about 
‘Dead Souls” is that everybody fn it isa character ; 
and there are plenty of people init. Incisive observa- 
tion, penetrating frony, profound knowledge of human 
nature, profound study of “ the Russlan man,” are evl- 
dent {n almost every page. The book does not suffer 
so much es some others might from its incompleteness 
It fs a serfes of studies, a collection of episodes, all 
related to and pursuant of & central plau, but each 
able, without much explanation, to stand by itself. It 
it true that some intended episodes, which would seem 
to promtse most, are omitted, or left in an unsatisfactory 
state. It {is true that there 1s occastonally a prolixity, a 
want of proportion, and almost the unpardonable sin of 
tedlousness. The outlines have not all been filled out ; 
the inequalities have not all been taken away. But 
much is finely finished, and even the worst is rudely 
strong. Gogol had the art of making his idea a 
living thing. We see his proprietors, his officials, 
his mouzhots as he saw them, and as they were. 
Once in a while the poet appears, or the observer, 
and nowhere more noticeably than in the passages where 
Gogol, writing in Switzerland or Italy, calls to mind 
some old, famiifar Russfan landscape. Then, like Tour- 
guCaeff in Paris, he is homesick, and the pastionate 
winds of memory bring Russia to him. A country which 
inspires its poets In verse or prose with regrets and hopes 
so noble is something more than barbarically great. In 
‘* Dead Souls” we have a memorial and record of the 
Russia of two generations ago, erected and inscribed by 
aman of high genius, and, even fn {ts unfortunately 
incomplete condition, full of human I{ntcrest. 

Miss Hapgood's translation is of the excellence to be 
expected from her ; and the occasional obscuritles to be 
detected in it should probably be attributed, in the 
main, to the original. Now we wish she would translate 
Gogol’s famous comedy, ‘‘ The Inspector-General.” The 
rich comic force attributed to that work may be observed 
in many passages in the present. 





REMINISCENCES OF REFORMERS.’ 


The suthor of this entertaining narrative, now an 
aged lady residing in Callfornfa, had in her early life 
the singular good fortune of being more or less closely 
allfed with almost all of the notable figures in social 
reform and anti slavery agitation, and met at one time 
or another the expositors of many of the ‘‘isms” and 
‘*movemsnts” so numerous thirty or forty years ago. 
Her recollections of these phases of life and these nota- 
ble persons make up an interesting and, in come ways, 
an important record of the time. In particular, her 
account of the Brook Farm community abounds in 
amusing and characteristic anecdotes of the members 
of that curlous social exper{ment, some of whom have 
since become so prominent in the annals of our national 
literature. An Englishwoman by birth, and one who 
had experienced some of the disadvantages of caste and 
class distinctions, she was naturally captivated by the 
ideas of social equality and division of Jabor at Brook 
Farm, and gladly se!zed an opportunity of connecting 
hereclf with ft. At her first visit she was greatly 
impresved with Mr. Ripley's remark that a young 
farmer, a member of the community, was going 
into Boston the next day, and that nothing would 
give Mr. Ripley greater pleasure than to blacken 
his boots for him. Entering heartily into the spirit of 
the early days at the Farm, the author declares that 
‘* sincerlty and devotion were the warp, and cultivation 
the woof, of the fabric of our lives.” Classes in phi- 
losophy with Mr. Ripley, in languages with Mr. Dana, 
and in poetry and music with Mr. Cranch and Mr. 
Dwight, were some of the delightful means of culture 
freely given and eagerly embraced. Hawthorne, as 
he appeared in the Community, was ‘‘ morbidly shy 
and reserved, needing to be shielded from his fellows, 
and obtaining the fruits of observation at second-hand,” 
Mrs. Kirby says that the characters of the “ Blithedale 
Romance” were adapted and combined, but not copled. 
The original of ‘* Priscilla,” she thinks, was ‘a pretty, 
black-eyed girl who, before coming to the Farm, had 
been used for a clairvoyante for examining the patients 
of a certain physician in Boston ;” “ Zanobla” was ‘‘g 
friend cf Miss Peabody,” ‘‘ who died lately at Florence, 
Italy.” Margaret Fuller was beloved by the authcr, as 
by every one with whom she came in contact, and one 
of Miss Bruce’s greatest treats was to carry up Margaret's 
coffee, ‘‘ using the only decorated cup and saucer in 
the china-closet.” G. W. C. (occasionally the writer 
uses initials which are so easily identified as to 


1 Years of Experience: An Autobiographical Narrative. By 
Georgiana Bruce Kirby, (New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons.) 





have hardly made it worth while to keep back the 
full name) had, we are told, a grave and mature 
appearance, was full of poetic sensibility, and was 
a favorite singer, never, however, being “ guilty 
of singing a comic song.” An amusing account 
is given of an improvised masquerade, in which ‘‘ we 
were thrown into convulsions of laughter at the sight of 
G. W. C. dressed as Fanny E lsler, in a low-necked, 
short-sleeved, book-muslin dress, and a tiny ruffl sd apron, 
making curtsles and p'‘rouetting down the path.” 
Orestes Brownson, after his entrance into the Catholic 
Church, was an occasional visitor, and ‘‘ out-Heroded 
Herod in his fierce adherence to the creed he had 
espoused. On being asked, ‘‘D») you approve of the 
priests of the Irqufstifon roasting off the feet of children 
under fourteen?’ he replied, ‘‘ Certainly I do; {t was 
better for them to have thelr feet roasted off in this 
world than their souls to be roasted forever in the next !” 

Some curlous glimpses are afforded of the domestic life 
of thecommunity. Oa one occasion the “ great griddle- 
cake question ” arose, the point being that some of the 
members dec'ared that they could not enjoy their hot 
cakes while oppressed by the thought of two or three 
fiiands leaning over the stove cooking them. But the 
best cooks declared that the sight of the golden-brown 
cakes was a pleasure, and ia the end the griddle cakes 
carried the day. Not a man at the Farm would kill 
anything Jarger than a chicken, and outside help had to 
be called in to do the bu'chering. For one whole win- 
ter there were but two bonnets fit for clty wear among 
the ladies at the Farm, and the best was forced on 
whoever was going to town. A twenty-five-cent de- 
laine was consldered gorgeous apparel, and the gentle- 
men adopted a tunic in place of acoat. The household 
drudgery was performed cheerfully, and a story {s told 
of a child’s complaining because she was not a'lowed 
to help, saying, ‘‘ 1 am just as good as anybody, and 
I've been here now ever 80 long.” 

Of the faflure, or at least abandonment, of the expert- 
ment Mrs. Kirby says that itis a mistake to speak of 
Ripley and his compeers as vistonarles, or to declare that 
there was no result from the too early attempt to reor- 
ganize society. ‘‘ Every loving word and deed producas 
results according to its kind ; and an {ncalcuable impetus 
to rational and generous thought was afforded by the 
apparent fallure.” 

We have givon only a desultory and casual glimpse 
of some of the phases of one part of this volume of per- 
sonal reminiscences. The pages devoted to the antl- 
slavery movement are nearly or quite as readable. 
There are doubtless faults of style and even of taste in 
the book, but {t abounds in suggestive as well as agree- 
able passages. 





MINOR POEMS. 


Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s Post-Laureate Jiyls (Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co.) are extremely clever in their imitation, not 
merely of the versification, but of the manner of Tennygon’s 
“‘Idyls of the King.’’ They never descend to buffoonery or 
cheap parody, but maintain in every part the tone and so- 
norous euphony of the original. The ludicrousness of thus 
relating in Tennysonian blank verse of solemnly tuneful 
rhythm the nursery tales of Mother Goose is heightened by 
the consistency of the never-failing gravity of the ingenious 
poet. Several of the lyrics and sonnets which fill out the 
volume are admirable in finish of execution, and, if not 
powerful, are in the best of literary taste. 


A revised and enlarged edition of Enily Pfelffer’s Songs 
and Sonnets (New York: Scribner & Welford) will be wel- 
comed by those who kuow the subtle thought, the high 
ideals, and the noble expression of this lady’s verse. “The 
Lost Light’ (George Eliot), ‘‘ Learn of the Dog”? (a reply 
to Matthew Arnold’s lines on the death of his dog ‘' Gaist’’), 
and “ Love and Joy”’ are among the most beautiful of these 
poems. Many of the sonnets—Mrs. Pfeiffer uses the four- 
teen-line sonnet form with special skill—have appeared in 
‘‘The Spectator”? and other English periodicals of high 
literary standing. 


An anonymous volume of poetry, published under the 
somewhat fanciful title The Heart of the Weed (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is attracting well-deserved 
praisc from many quarters. The author shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the joys and sorrows of humanity, a 
broad and tender sympathy, and a delicate imaginative 
touch. His (or her) mastery of the technique of versifica- 
tlon is particularly well shown in the triolets and rondeaus 
toward the close of the volume. There is no attempt at 
presenting ur solving intellectual problems : the poems deal 
with feeling rather than thought; and in its expression 
they are remarkably clear and sweet. 


Brother and Lover, by Eben E, Rexford, a fairly success- 
ful wr.ter of magazine and newspaper poetry, is a moder- 
ately long narrative poem, not noticeably original in plot, 
and certainly not of a very high order of poetry. It has, 
however, a certain homely simplicity that is good in its way, 
and tells a pleasant love story with a happy ending. (New 
York: John B. Alden.) 

Civitas, by Walter L. Campbell, is an ambitious attempt 
to deal in rhyme with mighty topics of state and political 
eeonomy. It consists of an almost interminable dialogue 
between ** Civitas,’’ Libertas,’’ and*‘ Anarchia.” The priu- 
ciples expressed seem to be beyond cavil (we confess we 
have not read every page), but the literary artlessness of the 
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work ig truly amazing. We earnestly advise the author, if 
he has any further ‘‘ views’’ to present, to put them In terse, 
plain Eaglish prose. (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 





James Vila Blake’s Tvuems (Chicago: C, H. Kerr & 
Co.) are oddly uneven in execution; some are crude and 
rough in versification, others are carefully finished and 
well worth reading. He experiments with many forms of 
meter, but to our mind the simplest of his poems are decid- 
edly the best. Taken all in all, they are decidedly above the 
avelage of newspaper poems, 


Hardly as much can be sald of the volume called The 
Romance of the Unerpected. Why it 1s so called it would 
be difficult to say, unless it is thatthe author, Mr. D. 8. Fos- 
ter, thinks that he has found a hidden spring of romance in 
trivial, every-day things. Il{s poems are not absolutely bad; 
they scan and rhyme properly; but neither sentiment, pathos, 
nor humor rises much above the commonplace. The poems 
tinged with romance and sentiment are, however, decidediy 
preferable to those which purport to be amusing. (New 
York : G. P. Patnam's Sons.) 


Heart's Own ig the pretty title of a volume of poems 
by Mr. Eiwin R. Champlin, with whose name our readers 
are familiar ax that of an occasional contributor. The 
verse here included is simple and unambitious, but stands 
the test of being examined for evidence of honest purpose, 
true feeling, and unexaggerated sentiment. (Chicago: C. 
H. Kerr & Co.) 





Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By Charles Hodge, 
DD., LL D. Now Edition. (Robert Carter & Bros.) Ur. A, 
A. Hodge thus gives in brief the history of this work: ‘' His 
Commentary on Romans was first published in 1835. An 
abridged edition appsared in 1836. The former was trazs- 
lated and published in France in 1841, and the latter was 
republished in England ia 1838, The whole work was 
rewritten and enriched with his mature studies in 1864. It 
is this last and most perfect edition which is now offered to 
the public.’’ Dr. Hodge was one of the ablest of American 
theologians. His ability was accompanied, as ability of the 
higher order generally is, with great love of truth, and great 
candor and fairness. He thus had the qualities of a success- 
ful expositor. Though more'widely known in;the‘department 
of scientific theology, he began his life as a student and 
interpreter of Scripture. His first chairs were those of Ort- 
ental Languages, of Scripture, and of Oriental and Biblica) 
Literature. His candid spirit is shown in his exposition of 
Romans. He isnota partisan, and does not attempt to make 
Panl conform to his theologic.] system, as some Calvinistic 
expositors have done. His view of Paul differs radically 
from our own. He regards Panl as a logician ; we regard 
him as a mystic: he attributes to him the Greek mind ; we 
attribute to him the Hebrew mind: he regards him as 
philosophical; we regard him as prophetic, intuitional, 
emotional. These are radical divergencies, and give radi- 
cally different interpretation to his writings. It must be 
frankly conceded that Dr. Hodge’s view is the more common 
one ; and Dr. Hodge’s interpretation appears to us to follow 
naturally, if not necessarily, from it. We do not know any 
book so valuable as this to farnish that reading of Pan) 
which is maintained by those who regard him as a logician, 
the Epistle to the Romans as a theological treatise, and the 
doctrine expounded in !t that of divine sovereignty, forensic 
justification, and the attendant features of a theistically 
fatalistic scheme of human life. 


The sixth and seventh volumes of the Treasury of David, 
by C. H. Spurgeon (Fank & Wagaalls), complete this valua- 
bleseries. It might becalled a Treasury on David ; for this 
yoluminous work is far more than a commentary. Mr. 
Spurgeon has made a special study of the Biblical commen- 
tators of the seventeenth century, and has gathered here the 
results of his wide reading, especially in this literature. It 
is quite safe to say that the student of the Psalms will miss 
notbing in the line of spiritual exposition among the Eng- 
lish divines which ‘any library would give to him. The 
book is not critical ; but there is no book of the Bible in 
which critical work is less needed by the student than the 
Psalms. Indeed, careful criticism is likely to kill the spirit 
of poetry; aud the Psalms of David are to be studied as 
peetry, not as theology or philosophy. In Dr. Conant’s vol- 
ume on the Pealms the Bible student will get all the criticism 
he will ordinarily need ; and in these seven volumes he will 
get a full apparatus for homiletical and devotional purposes. 
The seventeenth century divines were not critical; and 
their commentaries cannot, for the thorough and independ- 
ent student, take the place, in the study either of the 
Pentateuch or the New Testament, of the works of modern 
scholars. But they possess what is often better—spiritual 
insight and depth of spiritual feeling; and if they are some- 
times narrow in their theological views, and sometimes read 
into the Scripture tenets which a more intelligent study would 
fail to find there, the intelligent and unprejadiced student 
can always make allowance for the theological preposses- 
sions of his author—far more easily, indeed, than he can for 
his own, which are likely to be far more serious obstacles to 
a clear understanding of the sacred writer. The only serious 
objection to this work is its size ; the writers of the sixteenth 
century were not accustomed to condense their thoughts, nor 
is Mr. 8purgeona compact writer. The reader of this book, 
to get the fall advantage of it, should take it for his quiet 
and leisure hours, and read it meditatively. 


The Wonderful Tent. By the Rey. D. A. Randall, D.D. 
(Cincianati: Robert Clarke & Co.) This ts an elaborate 
account of the Hebrew Tabernacle; its history and relation 
to the faith and religion of the Jews, the method and form 
of its structure, the symbolism and spiritual significance of 
the sacred pavilion, with its various appointments and fur- 
niture. The author had long studied this subject, made 
bimself familiar by models with the form, and by travel 





with the piace of building, of the Tabernacle, and this volume 
conveys its information, not for scholars, but for the genera] 
reader, in the form of conversation, a party of travelers 
conaistirg of a Christian, a learned Rabbi, and other Bibli- 
cal scholars, being encamped at the footof Sinai. There is 
much careful information given. Every detail receives 
attention. The book was intended to be a help to all who 
wished to know the minutiz of this wonderful tent. Sun 
day school teachers and gcholars will be grateful for it ; for 
interest in this place of worship erected and used under 
specific divine direction can never cease. It will be a valu- 
able book in every Sunday-school and home library. 


People's Bibl’, By Joseph Parker, D.D. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls.) The fourth volume of this great work is in 
the hands of readers and Bible students, and we wish it 
might bein every family in the land. The Old Testament 
becomes as interesting as a romance, and its religious 
teaehings are brought to bear upon all the problems and 
duties of the life of to-day, under the leadership of Dr. 
Parker. Nor does he appear as a necromancer. He doesnot 
seem to be toying with the truth, tossing it up in one shape 
and bringing it down in another to amuse and astonish, but 
he simply reads out of it the lessons that the azes have not 
destroyed. In this volume are six studies in the Book of 
Nambers and forty in Deuteronomy. There js less of flash 
aud brilliance here than in other volumes, but a full, deep 
river of thought flows steadily through all these pages. The 
clergyman will still find sermons suggested, and the devout 
food for meditation, in each discussion. No Biblical serial 
now passing through the press is of greater value than 
this. 


The South: Its Industrial, Financial, and Political Condi- 
tion. By A. K. McClure. (Philadelpala: J. B Lippincott 
Co.) Colonel McClure has collected into this volame twenty 
or more short papers which at one time and another have 
ran off the point of his pen into the columns of his news- 
paper, the ‘‘ Times ’”’ of Philadelphia. There is small need 
to say anything about the production of so well known a 
journalist. That the author of ‘‘The South ”’ is among tue 
first of journalists is the same as saying his work has the 
virtues and vices of its race. No one could be more con- 
scious of tnis than the author, who modestly deprecates any 
supposition that he pretends to literary excellence in ‘“‘ The 
South.” At the same time it is only right to say that Col- 
onel McClure is never prosy. You may not agree with his 
opinions, you may object to his conclusions, you may differ 
from him toto ce’o in politics, but you cannot fail to be 
interested. 


Sketches from English History. By Arthur M. Wheeler 
(New York: Chantauqua Press.) It is a difficult work to 
condense historic narrative. It is equally difficult to give 
satisfactory information by a patchwork story. But this 
Professor Wheoler has accomplished ta these sketches cov- 
ering the period from the Roman Conquest to the Revolution 
of 1688. The pages of the best writers of history have been 
made to contribute to the value of this book. Each sketch 
is preceded by a note of explanation and connection. There 
ig an advantage in studying such a book as this in the ac 
quaintance formed with so many worthy historians, and 
their style and method ; there,is a disadvantage in the loss 
of continuity. Carefully used, however, as a sketch-book, 
it will be valuable to more than members of the Chautanqna 
Circle, Many a person who has never read history may 
have an appetite quickened and a taste cultivated by begin- 
ning to read in such a volume as this. 

No commentary on the Sanday-school lessons has proved 
more popular, or has more thoroughly deserved its popular- 
ity, than that prepared by the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., 
and M. A. Peloubet, published by W. A. Wilde & Co., 
Boston. The editors of this volume have not only collected 
a great mass of valuable information concerning each lesson, 
and presented it in a condensed and convenient form, but 
have interpreted the traths of each lesson with genuine 
spiritual insight. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Herbert Spencer is about to publish a volume enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Factors of Organic Evolution.”’ 

—Professor Henry Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World” is in its fiftieth thousand in England. 

—John B. Alden, of this city, has just published a low- 
priced edition of Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Egypt’’ in two 
volumes. 

—*A Question of Identity ’’ is the title of the last new 
novel in the famons ‘‘ No Name”? series, from the press of 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

—Charies H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, have just issued a 
very entertaining little volame entitled ‘‘ Aphorisms of the 
Three Threes,”’ by E. O. Towne. 

—The *' Atlantic Monthly’ for March will contain the first 
of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s papers describing his 
recent trip abroad, entitled ‘‘ Our Hundred Days in Europe.” 

—It is stated that Mr. Gladstone received $1,250 for his 
recent article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.’? This, some 
one estitaates, would be at the rate of twelve cents a word. 

—Our recent Minister to Turkey, Congressman S. 8. Cox, 
is at work on a volume to be called *‘The Diversions of a 
Diplomatist,”” the greater part of which was written while 
he was in Turkey. 

—Wa‘t Whitman will deliver his lecture on ‘* Lincoln” in 
New York on April 15, the twenty-second anniversary of 
the President’s death. The delivery of this lecture in Phila 
delphia, last year, netted the poet $650. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifilin & Co. will shortly publish, 
simultaneously with its publication in England, a new 
volume of poetry by Robert Browning, entitled ‘‘ Parleyings 
with Certain People of Importance in Their Day.’’ 

—Of ‘!Appleton’s American Cyclcpedia’’ 129,000 sets, 
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aggregating 2 600,000 volumes, are said to have been sold. 
It is estimated that the public have paid for the various 


editions, includisg the annual supplements, nearly 
$15 000,000, 
—We learn that an important addition has just been 


made to Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, consisting of 
a New Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary of nearly 
12,000 personages, and a New Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World, noting and locating over 20,000 places. 

—In Great Britain last year the novels published exceeded 
in number the volumes belonging to any other branch of 
literature. There are 755 works of fiction on the list—214 
of these being new editions. Religious books come next; 
there were 616 of these, and 135 were new editions. 

—The statement that Lord Tennyson had written an ode 
in honor of the Queen’s jubilee, which was to be set to 
music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, has been contradicted. The 
Poet Laureate will, however, as in duty bound, write a 
short, and, it is feared, a more or less perfunctory, poem on 
the subject. 

—The new ‘‘Amoerican Magazine,” which is to step into 
the literary arena about April 15, is preparing its prospec 
tus, and anthors and artists are eompleting their work for 
the first number. It is intended to print an edition of 
50,000 copies ef the initial number, which will be published 
simultaneously in the United States, England, and Canada. 

—Two leading journals of horticulture, ‘‘ The Floral 
Cabinet’ and ‘* The American Garden,” have been united 
in management under the latter name, and Mr. Lawson 
Valentine, the owner of Houghton Farm, so well known tor 
its experimental work in agriculture and horticulture, has 
become associated with Mr. E. H. Libby inthe proprietorship 
of ‘The American Garden.”’ Special work carried on at 
Houghton Farm in garden and greenhouse will hereafter 
be fally reported in the journal. 

—The late Henry B Stanton had printed for private cir 
culation a few years before his death a small volame of 
autoblographical notes. The rotes were revised and in- 
creased in number, and will soon be given to the general 
public under the title *‘Random Recollections.’? Mr. 
Stanton, in his seventy years of active life, had a remarkably 
large acquaintance with literary men, statesmen, re- 
formers, and other people of note, and the memoirs ought 
to make extremely iuteresting reading. 

—Another evidence of the continuance of the generally 
diffused taste for popular science js shown in the first issue 
of a new periodical, ‘‘ The Swiss Cross,’’ which is to be the 
monthly magazine of the Agassiz Assoctation, and to be 
edited by the President of that Association, Mr. H. H. Bal- 
lard. This Association, first suggested by one of Jacob Ab- 
bott’s ‘* Rollo’ books, is now a union of nearly a thousand of 
local societies of young people for the study of nature and 
science. The magazine itself contains in the first issue sev 
eral capital articles by well-known writers on this class of 
subjects, fully illustrated, and conta!ning a fine portrait of 
Agassiz. If we mistake not, it will provein a very high 
degree attractive as well as instructive reading for young 
people. 

—I have just seen, says the ‘ Lounger”’ in the “ Critic,” 
a portrait of Robert Louis 8:evenson painted from the life. 
I came unexpectedly upon it in an artist’s studio, and fairly 
started backward as my eyes fell uponit. The word weird 
is a much abused word, but I can find no other that so wel 
describes this singular face. When you first look at it you 
think it is this, but it is not. It is long, and so is the hair 
which hangs beside it in thin, damp locks, as thoug’ the 
head had just been dragged up ont of the water. The eyes 
are large, sunken, ghost-seeing; the nose is long and nar 
row. A mustache of a few damp hairs grows over the 
mouth, but the cheeks and chin are beariless, and have 
never felt the edge of a razor. This strange, fascinating 
head rests tpon a long, thin, bony hand, which holds it up, 
not that you may see it, but that those deep-set eyes may 
peer out into the world in restless quest of the prototypes 
of those singular beings one meets in the romancer’s tales. 
It is a face that well befi s the author of the ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights,’”? ‘*‘Markheim,’”? and ‘‘The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

—The second number of *‘ Scribner’s Magazine”’ has just 
been issued. It is in more than one respect a distinct 
advance on the initial nnmber—notably in the fiction and 
in the printing ofthe illustrations. In the variety of topics 
treated, and in the essential readableness of the {several 
articles, it maintains the high standard set by its predeces- 
sor. Mr. John C. Ropes, in a finely illustrated article on 
“The Likenesses of Julius Cm:ar,’’ presents eighteen 
portraits from the various busts, and out of them weaves a 
striking study of character and temperament. Ex-Minister 
Washburne’s ‘‘ Siege of Paris’’ continues to give graphic 
sketches of the stirring days of 1870 in Paris, with many 
extracts from his diaries and notes of curlous incidents 
which came under his observation. The extracts from the 
diaries of Gouverneur Morris also continue, giving a bright 
and clever sketch of the literary coterie which gathered 
around Madame de 8tael, and of other literary and political 
celebrities of the day. In fiction, the first part of Mr. 
Stimson’s ** The Residuary Legatee”’ is fantastic and in- 
genious enough to excite the curiosity of the most jaded 
story reader ; there are also two excellent short stories, one 
by Octave Thanet, the other by Duncan C. Scott. Mr. Bun 
ner’s story of old times in New York possesses the same charm 
that we found in the first installment. Articles by James 
R. Soley on ‘‘Our Naval Policy ’’—moderate in tone but 
earnest in its injunctions to study the lessons of the past 
and toplace our navy beyond the reach of political influence 
and to immediately reorganize it completely—by Brander 
Matthews on ‘‘ M. Coquelin,’’ the great French actor who ig 
about to visit this country—and by Thomas 8. Perry on 
** Russian Novels,’? complete the table of contents of a 
number which is as high in its literary execution as it is in 
itg attractiveness to the general reader, 
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A TRIP TO THE MOUNTAINS OF JAPAN.’ 
By THE Rev. GEORGE W. ELMER. 
HE morning of our second day opened bright and 
a beautiful; so, taking a luncheon with us, we 
started for the ‘‘ Otometogi” pass to get a view of 
Mount Fus!. 

A short distance from the hotel we pass through the 
lovely village of Kiga, one of the most picturesque 
spots in Japan, and a little beyond we cross the river 
upon 4 frail bridge of planks, which threaten at every 
step to precipitate us into the rapid torrent swirling at 
our feet. Ascending the hillside, we meet troops of 
pack-horses. Each of these has a large wooden saddle 
upon its back, kept in place by means of a collar and 
crupper ; but, strange to say, they have no girth, so that 
almost any shying of the horse is pretty certain to throw 
off the load. But, fortunately, the animals sre so well 
trained and sure-footed that such accidents are not of 
very frequent occurrence. Those who lead these horses, 
themselves also carry a “ pack,” often with a load nearly 
equal to that of their equine companion. This pack, or 
chair, is very similar to what one of our chairs would be 
if the two froat legs and the cane bottom and back were 
taken off. The load is tiled upon this, which is then 
slung upon the back just as our soldiers’ knapsacks are. 
They sing » monotonous song as they trudge slong, and 
most of the horses have tinkling bells attached to the 
saddle or crupper. In some regions cows or bullocks 
are used instead of horses, their equipment being the 
same as that of the horses, even to the straw shoes with 
which their feet are protected. 

As we pass through a woods we find a charcoal burn- 
er’s establishment. The kiln is made of mud, about ten 
feet high, oval at the top, with a large door in front, a 
‘*peep-hole” just above this, and a smoke vent near the 
top, at the back. The wood is stood upon and within 
the kiln, and set on fire. When it is well alight the door 
is hermetically sealed, and the burning closely watched 
through the ‘‘peep-hole” until the fire has done its 
work, when it is withdrawn from the kiln and extin- 
guished by being buried in fresh earth, then tied into 
bundles with the green withes which grow plentifully 
on either hand, and transported by pack-horse or man 
to the open road or nearest village, where it is placed in 
straw bags for conveyance to the markets. The heads 
of the bags are stopped by wreaths of wild vines, meshed 
across with withes of the wild wisterla or kindred vines. 
Two kinds of charcoal are made, from hard and soft 
woods. Of the former, that called “‘ sakura” or cherry 
charcoal is the most prized. It is made from a species 
of oak, and has the peculiarity of being burned with the 
bark on. It is much higher priced, for these two reasons : 
when once lighted, it never goes out until completely 
reduced to ashes ; and, being also very tenacious of fiber, 
it admits of being sawn into blocks, and of thus being 
rendered more cleanly for household purposes. 

A little farther on we stop to observe the method of 
felling trees. They are first cut nearly through by a 
saw, which works toward instead of away from the 
woodman, who squats upon the ground. As the saw 
enters the tree, the open space left by it is filled with hard- 
wood slips so as to Keep the tree standing steadily. Just 
before it is entirely cut through, the saw is withdrawn 
and an ax used for the finishing strokes. The fall is 
guided by ropes attached to the lower branches. If for 
firewood, it is cut and split while green, and then piled 
up on the spot to dry ; though large trees are seldom 
used for fuel, a small species being cultivated for this 
purpose and sold unsplit. 

Here is a new farmhouse being built, and we arrive 
just in time to be at the celebration of the “ numeage,” 
or setting up of the ridge-pole. The whole frame stands 
all in order, but not a plank has yet been laid or a nail 
driven. The building is gayly ornamented with flags 
and banners, and inside, upon an improvised floor, in 
holiday costume, are seated all the carpenters, masons, 
and workmen, as well as the owner of the building and 
his friends, preparing for a feast and merry-making with 
wine and music. Tne ridge-pole is surmounted by an 
immense bow and arrow, the former full drawn and the 
arrow pointing heavenward. This is to shoot the evil 
spirits who are now supposed to attempt to take pos- 
session of the new dwelling. Attached to the bow is a 
bunch of the sacred ‘‘gohel,” or cut white paper, 
which is also supposed to have the power of warding off 
evil spirits ; though this latter seems to be for the pro- 
tection of the bow in thisinstance. Before the feast 
begins, the owner and the head workman take each a 
handful of common talt and throw it over the ground 
inside the building and around theentrance. This isdone 
to clear out any evil spirits that may have already made 
their way within. Sometimes the salt is also laid in 
three lines, forming the outiine of an arrow-head with 
the apex pointing outward, so as to pierce any of the 
evil ones attempting to cross the threshold. Just before 
partaking of the viands the chief carpenter mounts 





1 The account of the first part of this trip was given in our issue 
of November 14, 1886,—[Eps, C. U, 
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upon the platform, followed by a number of men carry- 
ing trays filled with cakes made of rice gluten, which 
he proceeds to scatter upon the ground, and for wh'ch 
the children eagerly scramble. This is the end of the 
ceremony, and now the music and feast commences. 
This will be kept up until all are more or less intoxt!- 
cated, and thus obliged to desist. 

Arriving at the foot of the mountain, we climb its 
almost perpendicular side and reach our goal, the 
**Otometogl,” or ‘‘ Virgin Pass.” Here the “ peerless” 
Mount Fusi bursts into view, seemingly within a stone’s 
throw, though 30 miles distant. Thirteen thousand feet 
high, snow-capped, and standing alone in the midst of a 
wide plain, its base stretching far inland on the one hand 
and dipping into the wide Pacific on the other, it seemed 
indeed a fit symbol of the name {t bears, for it has no 
peer in Japan. AsI viewed it from the solemn still- 
ness of this mountain pass, and drank in its wonderful 
beauty, its majestic helght enhanced by contrast with 
the plain from which it so abruptly rises, 1 began in 
some measure to understand how the polytheistic Jap- 
anese had come to pay it divine honors and believe it 
to be the dwelling-place of deity. 

Nearing our hotel upon our return, we come to a deep 
ravine through which rushes a mountain torrent, roar- 
ing and foaming as it leaps among the bowlders on its 
way to the blue sea faintly gleaming in the distance. 
From the rocky sides of this gulch falls many a glitter- 
ing cascade whose shimmering spray gleams like 
diamonds in the morning sunbeams. Crossing a tiny 
bridge, we stand for a moment, and, looking down, we 
see many hot springs, hissing and steaming as they 
issue from the sides of the valley and tumble over the 
rocks to mingle with the icy-cold waters of the river. 
Just above the bridge, at a bend of the glen, there tum- 
bles from 8 distance of some forty feet quite a large 
waterfall, and, immediately behind the spot where its 
waters strike the rocks below, a large stream of boiling 
water, whose steam arises amid the spray of the cataract. 
Soon we reach our hotel, then home, and so ends our 
trip. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


Sixty Chicago girls organized a co-operative establish- 
ment for making men’s clothing for wholesale dealers. 
They have a good plant for their establishment, and the 
promise of plenty of work. 


The census of France for 1886 shows a total popula- 
tion of 38,218, 903, against 37,672,0481n 1881. The pop- 
ulation of Paris has increased only 75,000, against an 
increase of 280,000 recorded in 1881. 


There are 172 specimens of blind creatures known to 
science, including crayfish, myriapods, etc. They are 
mostly white, whether from lack of stimulus of the light 
or from bleaching out of the skin. Some species have 
small eyes and some have none. 


There is just published in London an official report of 
the railroad accidents in England during the first six 
months of the year 1886. According to this report, 449 
persons were killed and 1,686 wounded. Of the killed 
202 were employees, and of the wounded 958 were also 
connected with the lines. 





A three-wheeled cab has been introduced into London. 
Its chief advantage, combined with the stability of a 
three or four wheeled vehicle, is the ease with which it 
can be entered, especially by ladies, who can keep their 
dresses clear of the wheels—a feat not always accom- 
plishable with the ordinary ‘‘ four-wheeler.” 


Says the London ‘ Christian World:” Last Sunday 
afternoon Mr. Jeakes, rector of Hornsey, was addressing 
his Sunday-school. After the address he said : ‘‘ Now, 
boys, I wish you all a happy New Year, and hope you 
will be better boys this year than you were last.” ‘‘ Same 
to you, sir,” from different parts of the school. 





A remarkable boycott is in progress in Galveston. A 
female compositor of that city, a member of the print. 
ers’ union, married a non-union compositor, and then 
tried to get him to join the order. He refused, and the 
union voted a boycott in which the wife participated, 
having left her husband and begun proceedings for a 
divorce. 


Oswaldus Nothingerus is sald to have made 1,600 
dishes of turned ivory, all perfect and complete in every 
part, yet so thin and slender that*all of them were 
included at once in a cup turned out of a pepper-corn of 
the common size. They were so smallas to be almost 
invisible to the eye. They were presented to Pope 
Paul V. 

Dean Stanley thus explained why the term “ blue” 
was originally applied to Presbyterians: ‘‘ The distinct 
dress of the Scotch Presbyterian clergy wasa blue gown 
and a broad blue bonnet. The Episcopal clergy, on the 
contrary, either wore no distinctive dress in public 
services, or else wore a black gown. From this arose 
the contrasting epithets of the ‘ Black Prelacy ’ and the 
‘ Blue Presbyterian.’ ” 
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There is a post-office in Pennsylvania known as “‘ Pres 
ident.” Recently President Cleveland received a letter 
addressed as follows: ‘* His Excellency, Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, President.” The letter had been forwarded 
from President, Pa., and was indorsed : ‘‘ Not here at 
present. Try Washington.” Mr. Cleveland was much 
amused at the incident. 


Mexican coins and moneys afford &n interesting study 
Some of the money used is mere bits of pasteboard 
stamped. Silver coins are split into several pleces to 
make fractional currency. The numismatist sald that 
when he was in Mexico he found in some places pleces 
of bard soap bearing the Government stamp, and circu 
lating as money.—[ Washington Star. 


There has been a great change {fn the structure of theo 
logical fences, says the ‘Christian Register.” The 
heavy old stone wall has been largely removed. The 
rail fence, split out of old theological timber, has also 
been given up in many communities; and all that 
separates the various denominations are a few thin 
strands of wire. We regret to say that the wire is some 
times barbed. 


Recent observations are said to indicate the existence 
of a submarine volcanic crater between the Canary 
Islands and the coast of Portugal. From a cable-laying 
steamer in latitude 39 deg. 25 min. north, longitude 
9 deg. 54 min. west, the water was found to measure 
1,300 fathoms under the bow and 800 fathoms under 
the stern, showing the ship to be over the edge of a deep 
depression in the ocean bottom. 


The minister who preaches the best sermon, the 
lawyer who knows the most law and how to apply it, 
the doctor who has the most skill in his profession, the 
mechanic who understands his business, works hard and 
saves money, the storekeeper who gives full measure 
and does not put all the large apples on top, and so on 
down to Bridget in the kitchen who can keep the most 
tidy house—these are ‘ our best | people.” —([Springfield 
Union. 


A London dispatch to the New York ‘‘ Herald” says 
that on January 16 a body of 300 men marched in proces- 
sion to St. Mary’s, Battersea, and during service indulged 
in hisses while prayers for the royal family were being 
read. This behavior was repeated several times during 
the sermon, seme passages in which, however, were 
received with ‘‘ Hear! hear!” Such disorderly conduct 
will be guarded against hereafter by the attendance of 
the police. 

According to Dr. Brown-Sequard, one has only to 
harden the neck and feet and destroy their sensitiveness 
to prevent taking cold. This is done by dally blowing 
a stream of cool sir, by means of an elastic bag, upon 
the neck, and by immersing the feet in cool water. The 
air is at first only slightly cool, but is each day made 
colder, until the neck can stand an arctic blast with im. 
punity. The feet are immersed in water which {s at 
first at a temperature of about ninety degrees Fahrenheit, 
and this is gradually reduced to thirty degrees Fahren 
heit. 


The recent death of Dr. Archibald A. Hodge recalls 
this anecdote illustrating his methods in the class-rooms : 
Once, while he was a professor in the theological sem! 
nary, he asked a student for a definition of eternity. The 
student need not have been ashamed to confess hic in 
abliity toanewer that question, but, after some hesitation, 
he replied that he used to know the definition, but had 
forgotten it. ‘‘Oh, my, my, my !” exclaimed Dr. Hodge, 
bringing his hand down forcibly upon the table. ‘‘ What 
a calamity! The only man in the universe that ever 
knew what eternity is has forgotten.”—[Exchange. 





On one occasion, an extremely hot day, Dr. Waddy, 
of the British Wesleyan Conference, was preaching in a 
chapel to a small congregation which, in spite of an 
excellent sermon, showed a general disposition to go to 
sleep. The Doctor, perceiving that all but three or four 
were in a somnolent condition, concetved the idea of 
gradually increasing the length of his pauses, of speak- 
ing in a perfect monotone, and lowering the pitch, unt!! 
finally every individual in the congregation was sound 
asleep. He then took his hat and quietly departed, 
teaching them a lesson which they were not slow to 
learn when they awoke and found the preacher gone. 


An ingenious application of photography has beep 
made at the Chancelade quarries, near Perigneux, where 
an accident occurred, caused by the caving of the walls. 
Five persons were imprisoned in the rocks, and no 
means were at hand to rescue them. To find cut where 
they were, a shaft twelve inches in diameter was bored, 
and down this was slid a tube, near the end of which 
was a small photographic camera, surrounded by a 
battery of electric lights. Thecamera moved on a poizt 
so that it could be moved up or down by pulling a cord. 
With this apparatus ‘a number of good negatives were 
taken, The effects of the disaster were located, and 
excellent pictures of the faces of two corpses were 
obtained, showing that it was useless to proceed fur- 
ther in the excavations. 
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THE TRADING RATS. 


Studies in natural history, calculated to 
excite the wonder of a young student, 
abound in the western regions of America. 
I know I was vastly entertained. during a 
trip through Arizona and New Mexico, 
by my own observation of the mountain 
rats popularly known there as ‘“‘ trading 
rats.” I used to He awake sometimes in 
order to watch their pranks by the light 
of my camp fire. Their antics and gam- 
bols reminded me of young kittens at 
play. They often appeared to be at a 
game of ‘‘tag.” They look like common 
rats, save that they are lighter in color, 
their tails shorter and thicker, and their 
noses leas pointed. They live in hollow 
trees and in the rocks. 

But the very funny thing is, that though 
they are born thieves, like kleptomaniacs 
every one, they always return something 
in the place of every article taken away ; 
and a queer thing, too, is the fact that 
they rarely steal articles of food. One 
night I felt a slight stir about my head. 
Cautiously opening my eyes, I saw one of 
these rats tugging manfully at my saddle 
which I was using as a pillow. As the 
saddle was one of the California style, and 
weighed about thirty pounds, the efforts 
of the little rascal seemed to be very am- 
bitious for an animal of his size. They 
take away cartridges, knives and forks, 
or anything else they can carry. I have 
been told by an old prospector that he had 
a whole outfit of such things ‘‘ rustled” 
(¢. e., stolen) in one night, and that various 
objects were returned in their place. 

Articles taken from one place have been 
found in a shanty twenty miles distant. 
I met one day at a railway station an o’d 
ranchman who lived at least twenty miles 
from the road, and, chancing to speak of 
these rats, he said: ‘‘I found in my 
‘shack’ the other day quite a collection 
of spoons, forks, and knives hid under a 
pile of rubbish that had been brought 
there by the little thieves. Where they 
came from I don’t know, but I do know 
that they carried off in turn a whole box 
of 45-75 Winchester cartridges.” [laughed 
and replied: ‘‘ Well, I have your car- 
tridges, and you probably have my spoons, 
for out of a dozen I have only two left. 
And as the cartridges will not fit my 
sharps 40-70 they are of no use to me, 80 
if you will bring the spoons to Flynn’s 
store, I’ll see that the cartridges are left 
there, and you can get them.” The ex- 
change was effected in a few days, and 
the spocns proved to be mine. and the 
cartridges his.—[ Wide Awake. 

MECHANICAL SALUTATIONS IN GER- 
MANY.—Nothing can possibly be more 
mechanical than the way the Germans in 
ordinary life make use of these expres- 
sions, especially domestics and employees 
of hotels and public places of all kinds. 
Being in your chamber in a German 
house, there is a rapping at the door loud 
enough to wake the seven sleepers. You 
open it. It is only the chambermald. 
She stands bolt upright, and as rigid as a 
corpse. Her face is the utter vacuity of 
expression. She says, ‘‘ Guten tag” or 
‘*Guten abend,” in a sudden way that is 
not exactly explosive. It gives you the 
impression that she has dropped some- 
thing very heavy, and you involuntarily 
recoil and look down to see what it is. 

If you goto buy a glass of soda-water 
in the Unter den Linden, the woman in 
the kiosk fires off an unexpected ‘‘ Guten 
tag” to you. If you enter a shop, it is 
flung at you on all sides. So, also, when 
you go in or out of your hotel, when you 
go to public institutions, such as baths, 
or when you go into the hotel dining- 
room. Everybody utters the salutation 
appropriate to the time of day, and, as 
the employees are numerous, you are thun- 
dered at in front and rear and on either 
flank till your entrance or exit seems like 
the advance or retrograde movement of 
the light brigade. It is simply perfunc- 
tory. Nobody smiles; no one moves the 
body or nods the head, as in France or in 
Italy. In Austria it is even more so. The 
salutations of employees are more numer- 
ous, and quite as mechanical. The Hun- 
garians are somewhat more mobile, but, 
except in the cities, are neither refined 
nor polite.—[San Francisco Chronicle, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Those who are interested in the question of the mu- 
sical education of children and young people are doubtless 
familiar with the work which Mr. William L. Tomlins 
has been accomplishing in this direction for three or 
four years, or, to be exact, ince 1882. In that year Mr. 
Tomlins put his ideas to the test by organizing 4 class 
in Chicago, with which he strove to solve a twofold 
problem : first, ‘‘a healthful, easy, and artistically satis- 
factory production of tone, as opposed to the crude and 
harmful ways of ordinary school singing ; second, to 
awaken in the children the germs of the higher musical 
feeling.” What was thus tried at first as an experiment 
soon became 80 definite a success, and so flattering in its 
results, that the most commendatory notices of the un- 
dertaking were called forth by the singing of the chil- 
dren who had received Mr. Tomlins’s training, from such 
authorities as Theodore Thomas and Christine Nilsson, 
to say nothiog of the approval awarded by the general 
public. 

We cannot enter here into a detailed acccunt of Mr. 
Tomlins's methods, but the undoubted success of his 
ideas is demonstrated thoroughly by the followlng pres- 
entation of facts from a recent article concerning his 
work in the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune :” 


“The experiment has now assumed, however, a larger’ 
and it might fairly be said a National, aspect; for, in addi 
tion to the unique musical success already referred to, it has 
been found that Mr. Tomlins’s method of teaching reacts upon 
the children’s intellectual, and what, for want of a better 
word, we might call ‘cultured,’ life in a highly gratifying 
way, which was not foreseen. This effect, already unques- 
tionable for more than a year past, has now become widely 
recognized by advanced educators, and has led Mr. Tomlins 
to subject his method to the most vigorous and crucial tests 
as to the possibility of its being successfully applied in con- 
nection with ordinary education. The results have been so 
satisfactory that public interest has culminated quite 
recently in the strongest possible testimonials from leading 
educational and musical authorities in New York City, 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, some of which go to the 
length of pronouncing this the most important educational 
discovery since Pestalozzi. 

“ Prior to any attempt at ntroducing the method in pri- 
mary grades of education throughout the country, Mr. 
Tomlins has been advised to make a public demonstration 
of his system in New York, in order to afford Eastern edu- 
cators an additional opportunity of investigating the work 
under suitable conditions. To this end he will conduct 
teachers’ class in New York Friday evenings, a children’s 
class there Saturday mornings, and another in Brooklyn 
Saturday afternoons. By taking advantage of the fast trains, 
he is able todo this and still be in Chicago and Milwaukee 
the first four days of every week. We are assured that this 
arrangement does not in any way look toward his withdrawal 
from Chicago, where for eleven years he has accomplished 
such valuable work for music. On the contrary, his existing 
contracts hold him to professional duties in this city for the 
next five years, at the end of which time he will undoubtedly 
be as indispensable as he is now.”’ 





In connection with this subject of the musical educa- 
tion of children we are tempted to reprint also a short 
article on ‘‘ Home Beginnings tn Musical Taste” which 
appeared not long ago in the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” 
aid which has in it such sound ideas upon the matter 
of the early musical impressions of children in the 
household and home that ‘we feel that many mothers 
may perhaps; be glad to refresh their minds concerning 
them, or perhaps to read the statement of them for the 
first time. Here are the paragraphs : 

‘HOME BEGINNINGS IN MUSICAL TASTE, 

“The being brought up in a musical atmosphere is the 
first prerequisite of musical culture. Some minds may re- 
veal their musical talent later than others, but for all it is 
essential that they live in a place where there is ‘ music in 
the air.’ This is the cise everywhere throughout Germany 
and Austria, and explains why the Germans are so vastly 
superior to all other nations in musical taste and skill. In 
Berlin, for instance, bardly an hour passes without giving 
their residents an opportunity to hear a military band 
marching down the street ; and, besides the numerous cheap 
concerts and operatic performances, there are on every 
pleasant evening dozens of open-air free concerts connected 
with the restaurants. Young children cannot very well be 
taken to regular concerts, where absolute silence is im- 
perative, but at open-air concerts the music is not so 
ethereal and classical as to be marred by an occasional 
childish exclamation. The Concerts for Young People 
given by Theodore Thomas in New York have shown, 
however, that children of five years can observe a silence 
in the presence of good music which adult audiences might 
occasionally imitate to advantage. 

“‘ Where opportunities of this kind for becoming familiar 
with good music are wanting, the voice and the piano in 
the parlor have to supply the deficiency. A mother who 
can sing a cradle song has a gift of amusing and soothing 
her child which is superior to toys and narcotics. And if, 
somewhat later, she can get the child interested in simple 
German or Italian melodies sung or played on the piano, 
the germ may be laid of a taste for which the child will, 
when it grows up, be always grateful. Nor is it at all 
difficult to get children’s attention for good music, provided 
it is sufficiently simple and melodious. 

“Bat although with good compositions and an expressive 
performance @ child’s attention may be directed to music, 





it seems to be a peculiarity of young folks they much prefer 
playing by themselves to listening to others. Whistles and 
toy trumpets are too noisy and unmusical to be desirable 
in the house ; but musie-boxes are harmless and entertain- 
ing to children, especially if they are allowed to wind them 
up themselves. Many a child’s love of music is crasbed in 
the germ because it is obliged to play stupid scales on the 
piano for months before anything amusing is given to it. 
What the child wants, and should have first of all, is a few 
simple tunes. If these can be taught to birds, why not to 
children? A piano is somewhat too complicated, and a 
mouth-harmonica too monotonous and unartistic, for a 
young child; but in any toy store may be found several 
musical toys on which simple melodies can’be played. One 
of these, which is also used in orchestras, is the glass or 
metal harmonica, or the xylophone, on which any child may 
be tanght to play melody after a fow trials ; and it requires 
but little rime to get them interested in such a little toy, 
which will teach them melcdy and rhythm, leaving har- 
mony for a later time. Much amusement may also be pro- 
vided by making a simple kind of .folian harp, which is 
done by fastening a long horse-hair or thin thread to two 
nails, and placing it, tightened, below a slightly-opened 
window. Whenever there is a strong draught the tones 
produced will run up add down a harmonic scale in a weird 
and fascinating wav.”’ 





They have a Woman’s Clubin New Orleans which has 
hit upon acharming fashion of making its meetings 
interesting both to members and visitors. ‘‘ The ides 
is,” we read, ‘‘to devote the evening to the study of 
some famous man, and the latest was a Gounod even- 
ing. One of the members read first a little sketch of his 
life and a review cf his works. This was followed by 
a poem addressed to him, and the rest of the evening 
was filled with interpretation of his music, singing his 
‘ Ave Maria’ and selections from his oratorfos, with a 
violin and piano renditions of the ballet music from 
‘Faust.’ This is to be followed by a Shakespeare night, 
when actors and elocutionists will give recitals of 
famous passages, one or two of his most perfect sonnets 
to be read, and‘the musical members to sing those of his 
songs that have been set to music, such as ‘Come Unto 
These Yellow Sands.’ ” 

The plan is certainly a good one, and the example of 
the New Orleans club is worthy cf imitation by other 
clubs in other cities. And if any are inclined to carry 
out a similar scheme of entertainments, we venture to 
suggest herewith an idea that has often occurred to us 
as capable of a successful development. Our idea {s to 
have a ‘‘ Faust” evening. Not, as the name would 
seem to indicate, an evening devoted to the literary 
presentments of the story of Faust and Marguerite, but, 
instead, a study, with practical examples, of the purely 
musical settings which have been given to the legend ; 
and when one comes to consider the number of these, 
the field of choice will be seen to be very large. To 
mention only the most familiar examples, there is the 
opera of ‘‘ Faust” by Gounod, the wonderful ‘‘ Faust ” 
overture by Wagner, the ‘ Damnation of Faust” by 
Berlioz, and Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele "—while others quite 
as interesting would be revealed by search. And, again, 
a ‘‘Manfred” evening could be made a profitable and 
pleasant occasion with the reading of the poem and the 
accompaniment of Schumann’s lovely musie and a'so 
the incidental music which Reinicke wrote for this story. 
Other subjects could easily be suygested, but these two 
have occurred to us as specially practicable, and we 
should be glad to hear of elther of them having been of 
use. 








TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


N Thursday evening of last week the Board of 

Managers of the National Temperance Society 
gave a reception in the parlors of Dr. Taylor's church, 
to meet the Rev. J. C. Price, ‘the eloguent colored 
orator of North Carolina.” General Fisk, Judge Davis, 
and other prominent temperance men were present. 
Dr. Theodore Cuyler presided. He complimented his 
audience as one of the best temperance audiences he 
had seen, ‘‘ an audience to be weighed and not counted.” 
He spoke of the National Temperance Society as a broad, 
non-partisan organization which included every phase 
of temperance work. It worked with the individusl to 
secure total abstinence, it worked with the community 
to secure prohibition. It worked by love and it worked 
by law. He said that on both of these lines there was 
need of national education, and he introduced the 
Rev. Mr. Price, President of Zlon Wesley College, to 
speak upon temperance education in the South. 

The colored orator was received with applause. He 
is a very large man, and very black. He began by 
humorously alluding to himself as one of the audience 
who ought to ‘‘ bs weighed rather than counted.” He 
spoke of himself as “‘ intensely a Southerner” and “‘ in. 
tensely a negro,” but not one who was inclined to gloss 
over the wrongs which the South had done his race or 
the degradation in which his people had been left. ‘ If,” 
he said, ‘‘ the forces for the elevation of my race are to 
be proportional to the present degradation, they must 
be increased tenfold.” He.showed how the “ pecullar 
institution” had treated his"people as chattels, as 
animals, had prevented legitimate family relations and 





prevented education. He said that the only wonder was 
that his race did not occupy a still lower station as re- 
gards morality, religion, and manhood. ‘‘ These ele- 
ments,” said the orator, ‘‘ are strong in our very nature, 
and we are rapidly advancing in their development. 
It took the white people in America one hundred and 
fifty years to learn that the drinking of intcxicants is 
wrong. The negroes will learn it in fifty years. Many 
of us have learned it already.” He went on to say 
that it is among the educated negroes in the South that 
the temperance eentiment is strongest. In the colleges 
almost everybody is a total abstainer. But, he sald, 
very few of the people are in the colleges. A great 
many of the ministers even have no education— 
some of them cannot read. Yet they want education, 
and the temperance literature which is sent them 
is read, and the temperance text-books are studied in 
tbe schools. Those who have at heart the temperance 
education of the negroes call upon the North for aid. 
*** Ethiopla stretches forth her hand unto God.’” 


Ou Friday last a marked impression was made upon 
the United States Senate by a petition which Senator 
Colquitt presented from the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. The petition was in reference to the 
state of public morality in Washington. Among Its alle- 
gations are, that the Commissioners, in direct violation 
of law, have been for months permitting and protecting 
gambling hells, pool-rooms, and drinking establish- 
ments, as well as dens of prostitution, immorality, and 
vice, in carrying on vicious and perniclous business in 
all sections cf the city ; and that large numbers of the 
houses of ill-repute, known to the Commissioners to be 
such, have during the last year been permitted to de- 
posit $100 with the District Commissioners and then tc 
sell all kinds of liquor without even obtaining licenses. 
The ‘‘ Tribune” correspondent vouches for the substin- 
tial accuracy of these statements. 


There is a war, or rather there are rumors of s war, 
between the beer and whisky men of New Yorx. The 
Brewers’ Association, or ‘‘ pool,” which controls a large 
portion of the saloons of ‘the city, is sald to be makiag 
an effort to substitute beer instead of whisky as a com- 
mon drink. It threatens to reduce the price of beer to 
three cents a glass. The retail dealers and the whisky 
men are organizing so as to prevent any such step being 
taken. The brewers say that they have the Excise 
Comnissioners on their side, and the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby i3 an open ally of their demand for cheap beer 
licenses and dear whisky licenses. They already have 
their bill to effect that end before the Legislature, and 
express confidence in securing its passage. 


The new Clty Council in Atlanta, Ga., has licensed 
so large a number of wine-rooms that some of the Pro- 
hibitionists seem to be losing heart. The ‘ Daily 
Capital,” which championed prohibition, says: 

‘As a prohibition paper that has fought for that side 
because we believed the people of Atlanta had the nerve to 
carry it out, and if prope:ly carried out it would provea 
blessing, we now feel it our duty to pronounce it a dead 
failure in Atlanta. In fact, whisky and beer are sold 
almost as much as ever, only the city gets nothing for it. 
Liquor saloons are getting to be more numerous than ever, 
only the license has been reduced from $500 to $100 a year, 
and the property holders will have to pay for the loss.” 


Asa result of the act passed by the last Legislature 
ordering the free distribution of text-books for instruc- 
tion in scientific temperance in all public schools of 
Vermont, A. 8, Barnes & Co., of New York and Bos- 
ton, and Leach, Sbewell & Sanborn, of New York, have 
been awarded contracts for furnishing such books. 
The two successful houses cut prices badly, break- 
ing the combinstion on text-books A war among 
publishers is predicted by the agents, who say that a 
penalty of $5,000 is attached to the cutting of estab- 
lished prices. Itis expected that $50 000 will supply 
all the books required by the 70,000 children attending 
the Vermont public schools. 


Colonel Dean La Banta, of this city, formerly a Cap- 
tain in the Twelfth Regiment of the National Guard, is 


organizing a regiment of total abstinence soldiers. The 
movement which he has set on foot contemplates noth 
ing less than the organizaiion of a new National Guard 
which shall be an American army of well-trained sol- 
diers who do not use any intoxicating liquors, and who 
shall be ready at a moment’s notice to take the field in 
case of a call from the State or Natfonal authorities, 
The officers and men are said to be enthuslastic over the 
success of the venture. There are West Point men in 
the regiment, as well as many who were trained in the 
Civil War. 


The high-license law of Missouri, increasing liquor 
licenses from $52 toa minimum of $550 and a maxt- 
mum of $1,200 8 year, has increased the revenue from 
this source from $547,000 to $1,842,000 a year. 


The Republic of Switzerland has assumed control of 
the manufacture and sale of alcohol. This fs a sign of 
the times, 
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MANUSCRIPT SERMONS. 


A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune” writes : 

‘“‘T have an enthutiastic admiration for 
Mr. Blaine. I regard him as one of the 
noblest and ablest men of the country and 
age. There is usually wisdom in his 
speech, and no man turns a sentence 
more neatly. But sometimes Hcmer 
nods, ard sometimes—though rarely— 
Mr. Blsioe shows a limitation. This he 
did the other night {n his address bef re 
the Boston Congregational Club, when he 
assailed the use of the manuscript in the 
pulpit. Mr. Blaine has made the com- 
mon mistake of assuming that the model 
of all speech is a lawyer’s address before 
a jury. 

‘* Now, Heaven save that mark ! There 
does not seem to be any great rush among 
men for the privilege of sitting on a jury 
to hear this typical eloquence. There is 
no atiraction about the performance ex- 
cept to old jury ‘so'jers,’ who want to 
keep warm by the county fire. Issuea 
venire, and men say: ‘Take any shape 
but that, and my firm nerves sha)l never 
tremble.’ It is sald the pulpit does not 
hold the people. Well, does the bar do 
it? It takes the power of the county 
behind the average lawyer to get him any 
hearing at all. If it were optional with a 
juryman whether he should hear the 
arguments of attorneys or not, how long 
would he be likely to linger? The song 
of the juryman 1s, ‘I would not live 
alway—I ask not to stay.’ Then suppose 
it were opiional with the jurv, even /f 
they did hear the arguments cf attorneys, 
to bring in a verdict or not, or if they 
pleased to bring {t in when they pleased. 
A state of affairs would arlse outof which 
a suspicion would soon come to the pub- 
lic mind that the effectiveness of the elo- 
quence of attorneys had been overest!- 
mated, 

‘“‘The pulpit is sald to be falling to 
secure the public assent to the standards 
cf faith. If after a sermon I could get a 
tip-steff to marshal my congregation off 
to some infernal limbo about the prem- 
fees, and confine them there on bread, 
water, and tobacco till they agreed, I 
should have one chance out of two that 
in twenty-four hours I could get unani- 
mous consent even to the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed. The 
larger share of the ‘conviction’ that is 
wrought in court is the work of the sher- 
iff, and notof the attorneys. Men have 
to come to some conclusion, or they can 
not go home. We do not have that at- 
tachment to a church. 

‘“‘As to the merits of the speech in 
courts, the least said on that score is 
soonest mended. O the droning of it! 
Often ‘ The wolf’s long how) from Oona- 
laska’s shore’ {s nothing to it. If you go 
by a court-room door you are quite likely 
to hear an articulate racket that ‘ four- 
and-twenty elders’ combined could not 
make. You say, ‘’ere {s richness,’ let us 
go in and hear. When you open the 
door, you see a dozing judge, a sheriff 
asleep, twelve jurymen Upped in their 
chairs to as many points of the compass 
for rellef to their aching bodies, and two 
attorneys, and no other soul in the room. 
One of these attorneys is roaring likea 
bull of Bashan to the aforesaid jurymen A 
half an hour cf his speech {s bad encugh, 
but he can keep it up for days if he 
choose. One reason why the system of 
trial by jury should be abolished is be 
cause it is a nursery of the most abomina- 
ble style of speaking known among 
men.” 
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Richardson’s New Method for the Planoforte. 


Sales nearly 400,000 copies! The favorite of thou- 
sands of teachers! Many times revised! The most 
correct of instruction books! Price, $3. 


Since the advent cf “ Richerdson,” many excel 
lent instructors have been published, and have »t- 
tained great favor. Pre-eminent among them are 


New England Conservatory Method, 
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Peters’ Eclectic Piano School. Price, $3 
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ve | le with ing] fix to the present 
CORRESPONDENCE Slee sone Oe eet A SIGNIFICANT SERMON. 
‘ WasnHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1887. R. GRIFFIS, pastor of the Shawmut Avenue 
REORDINATION. Church of Boston, preached last Sunday a ser- 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Answers Invited,” in the 
issue of your paper for the 6th inst., appears the 
very simple and easy scheme of Alexander Mackay- 
Smith for “securing peace and good” in all our 
churches, if the Protestant ‘‘clergy of infivence are 
willing to baplize their convictions {n humility” and 
meet the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
half way. 

Iam rem!nded of the very simple and reasonable 
scheme of a good Baptist brother with whom I was 
once associated, for bringing the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional churches together. He sald: ‘‘ We agree in 
church government; we agree in doctrines ; the only 
difference is as to the proper mode of haptiem. You 
acknowledge and teach that immersion {s baptism, but 
have a prejudice tn favor of sprinkling. All that fs 
needed {s that you shall give upa prejudice. We would 
have to surrender what seems to 1s 4 vital matter if we 
gave up immersion. I think there ought to be a liber- 
ality large enough on the part of your churches, for the 
sake of harmony and un'on, to give up a mere prejudice 
in favor of a particular form.” 

My reply was, that the bigotry which claimed for 
one’s own views the sacred character of “ principle,” 
which might not be compromised, and lightly regarded 
the views of others as mere ‘‘ prejudices,” was likely to 
prove a serious obstacle to the union he sought; that 
we could and did yield to the prejudice of those who 
desired to be immersed when they unfted with our 
church, but that we stood, and I believed would continue 
to stand, for what we regarded to be the liberty of the 
Gospel, and would not assent to the doctrine that a par- 
ticular form of baptism was essential either to salvation 
or to the fullest Christian communion. 

Mr. Mackay-‘Smith says: ‘Our conviction of the 
necessity of episcops! ordination is strong,” too strong 
to be compromised, but if ‘our bishops be willing to 
preface the wor is of our ordination service with these 
additional words, ‘If thou then hast not already the true 
office of deacon or priest,’” then, he thinks, it would be 
only ‘ meeting half way ” a concession of his church for 
those who have been ordained in other churches to accept 
the’laying on of the bishop's hands. This could’be con- 
sidered by them simply as a concession to the misappre- 
hension by his church as to the doctrine of ordination. 

This reminds one of a good minister, who was also 
something of a medical practitioner, who was asked on 
the Sabbath to pray for the recovery of a parishioner 
whom, as physician, he had under his charge. He 
prayed: “O Lord, grant, if it be possible, that this man 
may recover, though we who are of the medical pro- 
fession know that he cannot.” The bishop {fs to say, 
“Tf thou hast not already the true office of a deacon,” 
but we who are of the Apostolic Church know thou hast 
not, and cannot have until our hands are laid upon you. 

We are willing to say to our Baptist brother that 1m- 
mersion is baptism, and to our Episcopal brother that 
Ordination by the imposition of the bishop's hands is 
valid; but when the one insists that we shall be im- 
mersed, and the other that his hands must be placed 
upon us as a condition of their recognition of us, we 
cannot but ask, What concession have you made to 
secure the union you much desire? If the bishop ad- 
mitted for a moment that the subject on which he 
placed his hands already had the true office, he would 
not ordain him anew. He does not believe in reordina 
tion at all. 

This is virtually the scheme of Bishop Coxe, who 
suggested, a few years since, that when a presbytery or 
a council] was called to ordain a minister, a bishop 
should also be present and Jay his hand, with others, 
upon the candidate’s head. The fact that other hands 
than his were also imposed would not prevent the trans- 
mission through his cf Apostolic grace, and the impost- 
tion of his would secure what the others had no power 
to give. This, of course, would only be a surrender of 
all that these churches have held in regard to ordination ; 
on the other hand, the bishop would consent, out of 
deference to their weakness and the wholesale surren- 
der they had made, to associate them with himself in 
an act to which they gave neither virtue nor dignity. 

These propositions are symptomatic of a deep con- 
viction that the churches of Christ should come into a 
more obvious unity, a closer fellowship and co-operation. 

They aleo betray the fact that those making them feel 
that their own views are too true and sacred to be com 
promised in substance to the elightest degree, and that 
others must accept them as a condition of such union. 

If we are to make the concession asked for, let us do 
it in a spirit of large charity, but not under guise of an 
arrangement which clouds this charity and impeaches 
our intelligence. If'we believe that there are substantial 


gains for the cause of Christ in the world by surrender- 
ing our convictions on this point, and accepting ordina- 
tion at the hands of the bishop, Jet us say so plainly, and 





THE CANADIAN FISHERIES. 


[In a letter recelved from Professor P. J. Darey, 
of the McGil! University, he speaks as follows of the 
fishery question. Editorial comment wil! be found 
elsewhere.—Eps. C. U.] 

I must embrace the opportunity to take exception 
to the paragraph referring to the fisherles in the last 
number, first page. You say: ‘‘The only purposes 
American fishing vessels may lawfully enter Canadian 
waters are procuring of wood, water, shelter, and 
repair. .. . To establish such relations between two 
such peoples as those of Canada and the United States is 
to goa long way toward the barbarism of the Middle 
Ages.” Now, my dear sir, where you make your mis- 
take is in the word I have italicized, establish. Itis not 
establishing anything, it is reverting to a solemn treaty 
made between the United States and Great Britain in 
1818. Twice have there been treaties upon the subject, 
and each time the abrogation has been made by the 
United States, and Canada has been compelled to fall 
back on the treaty of 1818 If I understand our Govern. 
ment, Canada {is anxious for a treaty, but Congress 
would not consent. Surely the Americans cannot 
expect that Canada will give up all her advantages and 
have nothing in return, not even to enter her fish free of 
duty in the Unite? States. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


In The Christian Union for December 30, in a report 

of aspeech by Mr. H. W. Grady, in response to the 
toast ‘‘The New South,” occurs this passage: ‘‘ But 
what of the negro? Have we solved the problem he 
presents, or progressed In honor and equity toward its 
solution? Let the record spesk to this point. No 
section shows amore prosperous Jaboring population 
than the negroes of the South, none in fuller sympathy 
with the employing and land-owning class. He shares 
our school fund, has the fullest protection of our laws, 
and the friendship of our people.” 
Will you permit me to give a glimpse of the other 
side? Ihave been for several years in correspondence 
with a lady who, with her husband, has been laboring 
under the American Missionary Association among the 
negroes in a town in the southwestern part of Alabama. 
In a letter received a few weeks ago she writes: ‘‘ It is 
a hard time for our poor people. The crops were bad, 
and every pound of cotton, corn, and potatoes is sold by 
the cruel landlords, and the money goes into their own 
pockets ; they even sell a new milch cow with her calf 
for seven dollars, and are selling the poor bits of furni 
ture. One of our deacons, an excellent man and a good 
carpenter, has built eight houses during the last season, 
and has been terribly swindled in the matter of his pay. 
While building the last two he was obliged to mortgage 
his own little home for $100 to pay his workman and get 
money to live upon, expacting to realize $150 for the 
job; he got just $15, and now his own house fs to be 
sold to pay the mortgage.” Froma letter received from 
Mrs. C. last week I make the following extract. 
I would just state that in the town where Mrs. C. is 
are two schools—a military school for whites and a nor- 
mal schoo] for the negroes. She writes thus: 

‘* Did I tell you of the dreadful time we had here a 
while ago ? One of our best Norma! boys, a‘quiet, inoffen 
sive Christian, was surrounded by a crowd of College boys 
(white), who drew their knives on him and threatened to 
kill him. He begged them to let him go, n vain, then 
tried his fists, knocking down several. That maddened 
them, and when they rushed on him with open knives, 
he took his old jack-knife and plunged through, cutting 
one in the throat and another in the wrist. He got 
away in the panic that followed, and we hid him safely 
for the time, for an angry mob was ready to cut him 
into mince meat. Only the certainty that all our colored 
people were ready for them kept us from a general 
fight and conflagration. We fixed up the poor boy and 
sent him out one dark night to find his way through the 
woods to a distant raflroad station, where he took the 
train for up North; I dare not tell even now where, 
only that he fs safe now. He would be killed instantly 
if he were ever to come back into this part of the 
country. But the sad result of all this is the determi. 
nation of the white people to have the Normal removed 
or abolished, and, unless God interposes, it will be done. 
It is exceedingly trying ; there are nearly four hundred 
pupils now, and twelve splendid teachers, and a large 
class to graduate in June.” 

While we rejoice at the progress the South has made 
and is making, let us not forget to pray for that “Old 
South ” which still remains. L. F. C. 


[A whole community {s not to be judged by one mob. 
As one swallow does not make a summer, one snow- 
squall does not make a winter, It isspring, not fall, in 





mon in which he referred as follows to the American 
Board and Mr. Hume. The reference is significant, 
both because the church has been regarded as conserva- 
tive and because Dr. Griffis himself has recently come 
into the Congregational Church from the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, and his sermon is one indicative of 
the way in which this issue looks to men who are not 
involved in the provincial New England theological 
dispute : 


““In the Reformea and Presbyterian Churches the boards 
are all appointed by the churches. We have our open 
classes and synods, in which we can stand up and make 
any criticism, call for any knowledge, ask for light, and we 
can appoint the men who fill the boards and take our money 
and dispense it. I do not think that right has gone by. 
The American Board first started, you know, as a union 
organized body of Presbyterian, Reformed Church people 
and Congregationalists. The Reformed Church and the 
Presbyterian Church have drawn out, leaving what is, to 
me, @ strange anomaly in Congregationalism, a close, self- 
elected, self-perpetuating corporation, with which the 
churches have comparatively little influence. I do not 
believe in close corporations. I believe boards are danger- 
ous when they are not representative and when they are 
not easily influenced by the churches. Now, I have no per- 
sonal hostility. I have no criticism to make personally 
upon those honored men who compose that Board. Thank 
God! from conscientious motives they are consecrated, 
Christian gentlemen of ability. But, with equal conscience, 
and in the name of the Christ whose I am and whom I love, 
I protest against their deciding the theological fitness of 
ministers of Christ’s Gospel. I repudiate that claim. I 
protest against their trying to manufacture or settle theo- 
logical creeds or questions. I protest against their rejec- 
tion of consecrated young men and women who believe in 
Christ and him crucified, and would be missionaries to the 
ends of the earth. I protest against their discouraging and 
chilling the missionary zeal of the Christian young men 
and women educated in Christian households, holding 
evangelical Christian faith, who, having been trained in 
our colleges and seminaries, would go out into heathen- 
ism to save souls for Christ. I protest against the 
expulsion of a consecrated, competent, Christian gentle- 
man from the Prudeatial Committee until he is first 
declared a heretic. I protest against the non-return to 
his field of work of the active veteran missionary who 
has mastered the language, and still desires to preach 
Christ and him crucified, unless better reasons for delay 
are given than those officially made known. I protest 
against having a clergyman in place of a business lay- 
man at the head of the Prudential Committee. Inthename 
of economy, if not of Christ, if not of wisdom, I make this 
protest. 1 protest against the secrecy, partiality, and general 
autocratic methods ofa close corporation. I protest against 
the continued, unmodified existence of this close, self- 
electing, not easily influenced, unrepresentative corpora- 
tion, as being the fertile sotl of faction and alienation 
between churches and brethren. Nevertheless, my brethren, 
I believe in Congregationalism so thoroughly and so fully 
that I believe these things will right themselves in time, 
and I would not for the world indulge in any personal 
criticism nor any violent denunciation. I believe these 
things will be straightened out; but so long as we have a 
close corporation which allows a little information to leak 
out here and there, and whose doings we cannot trace and 
whose actions are not made public in detail, you will always 
have parties, divisions, factions, cooling of the love of the 
brethren, and you will have more or less freezing up of the 
genial current of men’s souls, and you will have a curtail- 
ment of the gifts which men desire to offer to Christ. Now, 
I ask any man or woman to-day who may in any way feel as 
I do not to withhold one penny because you, like myself, 
may feel offended at certain things done, for the gifts we 
make are not to apy board, nor to any corporation, but are 
made in the name of Christ, that sinners may be saved from 
everlasting death, may be saved from the consequences of 
sin, may be saved from theirignorance and barbarism, and 
made new men in Christ Jesus. Therefore, my brethren, 
uttering what I have conscientiously, asking for your chari- 
table jadgment upon that, I ask you to wait with me in 
the hope that these grievances will be righted in due time 
and the Congregational churches and men, women, and 
children may stand as a unit in the work of making this 
world Christ’s own people.”’ 


Mr. James Gallatin, President cf the New York 
Assoctation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
makes the following very sensible suggestion in his 
annual report: ‘‘Since the use of property for saloon 
purposes is always attended with a greatly increased 
rent over other kinds of store property, I think it but 
fair that real estate should bear the burden of insuring 
the community against the misdeeds of the l!quor dealers, 
By the rules of the present(New York) Board of Excise, 
whenever a saloon-keeper applies for a license, his applt- 
cation must be indorsed by the owner of the premises or 
his author!/zed agent. This regulation should be fortt- 
fied +! a law providing that if any violation of the 
excise laws occurs on the premises, a flae may be im- 
posea which shall be lien upon the property supertor to 
all private liens.” He says that this form of procedure 
has done much to give the United States Internal 
Revenue laws their great efficiency. Mr. Gallatin’s 
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FINANCIAL. 


The passage of the Inter-State Com- 
merce bill through the House is having 
its effect for the time on the markets ; 
and but for the fact of the general health- 
fulness of the business situation, and the 
stropg hands by which the general share 
list is held, the effect would doubtless be 
much more serious than it promises to be. 
Yet we do not realize how great a depress- 
ing influence the bill is, for the reason 
that ite anticipated passage has served to 
restrain a naturally strong market, and 
keep it from asserting its upward tend- 
ency. This depressing inflnence has been 
a constant one for the past month or 
more, and has rfrobably prevented at 
least an advance of ten points on the 
average in the list; so that a depression 
of two per cent. to three per cent. on its 
passage represents really » much greater 
total effect than these figures indicate. 
Wall Street, however, because of the 
growing improvement in the trades and 
general welfare, is disposed to look more 
lightly on the possible drawbacks of the 
b.ll than it would under some other con. 
ditions. The railways are doing so well 
—as we demonstrated in the figures given 
in these columns last week—the fron and 
coal trades are so steadily improving, 
New England manufactories are so far in 
advance of last year in their present com- 
parative prosperity, and the winter fs 
apparently so favorably disposed in rela- 
tion to the winter wheat crop, that a gen- 
eral good feeling is inclined to underesti- 
mate such perilous legisiation us this bill 
is likely to prove, judged by those best 
able to forecast its effect. 

The coal famine waich has been threat- 
ened in this city on account of the strike, 
and the threatening attitude of the coal 
transportation force of men at the coal 
docks, from whence distribution takes 
place, has been happily averted by a fimal 
determination on the part of all the great 
companies to resume work with new 
forces of men. To do this required the 
employment of large bodies of private 
detectives, and the aid of several sheriff 
posses, for the protection of the properties 
and the new workmen. But it looks now, 
at this writing, as if the lawlessness and 
reckless defiance of the Knights of Labor 
strikers had been subdued, and that new 
vigor would increase the growing activity 
of the coal trade. 

In the railway world this week has 
witnessed a successful combination ' of 
trunk lines in the South. The Richmond 
& West Point Terminal Company, 
through some of its leading managers, 
has been trying to affect a comprehensive 
union of several leading lines on the sea- 
board, by bringing them ail into one cor- 
poration and management. The company 
named has finaliy succeeded in combining 
with itself the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia, and fthe Richmond & Dan- 
ville system (which itself is a great net- 
work of roads), into one company. The 
papers have been signed, and the means 
raised to settle all outlying obligations of 
the respective companies, and to compen- 
sate each according to the terms agreed 
upon. The sum required in cash is some- 
thing like $9,000,000, all of which is pro- 
vided for in the plan. There seems nothing 
now in the way to a realization of a more 
comprehensive and much more effective 
tailway traffic service than has ever been 


enjoyed in the Southern States. Many 
who have carefully studied the resulis 
which will very likely flow from this 
combination are assured that they will be 
instrumental in giving a new impetus to 
enterprise and commercial expansion ail 
through the vast region which the com- 
bined systems cover. Certain it is that it 
wili work a great economy in railway 
operations, and therefore furnish trans- 
portation at cheaper rates and with greater 
facilities than before. 

The condition of the money market is 
one of great and growing ease ; the ruling 
rate at the close of the week is four per 
cent. The large surplus reserves of the 
New York City banks ure tending to 
widen the field of speculative operation, 
which, however, is somewhat checked 
his week in wheat and cotton by the 


more pacific tone assumed by the European | 
press and governments. This tone has | 
also served to somewhat check activity | 
in the money markets abroad, enabling | 

the Bank of England to reverse the) 
tendency of the past few weeks and make | 
quite a heavy addition to its surplus. | 
The demand for sterling bills here is. 
rather waning again, and, with renewed | 
ease in the London open market for 
funds, we may look for an enxsing in the | 
quotation for bills. The Northwestern | 
Kallway Company has just published tts | 
earnings for the seven months of its fiscal 
year, exhibiting a total of $16,635,000 for 

the time named, as against a total for 
the corresponding months of 1885 of 
$15 618,000—an increase of $1,017,000. 

Since January Ist the reports from the 
West indicate a heavy increase for the 

current month over January, 1886. The 
foreclosure end reorganization of the 
Reading Railway Company, so long under 
way, is rapidly approaching completion, 

and, barring unforeseen hindrances, will 
soon be accomplished. Its effect will be 

an exceedingly important one, not Only to 
all the security-holders of the main and 
leased property, but to the coal trade as 
well, in which it is the largest producer 
and carrier. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, Increase,..........200..+6 $3,388,588 
Specie, increase. . 1,710,589 


Legal tenders, decrease... ‘ 57,588 
Deposits, increase.............. 5,873,388 
Reserve, increase............ .. 184,575 


This exhibit gives the city banks a total 
surplus reserve of about $19,000,000 This 
fsa very large accumulation of reserve 
funds, and indicates that the banks, as 
well as the Government Treasury, are 
well fortified against unforeseen contin- 
gencles, The feature of this week’s state 
ment is the extraordinary increase in 
deposits WALL STREET 


ANET6°o 
INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES, OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST OO., 


STORM LAKE, 1OWA. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its finan 
cial article n= 5 5a “The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity | 


Loan and Trust Com of Storm 
Lake, lowa, 4 secured b 








y 

Deposit with the Metro 

politan Trust Com — of New York of mortgages 
bas improved pro in id by PY reg mp y in 
lowa. The Fide ty. Compan indorsed by tome 
of the best known ers in 7 its city.” 
BONDS 81,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 

INTEREST BY 


WM. G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & CO,, 


52 William Street, 
New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Gaui fable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES. , REFERENCES, 
aEw. oot 208 B’way. First Not. Bank, N. Y 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. | Boston Nat. Bank, Bost’n 
PHILADAS 1128. 4th St. | | 7th Nat. Bank, Phila 
KANSAS CITY vith & Del St. | Am. Nat. B’k, Kan. City. 
For rates of Interests aod full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Sound Six Per Cents, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


PAYABLE AT THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B, A. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES OF 
REAL ESTATE DEPOSITED WITH 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
OF NEW-YORK, TRUSTEE. 


We offer these bonds and a large and choice se. 
lection of 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


at par and interest. 
avtine i peetoniom, or callat our office, 160 
NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO. 


6°. 7 . e) 8°. 


The Ampricen Investment Company, of Em 

metsburg, lowa, with a Paid- a canijal of $600,- 

000, surplus eee first Mortgage 
Loans dra’ en per ena Doth Principal and 
Interest ful ly guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 
Debenture by 10 the cent. of first 
Loans held in ‘wun by Mercantile 
ompany, N. 5 5 pereem tes 


rus t. certifica of 
depoate for ‘or periods un ear. Write -y full 
‘ormation and references $0 company at 150 
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Hasse st. N. Y 


, Vice-Pres. and General Manag er. 





FETNA 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


LOSSES PAID IN Sli 


XTY-EIGHT YEARS, 


SIXTY MILLIONS ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
67th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31st, 1886, 


CASH CAPITAL. ; 

Reserve for Re-Insurance (Fire). 
Reserve for Re Insurance (Inland). 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Fire). 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Inland). Sere Set i 


Other Claims.... 
NET SURPLUS. 6 
TOTAL ASSETS 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash in Bank.... 


Cash in hands of Agents. eat teragan's 


Real Estate Disease 
Loans on Bond and Mor tgage. 

Loans on Collaterals................0.--: 
Stocks and Bonds 
Accrued Interest 


DORE E) BORE Gy o00 0 iscc ec civcdes 


BA ds 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 


HENDEE, 


84,000,000 00 
1,797,495.06 
10,692.15 
206 153.50 
44 844 S82 
59,432 66 
3,450 221 37 
$9,568, 839.56 


Market Value. 
sp heucnsa $936,516.64 
ad j : 374 380 20 
ian inte 358. 336.70 
13,595.00 
11.180.00 
7.843 486 00 
1,345.02 


ee Te $9,568, 839.56 


President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary 


NEW YORK BRANCH: James A. Alexander, Agent, 68 Wall St. 





GOFFIOCnN. Cr THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, wa08, to 3lst December, 
1886 $3,809,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 18§6............... 1,426,049 46 


Total Marine Premlums,............. 








$5 235,299 99 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
nary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886, $3,817,699 &6 


Losses paid during the 
same period........... $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Pre- -_--—-- 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$841,378 15 





The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
Stocks. . 

— secured by Stocks and other- 


$9,382,375 00 


707,100 00 

Re. a Estate and C ‘aims ‘due the 
Company, estimated a 601.647 81 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1,568,124 20 
CE OP iin nchas.0s sxneeacdbases "25. 254 68 


Amount ........c0 . $12,444,511 69 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be producea at the time of pay- 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 21st December, 1886, for whicb 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May noxt. 

By order of the Board. 


J, i. OHAPMAN, Seoretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES H,. MARSHAL, 
A. A. RAVEN Mee 5y RICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM yt ed 

WM. STU RGIS, JOHN ELLIO 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FC FOREST, 
JOSLAH 0, LOW CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 


EDMUND W. GORL tka, JOAN L. RIKER, 
R¢ BERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROC GEORGE BLI 


HORACE GHAY, ISAAC RELL, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, "thee 
‘eure a. MACY, SON W, 

A. HAND, THOMAS MATTL ANE », 
JOHN Dd. HE WLETT, JOHN EDG: rd JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM # WEBB, TRA BURSLE 
CHAS P. BUR JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


HENRY F, HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
A. A. RAWEN, 2d Vice-President. 


M. AN HI AT T ) 
f AN LIFE, - 
OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 

The Annual Premium on a $1,000 Policy at the 

Age of 30 will be 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 

will return to the holder in cash ............ 500 00 
While the $1.000 Insurance will have been se- 

cured for 20 years at the net cost of $1.68 for 

$1,000 insurance per year Or, if ths policy 

be not surrendered at the end of the 2U 

years, it becomes a pai?-up policy of........1,005 00 

Any other amount will be in the same Pro- 

portions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed ina 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean 
while being pavablein the event of the death of the 
assured, ‘lhereis no forfeiture of payments on dis 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 

the terms of the New York Law. 

For eyamples at other ages and amounts, and also 
a ee 10 and 15 year plans, write wo or apply at the 
office, 








The Twenty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance 
Compaly, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Receipts forthe year 
BOSE: :......: $271,945 2 
Paid for Death Claims, Fn 
dowments, Policies Surren 
dered, and Dividends -- $148,997 
All other Disbursements .. 56,320 6z 


Assets January Ist, 
FO Foe oivteccce voscnceces ct Oa aee ee 


Consisting of 
Mortgage Loans , $961,498 8 
Stocks and Honds, market 
value 
Real Estate 
Premium Notes on Policies 
Pa Gonees ...<.. 79,452 84 
Cash in Bank “<er 28,164 73 
Interest due and acc rued 29,062 60 
Premiums Deferred, Col- 
lateral Loans, etc......... 40,377 19 1 


236,959 41 


25,332 65 
Total Liabilities. .......$1,231,925 05 


Surplus to Policy Hold 
ers by Conn. and Mass. 


Standard.......... $393 407 60 
Same by N. Y. Stand 
ard... : $479 836 60 


LW. RUSSELL Pres't. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 
E. B. PECK, Asst. i 


7T%SAFEQO 





£20 -ed First Mortgage Bonds; netting 
7 toS percent. semieannual interest. Pri mpt 
paymne = of _ ipal and interest remitted free of 
char, ans secured on Real Estate in Min- 


~ 0] b or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa 
akota, worth three to six times the loan, 
on selected locations. Refer to National Bank 

af Commerce, neapolis, and Banks generally. 
Before investing, send for forme and particulars to 
5, apa Reai Revtate and Morte — 

Fy ad FS LIS, Mian. 
aN, 4 dx change br Rew Vor 


N V EST ieee ee Melts able 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 





4 * LAWRENCE, KAN. L. H. Pergins, 
esideD Secretary. 

PSLID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 


pany’s Ten year D 
Capital and Assets « 





ures based upon its paid up 
er $650 000. No le osses. Elever 








years Experience with absolute satisfactio 

1,500 Investors. Send for circular 8, fi rms and full ir 

formation; —_ 1 Offices in N t i Albany 

N. Y. Office, 137 Broadway, C.C. iit & So ym, Ag zenis. 





A soLiD 


Per annum, first mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma Nationai Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address C. MABON. Tsaooma, Wash. Ter. 
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I‘SURANCE NOTES. 

The Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., is widely known as the 
oldest and largest accident insurance com- 
pany inthe country. Within the last two 
years it has suddenly taken a leap in busi- 
ness in the line of life insurance which has 
placed it among the foremost in the actual 
volume cf new insurance written. Their 
life policy is a model of liberality and equity, 
and is received with great favor by the pub- 
lic, as the actual new businessjwritten under 
it for 1886 shows—$8 420 553.00—almost fifty 
per cent. greater than the year before. 


The twenty-seventh annual statement of 
the Washington Insurance Company can be 
found on our jast page, which shows the 
company to be in a thriving condition and 
the amount of insurance written in 1886 
largely in excess of the previous year. We 
would call attention especially to ‘The 
New Combination Policy ’’ now offered to 
the public. It will be found to contain many 
conditions favorable to the insured which 
are clearly explained in the advertisement. 


The sixty-seventh annual statement of the 
“Etna Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., can be found on another page. This 
company has had a long and prosperous 
record, having paid in losses in sixty-eight 
years over sixty millions of dollars. Their 
total assets are $9 568 839 56. 








The illastrated circular of J. F. Mancha, Clare- 
mont, Va., offers 'emptisg inducements to set- 
tlers in bis flourishing Claremont Colony, on 
James River. 

Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjov perfect hea'th. Hood's Sarsaparilla puri- 
fies the blood and stre reetaaag the system. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is not aliquid orasnuff. 5 cents 


LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's Honey of Fore- 
hound and Tar. It softens the Cough, relieves 
the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mucus, 
tones the lungs and the membranes of the throat, 
and restores to the organs of respiration their 
natural strength and vigor. 75c ,£0c , an 


G)enn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. aq, 
tke’s Toothache Drops cure in] Minna %e 








THE PINKERTON POLICE. 


The otjection to the maintenance in 
this country of an armed force, for pur- 
poses of hire, are many and grave. It is 
un-American. Our republican system is 
based upon the prioctple of local self. 
government. It is the people’s preroga- 
tive to make laws, and the people’s duty 
to enforce them. If In any case the local 
police are unable or unwilling to preserve 
the peace and protect property, the mili 
tla should be called out. That is the 
American way. That was Governor 
Rusk’s way in Wisconsin, and it proved 
effective. A ‘‘ Hessian force” of emic- 
saries, to be thrown here to-day and there 
to morrow as the cupidity or the fears of 
corporations may require, would hardly 
be tolerated in Mexico. It is out of 
place in the United States. The “ Pink- 
erton guards” are objectionable for an- 
other reason. Their natural dispo:ition is 
to provoke collisions with strikers. It 
makes ‘‘ business” for them to get up a 
fight. This disposition was shown {n St. 
Louis and Chicago, in the wanton shoot 
ing into crowds. It has just been again 
fatally illustrated in New Jersey.—| New 
York World. 


Pinkerton {s neither more nor less than 


the head of a band of mercenaries, suchas | 


each great landholder in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries kept in his pay for the 
defense of his property and that of his 
vassals against the armed attacks of his 
nelghbors. They are called into existerca 
by exactly the same causes now as then— 
the absenc3 of a public foic3 capable of 
enforcing the law of the land and afford- 
ing security for life and property to the 
peaceable and well-disposed. Now as 
then, now as at every time since the dawn 





of civilization, no men of the Aryan race 
who have accumulated property of any 
kind will submit to be despofled of it, or 
interfered with in the management of it, 
or allow any person or body of persons to 
‘‘go upon them or send upon them,” as 
the Barons said in Magna Cherta, without 
trying to defend themeelves. If there are 
courts, they will appeal to the courts ; if 
there are police, they will call in the 
police; if there are troops, they will ask 
for the troops to defend their rights under 
the law ; but if neither courts nor police 
nor trSops will do anything for them, they 
will hire an army of their own. Uf course, 
this is anarchy in its firststage. The word 
is net a pleasant one, but it must be used 
when the occasion calls for it.—[New 
York Evening Post. — 


For this cold blooded 4 and wanton mur- 
der of an innocent and inoffensive boy 
‘* Plnkerton’s men” are primarily respon- 
sible, and next comes in responsibility 
the Delawére, Lackawanna & Western 
Riilroad, in whose employ the ‘‘ men” are. 
The latter cannot shirk responsibility. 
The officers and owaers claim that they 
will spend Lalf a million of dollars to pro- 
tect thelr property, and they have hired 
these foreign mercenaries to do it. ‘fhe 
police of Jersey City, and the people of 
New Jersey, are neither unable nor un- 
willing to protect property within the 
borders of either. They have neither of 
them been called upon to do so. —[ New- 
atk Journal. 
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Cats 
rost-bite, 
n ead frromtcy 

Perry Davis! 


ain ller 
is the best remedy 


for such troubles. 
ake a bottle home 


"AFoday. 


You will Find it oe 
All druggists sell it. 
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Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT. 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 
easfullv used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY 17, 


The Physician’s cee 


A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults 


e™ It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods falied. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


[EO MULNS 2o> an Infant for $1.00. 


inuw 
2ASILY PREPARED, At Druggists, 25o.. 50c 
A valuable pamphlet on™ The Ni Patritsona) 
Infants and Invalicle ” sent free on application. 


WELLs, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 








Tl Send sIX Cents 
: for a sample 


y Linen 


And Pair of Cuffs. 
Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely KEVERS IBLE 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, sta ting size, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ts causes, and a new and suc- 
Ro CURE at your own 
home, rd onewho was deaf 


twent deny gd years. reated by most of the 
noted special alists without eee Cured himself to 
ese months, and since then bundreds of others. 
culars sent on application. T. 8. PAGK, 

~~ Weat Siat Street. New York City. 





Rupens, Angee, Raphael, Meri 

















[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only 
for ae ener aa) 


Only Three Sears from Jacksonville is Inter- 
lachen (be.ween Jakes), ope of tue most desir- 
able points in Florida to spend a winter. Three 
fine hotels, churches, schools, livery, boating, 
fishing, driving, etc , all at minimum cost kKesi- 
dents from all parts of the North form the best 
society in Florida. Beard can be obtained at 
from $7 to $12 per week at the best hotels. Ad- 
drese interlachen Winter Resort Co,, Interlachen, 
Piorida, for fuil particulars. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES |c 


forine 18 ¥ rears our Grent Specialt 
wing and distributing ROSES. We ze ruts the 
Tatont Novelties and finest we ovne He pd orts in differ- 
ent sizes and prices to suitall. We send STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all aon 


3 TO 12 PLANTS GE, $840.25 


ur New G. uide,® pp. Teseribes wearly S00tinest 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 


telishow to grow them—FREE 
HE D NG: EE & CON ARD co., 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 





Climbing Vines, aod i Ne wand Gare Flower — 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Have just added to their stock of 
Fine Dress Goods several cases of 
Novelties for street wear. Being too 
late for the wholesale trade, they 
offer the same in their Retail De- 
partment at prices that will insure 
an immediate sale. 

Attention is called to a quantity 
of odd pieces of Mixed, Plain, and 
Fancy Dress Goods, broken lines 
and combinations, at haif former 
prices 

Orders by mail promptly filled, 
Address ” 


Fines Gory $6 


Broadway % Eleventh St. 
Tew York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely purée 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economy. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ay 
well as for persons in health, 





Sald by Grocers ¢ irocers everywhere, 


BAKER & (C0., Dorchester, Hass 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, & ten weeks’ al aged either of these 
languages "sufficiently for every-day and business coe 
yersation, by Dr. Ric. S 5. Rosasn HAL’s celebrated 
MEIST. RSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
a, and correction of exercises, Sampl copy. 

art L., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


ton, ase 


GREATAMERICAN co ‘ DN ES 
T 
T rm ast Inducements ever ot 


fered. Now's your time to 
J orders for our cateeled 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
z beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
tose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Tote t Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dic’ or ary. For full partic sar _— 38 
THE GRE AMERICAN TEA ¢ 
159. Ts and 83 Vesey St., New N ork. 


rhe DEAF 


PECK’sS CUR ——s ED c USHIONED Ear DRUMS P srfeetip 
Restore the Hearing 

drum. Invisible, eh ble and ots aiver 

conversation and even whispers h aetn ss for 


ne ly. 
iy BOX B53 th testimonials, vEre, Address orvalloa 
have it. Best varieties, 


way, New York, 
s : all tested, at low prices. 


eummECOLE & “BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, Ia. 








ComPANV 








Large Garden Guide 
Free toall. Youshould 





planted our seeds, ; 
3 


~~ ae 
Floral: Guide for.1887. 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
ing and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA- 
LILES grown, with directions how te grow them, where the best 
can be procured, with prices of each. This book mailed free 
or receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. 
garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 
BUY ONLY VIOK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 


Every one interested in a 





SCOTT’S 


38 Years’ Experien 

grow ne oar stroug ana a. 
Novelties of great be 

Plates ammoth fensics 


’ 
Peort s ess, Sen rit now. 


Pe apy 


— the —> — Counraavensser Inrra 
tions of our Bazser's Bam 


J. B. wi 





sin ROSES. 


Han et justrate 


OBERT eat & SON, 


AK . SAD SIGHT 


FLOWERS 


PLOW RT SEUBe!rr Feriranh beta a 
a lovely © 


» Philadelphia, Pa. 


Children or etait suffering with 
“CHAPPED HAN 
Many years experience has por ed that 
, “Chapping of the Hands” and all rough- 
ness of the skin is prevented by using 
WILLIAMS’ BARBEks’ BAR SOAP. 
While not originally designed for the 
Toilet, its great’ purity, and the healing and 
exquisite emollient properties which it pos- 
sesses, have given this article a wide popu- 
’ larity asa TOILET SOAP. You will nevet 
regret trying it. 
yY * Ask your Druggist for it or send 2 cent 
stamp for trial sample. 


CLASTONBURY, CO 


THE LLIAMS CC NN. 
Manufacturers for 60 years of the '! Genuing Yankee” and other celebrated Shaving Soaps, 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE HEROES OF THE LIFEBOATS. 


Up goes the Lytham signal! 
summoned hands ! 
Knee-deep.in surf the lifeboat’s launched abreast 
of Southport sands! 

Half deafened by the screaming wind, half 
blinded by the rain, 

Three crews awalt their coxswains, and face the 
hurricane ! 

The stakes are death or duty ! No man has an- 
swered No! 

Lives must be saved out yonder on the doomed 
ship “* Mexico”! 

Did ever night look blacker? did sea so hiss 
before ? 

Did ever women’s yoices wail more piteous on 
the shore? 

Out from three ports of Lancashire that night 
went lifeboats three, 

To fight a splendid battle, manned by Warriors 
of the Sea! 


St. Anne’s has 


Along the sands of Southport, brave women 
held their breath, 

For they knew that those who loved them were 
fighting hard with death. 

A cheer went out fron Lytham! the tempest 
tossed it back, 

As the gallant lads of Lancashire bent to the 
waves’ attack ; 

And girls who dwell about St. Anne's, with 
faces white with fright, 

Pray’d God would still the tempest, that dark 
December night. 

Sons, husbands, lovers, brothers, they'd given 
up their all, 

These noble English women, heartsick at duty's 
call ; 

But not a cheer, or tear, or prayer, from those 
who bent the knee, 

Came out across the waves to nerve those War- 
riors of the Sea! 


Three boats went out from Lancashire ; but one 
came back to tell 

The story of that hurricane, the tale of ocean’s 
hell! 

All safely reached the “* Mexico,”’ their trysting- 
place to keep 

For one there was the rescue, the others iu the 
deep 

Fell in the arms of victory! dropped to their 
lonely grave, 

Their passing bell the tempest, their requiem 
the wave! 

They clung to life like sailors, they fell to death 
like men. 

Where In our roll of heroes, when in our story— 
when 

Have Englishmen been braver, or fought more 
loyally 

With death that comes by duty from the War- 
riors of the Sea? 


One boat came back to Lytham blenol ;ts duty 
done, 

But at St. Anne’s and: Southport the prize of 
death was won ! 

Won by those gallant fellows who went men’s 
lives to save, 

And diea there crowned with gloiy ! enthroned 
upon the wave! 

Within a rope’s throw of the wreck the Eng- 
lish sailors fell, 

A blessing on their faithful lips when ocean 
rang their knell ; 

Weep not for them, dear women! cease wring- 
ing of your hands! 

Go out to meet your heroes across the Southport 
sands! 

Grim death for them is stingless! 
has victory ! 

Cross cars and bear them nobly home! Brave 
Warriors of the Sea? —([2unch, 


EVENING. 


‘ By Mary GroanuEean. 


The grave 


Wind of the autumn eve, the coming night, 
Breeze of the forest and theffields that be 
Dewy and hushed beneath the mystery 

Of the wild heavens, where fades one streal< of 

light, 

Lurid betwixt the storm’s opposing might! 
Breath of the twilight heath, the sunset sea, 
What vague unspoken dreams find voice in 

thee? 

From what strange fairyland dost wing thy 

flight ? 

From castles, towering black on crimson skies, 
Whose ponderous portals echo to the blows 
Of knightly champlozs against wizard foes ; 

Cities that splendid, vast, barbaric rise ; 

Dark woods, that somewhere in their dim 
aisles keep 
Palace aud princess in enchanted sleep. 
—(Selected. 


LINES TO AN OCTOGENARIAN, 
By C. P. Crancu. 

So have I seen the Alpine glow 

On hoary pinnacles of snow, 

While many a younger wilderness 

Of woods beneath lay colorless 

And darkling in the twilight sky, 

Touched by no sunset alchemy. 

For some there are whose youth is old 

Long ere their youthful blood gre ws cold ; 

And some in age so young that time, 

Deceived, still sees them in their prime. 


. . a t e ) . ° . r 





| of action and resulig —addreas Drs, STARKEY 








Friend, poet, scholar, teacher. sage ! 
Unshadowed by the mists of age, 
Long may the generous faith and thought, 
The lights from the {deal caught, 
That guided and inspired his youth, 
Shine clearer toward the perfect truth. 
And like some minster tower whose grand 
Melodious bells ring o'er the land, 
His voice be heard when daylight fails 
Across the darkened hills and vales; 
Ande’er night’s pa'l be o‘er bim cast, 
His mellowest music be bis last. 

—[The Amerivan. 


THE SKEIN WE WIND. 


If you and I to-day 
Should stop, and lay 
Oar life-work down,‘andjlet our hands fall where 
they will— 
Fali down to lie quite still ; 
And if some other hand should come and stoop 
to find 
The threads we carried so that {t could wind, 
Beginning where we stopped ; if it should come 
to keep 
Our life-work going, seek 
To carry on the good design 
Distinctively made yours or mine, 
What wouldit find? . . 3 
If Love should come, 
Stooping above, when we are done, 
To find bright threads 
That we have held, that it may spin them longer, 
find but shreds + 
That break when touched, how cold, 
£ad, shivering, portionless, the hands will hold 
The broken strands, and know 
Fresh cause for woe. 
—[George Klingle, 








SUPERSTITIONS OF SNEEZING. 


Most people sneez3 {a the course of their 
life time, and even in this country there 
are many communities among whom by- 
standers, upon such an occasion, will ex- 
claim, ‘‘ God bless you !” This is designed 
to avert the evilomen. The superstition 
was brought here from England and from 
most of the northern nations of Europe. 

Many of our readers will recall what 
Longfellow wrote of the custom in Swe- 
den: ‘‘ You sneeze, and the peasants cry, 
‘God bless you! ” 

A writer at the beginning of this cent- 
ury, remarking upo) the customs of Italy, 
says that when you sneeze, ‘‘ even in the 
theaters, men rise and wish you ‘ Fe- 
lictta!'” The purport of this fs the same 
as the hearty Swedish and English ‘‘ God 
bless you !” 

The orlgio of this custom In the differ- 
ent countries of E1irope was the same, 
jist as its meaning {s thesame. It has 
been traced to those visitations of fearful 
pestilence known as the Biack Death 
One will read of it in England in the time 
of Eiward IIIf. In 1350 this plague 
swept over Sweden and D:nmark. Its 
ravages in those countries were so great 
that the disease gained the name of the 
tiger death. 

The carilest symptom of an attack by 
so dread a pest was a sneez?, Thereupon 
the pitying bystanders, with sorrowing 
glanve, would turn to the new)y-marked 
victim, and exclaim: ‘‘ May God be with 
vot thls accouat of the custom be cor- 
rect, it will be seen fa what good reason 
the usage originated, and with what want 
of all reason it is continued fn times when 
a sneeze, at the worst, indicates but a 
triffing cold. Nevertheless, {t is a pleasant 
Mttle custom, which does harm to nobody, 
avd we have not so many acts of forma! 
cuurtesy that it is necessary to dispense 
with any of them. 





LIFE’S BRIGHT SIDE. 


Sam Johnson once said that the ability to 
lowk at the bright side of life was worth to 
any man as much as the addition to his 
salary of one hundred pounds a yesr, and 
when he wrote that sum meant a great deal. 
It is as true to-day as then. Bat many of 
those who are in the possession of a blue 
horoscope iad tt difficult to change the color 
of the landscape beforethem. Several of the 
letters written by patients of Doctors Starkey 
& Palen say that the use of Compound 
Oxygen has enabled them to see everything 
cluarly. Melancholy is gone ; the dtsposition 
te be morose and disagreeable has somehow 
vanished ; and ‘I feel like singing all the 
tume,’’ and ‘ { can skip and run like achild,” 
are samples of the expressions of the dis- 
position now. Dyspepsia Was what was the 
“natter with most of these patients, anda 
little timely treatmeut eliminated that dis 
turber, and caused life to be seen in an 
entirely different light. It you would like 
to understand Compound Oxygen—its mode 





& PALen, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
and you will have mailed to you free a 





volume of nearly 200 pages which afford very 
interesting reading. 


Rheumatism 


According to recent tnvestigations, Is caused by ex 
cess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid attacks 
he fibrous tissues, particularly in the joints, and 
thus causes the local manifestations the disease— 
p2in and aches in the back and shoulders, and in the 
oints at the knees, ankles, hips, and wrists. Thou 
sands of people have found 'n Hood's Sarsaparlila a 
positive and permanent cure for rheumatism. This 
medicine, by its purifying and vitalizing action, 
neutralizes the acidity of the blood, and also builds 
up and strengthens the whole body. 

“Kignt years ago! had inflammatory rheumatism 
being confined to the bed three months. Last year 
1 was laid up six weeks with 


Rheumatic Fever 


A short time ago! felt pains all over my body, and 
1 thought I was in for it again. I then decided to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has done meso much 
good that I must say I made a good investment of 
one dollar in medicine for the first time. It has 
driven off the rheumatism and improved my appe- 
tite so much that my boarding mistress says I must 
keep it locked up orshe will be obliged to raise my 
board, with every other boarder that takes Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla””"—THOMAS BURRELL, 99 Tillary St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


‘TA MAN « 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


> reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East _of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chti- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
anh Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown. in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan makeit. Jt has all thesafety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. Therich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainabie at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada-or any 
desired information, address, 
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RR. CABLE. E. 8T. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t& Gea’! M’y’r. AsetGen') M'g’'r. Gen Tha & Pass Agi 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. * _ 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


"2 pte = knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu 
trition. and by 4 careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cecoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our tables with a delicately fi:vored bev- 
erages which may save us many heavy doctors 
bilis. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis 
ease. Hundreds of subtie maladies are floatin 
around us ready to attack wherever there isa weak 
point We may escape many a fatal sbaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—{Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & ©0., Hon) eopathic Chemiats, 
London, England. 
“ EN A 


Every 
for 


WANTED 
tie ARNOLD 
AUTOMATE STEAM COOKE 


y made, 








8a@rare c ce, Apply at once, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CU., BKochester, BM. ¥. 










Piso's Remeuy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
aaa 


**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the Worid,.’”’ 


Ask YOUR GROCER 





sat 

; bedi 

NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRAOE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 


TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS 





A little high-r in pr’, bat of unrivalled quality. 





A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 





R..MEN. $ Co.) fi | 


THE WONDERFUL 








Combining a Parlor, Library, 
Smoking, Reelining or In- 
valid CHAIR, LOUNGE, BED 
or COUCH, 


Price, $7.00 


and up. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. 


- », SHIPPED to all parts 
of the world. 
All furnished witn the Automatic Coach Brake, 


and Retailed at our Wholesale Factory Prices, 
Bend stamp for Catalogue and mention Carriages. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. 8th St., PHILA., PA. 


PERFEC iv = era 


FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
FEVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
USE OF OXYGEN. 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Have 


vou CONSUMPTION 


Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, Use PARKER'S TONIC without 
delay. lt hascured many of the worst cases,and istne best 
remedy forallaffectionsof the throat and lungs, and dis- 
eases arising from impure bloud and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenalleise fails. $1, at Druggists 


HINDERCORNS © 220s. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & OUMPANY, 
WEET TROY, N. Y. BELLE 
for Churcher, Schoois, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more thap 


half acentury noted for superiorit> 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schoo!s, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sens Pros 


VANDUZEM & TIED, Chaban? 


McShane Bell Foundry 


, Finest Crade of Bellis, 

CHIMES AND Pras for CHURCH BS. 

Send for Price and Catalogue. pe Lam 
-McS & CO., 
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OUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 





ILLUSTRATION: 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE 


WRITTEN IN 1886 BY 


HE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Amounted to $8,420,553, 


AN INCREASE OF 50 PER CENT. OVER 18865, 


THE RESULT OF FURNISHING THE 


Best LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET, 
Heavy Assets, now amounting to $9,111,589.68, of which 
$2,129,165.88 is Surplus to Policy-Holders, 








THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is no 


security for their delivery. 


THE TERRIBLE 


Railroad and Steamboat Disasters, 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable to bring sudden 
obligations of enormous volume on any company doing personal 


insurance: Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


Without Closing its Doors. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Has Paid Policy-Holders nearly $13,000,000. 





Pays all Claims without discount, and {mme- 
diately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


All Policies contain Eyuitable Non-Forfciture yrovisions. Accident Claims paid 


pro rata in event of occupation being changed. 


JAS. G, BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


of 20 years. 


TWENTY-DEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


—OF THE— 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE: INSURANCE COMPANY. 


W. A. BREWER, Jxr., President. 



















Net Assets, December 31, 1855.............. $7,394,545 64 ASSETS. 
Receipts during the Year 1886: | U-S.andN. Y. City Stocks.. 659,708 42 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 
For Premiums. ... . « « 1,508,698 70 first liens on Keal Estate.. 6,877,393 67 
For Interest, Rents, &c. 407,117 81 $1,915,816 51 | Real Estate.................... 430,216 57 
ae Cash on hand and in Banks 
O9,00,062 151 nd Trust Co............... 137,681 52 
Loans on Collaterals....... 170,197 29 
Agents’ Balances. 33,488 89 $7,813,631 36 
Add excess of market value 
of Stocks over cost......... 167,546 5 
« DISBURSEMENTS. Interest accrued....,......... 68,986 68 
Interest due and unpaid..... 12,862 25 
Claims by Death...... $518,486 54 Deferred and Unpaid Pre 
Matured and Discounted miums, less 20 per cent. . 211,686 73 
Endowments .............. 152,718 86 —_——-~— 
Sash Dividends, Return Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1886. $8,269,613 6u 
Premiums, and Surren LIABILITIES, 
dered Policies........... 435,683 35 Reserve by N. Y.stanaard, 
I oto cn ca enna tsar on 4,543 99 Department valuation. ....97,219,901 00 
Total Paid Policy-holders. ...g1,111,383 24 Claims in course of adjust 
Pied tncnesorseneecadeests 15,121 53 ment ............ shane ies 57,169 99 
Commuted Commissions. ... 55,499 13 Matured Endowments not 
BvOES ORS TOM. 66 00.sccceesce 48,343 12 yet called for........ ~ 1,865 20 
Dividends to Stockholders. . 8,590 75 Premiums paid in advance.. 6,816 60 
Expenses: Rent, Commis Unpaid Dividends to Stock 
sions, Salaries, Postage, holders. .... 2 528 50 
Advertising, Medical Ex Salaries, Kent, &c............. 2,041 63 
aminations, &............. 262,793 U2 1,496,730 79 | Surplus as regards Policy 
ER a aap 981,290 63. $8,269,618 6u 
Net Assets, December 31, 1886 $7,813,631 36 ee Aa 











Policies issued in 1886 


- ae Number of Policies tn force... 
Amount of Insurance in 1856.... 


16,50 
Total Amount Insured.. 


ome | 
. $7,428,439 l wee +f 36,574,881 
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Life 


OF NEW YORK 


Washington Insurance Company 





affords ample protection for the family of the insured fortwenty years, with annual dividends at the 
end of the first and each subsequent year, payable in cash, or applied to augment the policy, at the option 
of the insured. 

it enables the insurant to secure to himself a competence for old age, being the full amount named 
in the policy, together with all accumulated dividends. 

Upon the completion of the period, and simultaneously with the payment of the Capital Sum, the 
insured is also at once the possessor of full paid-up non-participating insurance for one-half of the Capital 
Sum, which is an estate in reversion, without further cost, and payable at death. 

IT GUARANTEES 

in strong and explicit terms advantages not found in the policy of any other company. 

Suppose the amount of the policy to be 830,000. 

It GUARANTEES— 


The payment of 30,000, and all accumulated dividends, should the insured die within the period. 










It GUARANTEES— 


The payment of 830,000, together with all accumulated dividends, if the Insured survive the period 
It GUARANTEES— 
The payment to the insured of the full sum of all cash dividends to its credit, if desired, should the 
policy be surrendered before the expiration of the term. 
It GUARANTEES— 
To the poltcy-holder who survives the 20 years’ period, a paid-up life policy for 815.000. 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. 
Under the Combination Policy of Tae WasHINeTon, the insured secures more protection than by an- 
speculative scheme of insurance ever devised, by as much as the accumulated dividends would increase 
the amount of the policy. 
Contrasted with the policy of any company whose dividends are deferred 5 years, 10 years, 15 years or 
more, during which the insured risks the entire loss of the surplus earnings of his premiums, and magni 
fies the hazards ef his insurance, this policy of THz WAsHINGTON is not only intrinsically more valuable 
but is incomparably superior in the measure of the security it affords. 
THE IDEAL CONTRACT. 

As an endowment, the Combination Policy, being a positive contract, is better for the Insured than any 
policy ever before issued. As an Endowment and Life Insurance Policy combined, it is the * IpzaL” Con 
TRACT, and is superior to a “ Tontine” or “ Distribution” or “ Deferred Dividend Policy” by as much as & 
definite is always superior to an indefinite contract. 

ITS LIBERAL OONDITIONS. 
Provected by the unique non-forfeitable dividend system of Taz WasHINeTON, with annual cash divi 
dends, with provisions for surrender more liberal than the non-forfeiture,law of. the State provides, and 
with privileges of residence and travel unrestricted ; with all these benefits united in the COMBINATION 
POLICY OF THE WASHINGTON, it is confidently recommended to the public as the nearest approach to a per- 

























JOHN E, MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary, 


fect life insurance contract ever devised, 




















